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By EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘*CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE,”’ ‘* PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT AMERICANS,’’ ETC, 


We degin with this number a series of articles which present in a style full of attraction and charm the early annals of 
te City of New York. They were the last literary work of one who was acknowledged for many years the finest literary 
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one of the earliest setilers of the city. 
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scholar and critic of the city, and a work, too, to which he devoted the best gifts of his intellect, for he claimed descent from 





Evert Augustus Duyckinck was born in New York, November 23d, 1816, and inherited a love of books and learniig 
from his father, an old-time publisher, who is remembered as having given J. & J. Harper the first order for book-printing 


received by them. After being graduated from 


Columbia College, young Duyckinck stored his mind by foreign travel. 


The fi 


he devoted himself to literary work, and in the “Arcturus,” ‘Literary World,” and his ‘Cyclopedia of American Literature,” 
displayed the highest intellectuality and judgment, great critical powers, and a remarkably felicitous style. 


The present series, his last work and one of which he felt a just pride, will be read with interest by all who care to stndy 
the early annals of the great Metropolis, told as few could teli it. 


NEW YORK CITY UNDER 


THE DUTCH RULE. 


In 1524, thirty-two years after the first landing of | gales of the pole, and to the south the oppressive atmo- 


Columbus in the New World, Verazzano, an Italian navi- 
gator, sailing under a commission of the French sovereign, 
Francis L., is said, in a letter to his royal patron, to have 
furnished the earliest description of the Bay of New York. 
He is supposed to have been the first European who 
visited it. He describes a very large river entering the 
sea, on its banks the people of the country, dressed 
with the feathers of birds of various colors, welcoming 
his arrival with ‘‘ shouts of admiration.” As he ascended 
the stream, ‘“‘it formed a most beautiful lake, three 
leagues in circuit, upon which the natives were rowing 
thirty or more of their small boats, from one shore to the 
other, filled with multitudes who came to see.” A sudden 


change of the wind compelled the party to return to the | 


ship. The pleasing vision was dissolved, and Verazzano 
pursued his course on the Atlantic. It is only a glimpse of 
a fair scene, a slight episode in a somewhat unsatisfactory 
narrative, yet we would not willingly relinquish it, though 
the whole account has been, in a measure, discredited by 
an exact historic inquirer.* It is something in history that 
the long silence of barbarism should be broken, if only 
for a passing minute, in that single ‘‘ shout of admira- 
tion”— the unconscious tribute of the savage to the in- 
coming civilization. 

But whatever may have been the claims or merits of 
Verazzano’s voyage, so far as securing any profitable 
attention in Europe, it proved valueless, at least for 
nearly a hundred years, so long a period having elapsed 
before any European is known to haye reached the alleged 
scene of discovery. Then came Henry Hudson, the re- 
nowned English navigator, whose authentic biography 
is summed up in the narrative of four years’ glowing 
maritime adventure. An ingenious historical inquirer has 
sought to penetrate the darkness which hangs over his 
early career, and has raised a presumption that he was of 
a good English family, variously and honorably connected 
with the Muscovy Company, in whose employ he first 
appears upon the scene.t This is all. His history is 
written in the names of the great river which he dis- 
covered, and the great northern bay on whose waters he 
perished. 

It is not a little singular that the central, fair-lying 





regions of the Atlantic coast remained so long unvisited, | 


while hardy navigators ‘breasted te the north the icy 


*“ An Inquiry into the Authenticity of Documents Concerninga 
Discovery in North America claimed to have been made by Veraz- 
Read before the New York Historical Society, October 4th, 


zano, 


1864, by BuckrnGcHAM SyuiTH. Verazzane’s letter, translated from 
the Italidn by Dr. Cocswenn, with the original text, may be found 
in the N, Y. Hist. See. Col., 2d Series, Vol. I 

+“ An Historical Inquiry Concerning Henry Hudson, his Fr 
Relatives, and Early Life,” by JouN Mrpgepirm Reap, Jr. Alban: 


1860,” 


sphere of the tropics. It would seem, in this instance, 
that in discovery, as in morals, the golden mean was the 
last to be reached. Even then success was accidental, for 
Hudson, pursuing the quest of mariners of his age—a 
passage to far-away Cathay—stumbled upon the river 
which was to give him immortality. 

He had made two voyages in search of a northern pas- 
sage to the East, under the direction of the English 
Company, when he fell in with the Dutch East India 
Company, which equipped him for a third. Early in 
April, 1609, he set sail from Amsterdam in the Half-Moon, 
a vessel of eighty tons, with a crew of twenty sailors, and, 
crossing the Atlantic, reached, in July, the Banks of New- 
foundland ; refitted at Penobscot Bay, and thence sailed 
along the coast to Virginia. Retracing his course, he ran 
into Delaware Bay; on the 3d of September, struck the 
Highlands of Nevesink, and in the evening anchored 
within Sandy Hook. The morning disclosed a goodly 
prospect of the fair harbor. The waters abounded with 
fish—‘‘ ten great mullets, of a foot and a half long apiece, 
and a ray as great as four men could haul into the ship,” 
were taken in a net; the Indians, dressed in loose deer- 
skins, were very civil, and brought tobacco; the great 
and tall oaks were noted on the shore. These favorable 
impressions of the country were heightened as an explora- 
tion was made of the pleasant inner passage separating 
Staten Island from the mainland, though one of the 
sailors was here killed by an arrow shot from a canoe. 

Hudson moved slowly toward the site of the future 
metropolis—it does not appear that he set foot on the 
island—admiring the beauty of the scene as he commenced 
the ascent of the river which was to bear his name. A 
week was spent in reaching the head of navigation, in the 
vicinity of Albany, on the way holding friendly intercourse 
with the natives. The weather was fair, and very hot. 
There was no lack of provisions on the voyage. ‘‘ Great 
store of very good fish” was readily caught in the stream ; 
Indian corn, pumpkins, grapes, tobacco, with an abund- 
ant supply of ‘‘very good oysters,” were obtained for 
trifles ; and, what proved a peculiar incentive in promot- 
ing future intercourse with the country, many brought 
beaver and other skins, which they exchanged for beads, 
knives and hatchets. There was a notable visit above the 
Highlands to the heme of an eld savage chieftain, who 
entertained Hudson with the rude plenty of the region— 
found stered there in abundance ; a mat was 
spread, and he was immediately served with food in 
‘“well-made, red, wooden bowls”; two men 


maize he 


were sent 


| ont with bows and arrows, who speedily returned with a 





pair of pigeons, which they had shot, while, to crown the 
feast, a ‘‘ fat dog was killed, and skinned in great haste 
with shells which they got out of the water.”’ As if all 
this were not sufficient proof of goodwill, it was resolved 
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to test the fair intentions of these hospitable providers in 
a rather unhandsome manner. 

‘**Our master and his mate,” says Juet, in his journal of 
the voyage, being ‘‘ determined to try some of the chief 
men of the country whether they had any treachery in 
them, took them down into the cabin, and gave them so 
much wine and aqua vite that they were all merry, and, 
in the end, one of them was drunk.” It does not appear 
that anything was gained by this ordeal beyond a vulgar 
amusement to the sailors, the old adage, ‘‘in vino veritas,” 
better applying to a more advanced stage of civilization. 
The modesty of the women, on this and on other occa- 
sions, was noted. What may have been a tradition de- 
rived from this event, was, more than a hundred years 
after, related by the old men of the Mohegans to Hecke- 
welder, the Moravian missionary in Pennsylvania. The 
scene was then picturesquely laid on the shore, at the 
first arrival of the white man. The Indians gather, in 
amazement and admiration, at the approach of the ship ; 
the conjurers prepare their idols and enchantments, when 
the strange chieftain lands, and, after drinking, passes 
round the cup to the natives. One, more venturous than 
the rest, ‘‘ thinking it was better for one man to die than 
for the whole nation to be destroyed, took the glass, and, 
bidding the assembly farewell, drank it off. Every eye 
was fixed on their resolute companion to see what effect 
it would have upon him, and he soon beginning to stagger 
about, and at last dropping to the ground, they bemoan 
him. He falls into asleep, and they view him as expir- 
ing. He awakes again, jumps up, and declares that he 
never felt himself before so happy as after he had drank 
the cup ; wishes for more ; his wish is,granted ; the whole 
assembly soon join him, and become intoxicated.”* 

Hudson now descended the river, when, after various 
acts of mutual regard, an Indian, attempting robbery, was 
killed, and several others, who shot arrows toward the 
ship from their canoes, were slain. So, the white man, on 
his coming, taught the Indian intemperance, and the 
waters of the beautiful river, at his first passage, were 
stained with blood. At the end of a month after his 
arrival, Hudson sailed away. He had not accomplished 
the object of his search after a northwest passage to the 
Indies, but he had discovered a fair land for his em- 
ployers. It was the finest for cultivation, he told them, 
that he had ever in his life set foot upon.+ 

This good report of the region led immediately to 
various small trading expeditions to the River Mauritius, 
as it was called in honor of the Stadtholder Prince 
Maurice, while the Island of Manhattan took its name 
from the tribe of Indians which inhabited the region., 
Traffic in furs being the object of the earlier adventurers, 
the latter was, in the beginning, little more than a land- 
ing-place ; the main depot being at Fort Orange, nearer 
the sources of supply at the head of the river. The first 
trade in peltries was, as usual, highly profitable. 

Meanwhile, the spirit of maritime enterprise was not 
abandoned. The redoubtable navigator, Adrian Block, 
who came out as a fur-trader, when he was detained by 
the burning of his vessel, built another at Manhattan in 
1614, which, as if with a prescience of the future activities 
of the spot, he named the Onrust, or Restless. Sailing in 
this, he did good service as an explorer, investigating the 
waters of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and extending 
his visitation to the shores of Massachusetts. Departing 
for his home in Holland, he left an enduring memorial of 

his voyaging in the island off the summit of Montauk, 
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which still bears his name. ‘he story of his adventures 
gave a fresh impulse to transatlantic settlement, which, 
under the auspices of a company of Amsterdam merchants, 
gained the attention of Government ; a charter, in those 
days of privileges, was granted them by the States- 
General, in which the term ‘‘ New Netherland ” first takes 
its place in history.* The work of trade and exploration 
was prosecuted on the coast and in the interior, till the 
settlement, growing steadily in importance, was, in 1621, 
committed to a larger incorporation with extensive powers 
—the celebrated Dutch West India Company. The scat- 
tered trading-posts were now consolidated in a colony, 
and the solid achievements of agriculture engrafted on the 
desultory ventures of traffic. In 1626, Peter Minuit, on 
his arrival at Manhattan as Director-General in New 
Netherland, made a formal purchase of the island, with its 
estimated 22,000 acres, for the value of sixty guilders, or 
about twenty-four dollars of our present currency. t 

The work of civilization now began in earnest. Fort 
Amsterdam was built at the southern extremity of the 
island, a little government colony in itself, which long 
continued the seat of authority and bulwark of the rising 
City of New Amsterdam. Nor were the claims of devo- 
tion and education neglected. The religious history of 
New York, as expressed in its Church worship, begins 
with the ministrations of the Dutch Reformed Church at- 
tendant upon the early settlement of the country. The 
Protestant religion of the Hollanders had cost them some- 
thing in their prolonged struggle with Spain, and they 
valued it accordingly. The clergyman and the school- 
master—a species of missionary lay reader at the outset, 
**consoler of the sick,” he was called, did duty for both— 
were provided by the Company. The Rev. Jonas Mi- 
chaelius, who came in 1628, was the first regular minister in 
the island. His parish—the entire population—numbered 
270 souls, the little flock gathering in the upper room of 
the horsemill at the summons of the Spanish bells, re- 
cently captured at Porto Rico. It might be thought the 
preacher enjoyed an easier task than those who have since 
succeeded him in their encounter with the wickedness of 
a great city; but he had his discouragements even then 
to complain of at home, in the ‘‘ ungodliness of the 
Indians, devilish men who serve nobody but the devil.” 
The Rev. Everardus Bogardus came next, in 1633, with 
Governor Wouter Van Twiller, the successor of Peter 
Minuit, as Director-General of New Netherland, and with 
him Adam Roelandsen, schoolmaster, who was placed in 
charge of a church school, which continues its organiza- 
tion and services to the present day. It was now thought 
time to build a church. A plain wooden building was 
erected, which, some years after, was characterized by the 
navigator De Vries as ‘‘a mean barn,’’ while he urged the 
new Governor (Kieft) to undertake something more suit- 
able to the proprieties and in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities of the place. A subscription was set on foot, 
and made little progress, till, at a propitious moment, at 
the marriage entertainment of the daughter of Dominie 
Bogardus, ‘‘ after the fourth or fifth round of drinking,” 
the paper was pushed about among the guests—the lead- 
ing men of the town—by the directer, who himself set a 
liberal example, and ‘‘all, with light heads, subscribed 
largely, competing with one another.” The narrator of 
this incident—the author of the ‘“‘ Representation of New 
Netherland ’—adds that, ‘‘aithough seme of these wed- 
ding guests repented this liberality when they got home, 
they were nevertheless compelled to pay—nothing could 





*N. Y. Hist. Soc. Colls. 2d Series, I., 73. 
+ Robert Juet’s “ Third Voyage of Master Henry Hudson.” 


De | 
Laet’s “ Description of the New Netherlands,” | 


prevent it.” An inscription on a stone in the new 
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* “ Brodhead’s History,” I., ¢2 + Ibid., 164, 
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colonists of out- 
lying portions of 
the territory be- 
yond the Island 
of Manhattan— 
proved addition- 
al restrictions on 
that freedom of 
trade and com- 
merce which all 
experience 
teaches to be 
the necessary 
condition of na- 
tional wealth. 
The local _his- 
tory of the pro- 
vince became, in 
consequence, as 
elsewhere under 
similar circum- 
stances, a con- 
tinued struggle 
of the commer- 
cial instincts 
and interests 
building read, ‘‘In the year of our Lord 1642, William | with repression and monopoly ; and, as usual where com- 
Kieft, Director-General, caused the congregation to build | merce flourishes, an effort for political liberty followed 
this church,”* or, as it is less ambiguously rendered by | in its train. ‘‘By slow beginnings we trace our win- 
Dr. De Witt, “has this congregation caused this temple | nings.” It was a long contest, this, with privilege, which 
to be built.’ So, the Church of St. Nicholas, the guardian | was not confined to the Dutch domination ; it was con- 
saint of the Manhattoes, rose, a goodly building, within | tinued through the English period ; had much to do as 
the limits and protection of the fort, and there it con- | an active cause of the Revolution; nor is it yet wholly 
tinued, devoted to its pious uses, for a hundred years, abandoned, while we strive with obstructive laws of our 
wanting one, when it was destroyed by fire. | own making. 

The West India Company was a grand, privileged | Emancipation—it is the history of civilization, of re- 
trading organization, use- 
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OLDEST VIEW OF NEW AMSTERDAM, FROM THE BESCHRYVINGHE VAN VIRGINIA, 1651. 
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*«'The Representation of 
New Netherland,” translated fein da 4B} 


by Henry C.Murphy,N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. Coll. 2d Series, IT., 293. FAC-SIMILE OF FATHER ISAAC JOGUES’S DESCRIPTION OF NEW AMSTERDAM IN 1643, 
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ligious, political and social liberty. Men of Holland 
should have been the last to impose restraints upon the 
first, after the escape of the nation from the fires of the 
Inquisition ; though her secretaries quarreled fiercely 
among themselves in the heat of a partisan conflict, was 
her practice harsh compared with that of her neighbors ? 
It was, on the contrary, much more humane. Yet, in 
the seventeenth century, the principle of toleration was 
scarcely recognized as the consummate virtue it is esteemed 
to-day. Amsterdam, however, was even then regarded as 
the paradise of dissenters. English poets and essayists 
satirized its mongrel religious population. Its practice 
was better than its theory. In New Amsterdam authority 
struggled with dissent, and, in the end, yielded to her 
antagonist. The principle was exclusive, no other religion 
on the statute-book being tolerated than that of the Re- 
formed Church of Holland. But so far, at least, as the 
holding of opinions went, there was no interference. 
The worthy Jesuit missionary, Father Jogues, who visited 
New Netherland in 1643, under Kieft’s administration, 


‘pi 
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SECOND VIEW OF NEW AMSTERDAM, BY N. J. VISSCHER. 





found not only the privileged Calvinists, but Roman 
Catholics, English Puritans, Lutherans, Anabaptists, and 
other denominations. The law of exclusion, he says, was 
“not observed.” The governor told him that he had on 
the island ‘‘men of eighteen different languages,” who 
were probably of as many religions. Non-conformists to 
the standard creed were, however, discouraged under 
Stuyvesant, who reinforced the law with a strong per- 
sonal Calvinistic zeal, issuing his proclamation armed 
with a costly penalty against any public worship of un- 
licensed preachers ; and when a Lutheran minister arrived 
at New Amsterdam in 1657, he was ordered to leave the 
country. The council of the Company enjoined modera- 
tion, but Stuyvesant was not a man to be moderate. He 
had a stronger case, perhaps, in the Quakers who arrived 
the same year. It is difficult, at this day, to enter into 
the feelings of dread and hostility with which the now 
quietest of sects was at that time regarded. They were 
then, indeed, in the aggressive period of their religious 
history, and there was scarcely a prejudice of the times, 
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men of peace as they were, which they did not encounter. | Theft, the vice of ignorance, sometimes lent its apology 


Stuyvesant fell upon them with all his severity, punish- 
ing even those who harbored them on Long Island. 
Various disgraceful penalties were inflicted on the sect, 
and finally, in 1662, one of them, Bowne, a convert, an 


estimable farmer of Flushing, being fined and sent off 


to Amsterdam, carried thither a report to the Company, 


which brought upon the over-zealous governor a sharp 


rebuke for departing from a practice of toleration not 
only commendable in itself, but which had enriched the 
mother city with a valuable population. ‘‘ The reproof,” 
writes Brodhead, ‘‘ was effectual. Persecution ceased in 
New Netherland, and Bowne, returning after two years’ 
absence, met Stuyvesant as a private citizen who ‘ seemed 
ashamed of what he had done.’”* It was in a similar 
spirit that Stuyvesant, in 1655, issued an ordinance with 
pains and penalties, setting forth that thereafter, ‘* within 


Days, there shall be no firing nor planting of Maypoles, 
nor any beating of drums nor treating.” Yet, in spite of 
this Puritan zeal, there doubtless continued to be ‘‘ cakes 
and ale,” and ginger was, as usual, “hot i’ the mouth.” 


i Minuit, robbed of the furs, and the elder killed. 


| vow of vengeance. 


| to persecution. In addition, Governor Kieft, who was s 
busybody at legislation, in this instance sharpened by 
| greed, in the ccurse of his dealings with the natives saw 
| fit to demand from them a contribution of corn and furs, 
| on the plea that the government was defending them from 
| their enemies. 
The story begins in 1626, when an Indian of the tribe 
| living at the present Yonkers, came with his nephew, a 
small boy, bringing beaver-skins to sell at the fort. On 
| their way they were met at the pond subsequently called 
| ‘The Collect,” by some farm servants of Governor 
The 
| boy carried home with him the Indian’s unslumbering 
Fifteen years afterward he had his 
revenge, purposely and treacherously slaying an inno- 


| cent wheelwright upon the road, not far from the spot 
the province of New Netherland, on New Year or May | 


Manhattan then, as since, appears to have had aself-regu- | 


lative faculty, proof against the errors or vices of govern- 
ment. 

There are two tests of the higher civilization which may 
be applied to the early colonists of America, and by both 
of which they are commonly to be found wanting. One, 
which we have just considered, is religious toleration ; the 
other is the treatment of the Indian. In the latter there 
is a deadly uniformity in historic narratives. It is, at 


where he had witnessed the murder of his uncle. 

The rough-handed Kieft, who was then Governor, en- 
couraged by a recent petty slaughter of the Raritans, 
eagerly sought vengeance ; but as the people were to do 
the fighting and pay the cost, like greater emperors he 
was obliged to cajole them into consent. He summoned 
the chief men of the town for consultation, who chose a 
committee of twelve Hollanders, who have the credit of 


| being the first popular representatives in New Netherland. 


bottom, the story of the oppression of a weak race by one | 


more powerful. We have seen the generally kind recep- 
tion of Hudson by the disconnected Algonquin ‘river 
tribes, who were, for the most part, of tamer, less warlike 
disposition than the more celebrated confederacy of the 
Troquois of the northern and western part of the country. 

De Laet, the eminent Dutch geographer—one of the 
council of the West India Company—who published, in 
1625, a description of the region, derived from his inter- 
course with Hudson and his fellow-voyagers, speaks of the 
natives as a people with no divine worship and very little 
government, ‘‘ remarkably timid and deficient in courage,” 
though suspicious and revengeful, which, with the savage, 
is a species of religious obligation. They were willing to 
serve the colonists and to work for little. ‘‘ With mild 
and proper treatment,” he writes, ‘“‘and especially by 
intercourse with Christians, this people might be civilized 
and brought under better regulation, particularly if: they 
were placed in contact with a sober and discreet popula- 
tion that cultivated good order.’’+ 

This is an influence, however, which has always proved 
little more than a dream of*the philanthropist. The self- 
ish, pitiless, destructive spirit of traffic usually comes 
before Christianity, which endeavors, with great cost, to 
repair the evil. So long as the Dutch traders could buy 
the coveted furs for mere trifles, and quiet their con- 
sciences by purchasing the land for a song, all appears to 
have gone smoothly ; but few are so weak and poor- 
spirited as not to learn a lesson from injustice, and the 
Indian, tutored by craft, in his turn became grasping and 
avaricious. This led to dissatisfaction, then to alterca- 
tion ; the temper of the natives, moreover, was spoilt by 
the intemperance which the white man had taught him, 
and his defective personal valor was supplemented by 
the firearms which the trader had put in his hands. 





* History, I., 707. 


t De Lact. N. Y. Hist. Soc. Colls., 2d Series. I., 301. 


| brought matters to a 


This was in 1641. The councilors agreed that the 
Indians were to be punished, but advised preparation on 
a fit opportunity. 

A petty, inglorious expedition the next year, gained no 
laurels for the commander, Ensign Van Dyck, but fright- 
ened the Indians into a temporary truce. The year 1643 
crisis. The Mohawks, seeking 
plunder, made war upon the river tribes, who fell back 
and were driven for refuge to the Island of Manhattan. 
Under these circumstances a weak, defenseless body of 


| men ought scarcely to have been regarded as objects of 





hostility. , 

Not so, however, thought Kieft, who resolved to fall 
upon the troop, a number of whom had crossed over the 
river to Pavonia. He accordingly, on a night at the end 
of February, sent Sergeant Rudolf with eighty men to at- 
tack their encampment. It was a simple massacre of an 
unoffending people, stealthily taken sleeping in their 
tentsat midnight. The enterprising navigator and settler, 
De Vries, the head-man of the committee of twelve, who 
had sought to dissuade the governor from the act, sat 
that night by the fire in Fort Amsterdam, and looking 
from the parapet saw the flash of the musketry on the op- 
posite shore. The return of the expedition in the morn- 
ing brought him word of an exploit which the manly old 
soldier denounces in his narrative with a true military 
scorn. We may well shrink from the details of those 
cruelties ; of children butchered before the eyes of their 
mothers, or thrown into the river to drown, while their 
parents, seeking to help them, were driven to a common 
death ; of babes fastened, according to the Indian’s treat- 
ment of infancy, on little boards, cut to pieces on their 


| cradles ; of other barbarities of horrid mutilation.* Eighty 


were thus slain. Simultaneously with this frenzied ex- 
ecution forty more of these fugitives were murdered at 
Corlear’s Hook. Fired by this miserable slaughter, the 
whites attacked the Indians of Long Island. The result 
was a terrible retribution upon the colonists. No Dutch 


| farmer’s life was safe ; hcuses and plantations were plun- 





dered and burnt, the agriculturists of Manhattan were 
driven for protection to the fort—terror reigned every- 





* Voyages of De Vries. N. Y. Hist. Soc. Cols., 2d Series, I., 269. 
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where. All that could get away fled to Holland ; the men 
who were left became soldiers to keep guard over their 
stricken families and the cattle huddled within the de- 
fenses. It was not till the Summer of 1645 that the war 
ended, when a treaty of peace was celebrated in an assem- 
bly of the Indians and authorities of Manhattan before 
the walis of Fort Amsterdam. An appointed day of 
thanksgiving gave expression to the general joy of the 
event. We hear no more of Indian wars for ten years 
at Manhattan, when in 1655 there was a fresh invasion 
of the island and vicinity, but it was soon checked by 
the military energy of Stuyvesant, who was then in au- 
thority. 

Of the several Dutch Governors and Directors-general 
of the West India Company, Peter Stuyvesant was cer- 
tainly the most active. Born in Friesland, the son of a 
clergyman, he had received a good education, including 
a knowledge of Latin, entered the army, and, having been 
appointed by the Company their director at Curacgoa, had 
lost a leg in the service in an attack upon the Portuguese 
Island St. Martin. This called him home to recruit, 
whence he was sent in 1646 to succeed Kieft in the 
Government of New Netherland. Ofa hot-headed temper, 
and a stern, military disciplinarian, a man of principle and 
courage, he set himself vigorously, on his arrival in New 
Amsterdam, at regulating the concerns of the infant city. 
With its mongrel population, its seafarers and mercenary 
traders, it no doubt often needed regulating ; particularly 
if the artificial restrictions on its commerce were to be 
kept up according to the tenor of the home instructions. 
Smuggling prevailed, as a matter of course, and this was 
to be thwarted ; the taverns were to be controlled; the 
sale of liquor and fire-arms to the Indians to be sup- 
pressed ; attendance at church to be insisted on; the 
streets to be set in order ; a fire department to be organ- 
ized. These were mostly practicable objects, though 
some of them still survive to exercise the vigilance of 
officials under a better dispensation. There were other 
questions and conflicts where the temper of Stuyvesant 
often led him astray. Personal government, as it has 
lately been called in France, was quite according to his 
humor. Municipal liberty, in fact, slowly dawned upon 
Manhattan. When the ruler could get along without the 
people, nothing was heard of it ; when taxes were to be 
collected and military service exacted, as in Keith’s Indian 
wars, it began to be talked of. In 1647 a limited popular 
representation appeared in the election by the inhabitants, 
according to a custom of the fatherland, of a body of 
‘‘nine men,” who were to take part on occasion with 
the council. When the self-will of Stuyvesant pressed 
hard upon individuals and colonial interests, these repre- 
sentatives afforded at least a convenient organization to 
memorialize the States-General for the redress of griev- 
ances, In 1652, at length, something like a separate 
municipal government was set on foot. A schout, burgo- 
master and schepens were, indeed, not elected by the 
people, but appointed by the Governor, though they had 
their own place of meeting in the city tavern, at the head 
of Coenties Slip, converted for the purpose into a City 
Hall, an emblem at least of local self-government. The 
‘‘ citizenship ” of New Amsterdam,” says Bancroft, ‘‘ was 
not much more than a license to trade.” Stuyvesant was 
no believer in the people in their voting capacity, treat- 
ing with contempt the ideas which had crept into the 
promise of popular representation and the responsibility 
of directors to subjects. His domestic administration was 
a continual entanglement with private rights and claims ; 
what may be called his external policy on the outskirts of 
his dominion was resolute, but attended with unequal 








success. On the east he was compelled to yield to the 
men of Connecticut, dividing with them the possession of 
Long Island ; at the south, by his exploit at Fort Casimir, 
he wrested Delaware from the aggressions of the Swedes. 
The end of this vexed authority soon came. New 
Netherland was not so much a national possession of Hol- 
land,for the maintenance of which the States General were 
responsible, as a speculation of the West India Company, 
which in the hour of trial proved a weak and languid de- 
fender of its colony. Though the Dutch claim to their 
American territory was a very good claim, founded upon 
discovery and occupation, it had always been jealously re- 
garded by the English at either extremity of the coveted 
land, and practically it was unavailing without a powerful 
armed defense. The cloud long gathering at last broke. 
Charles II., in March, 1664, granted to his brother, the 
Duke of York, with other American territory, the land 
from the Connecticut River to the Delaware. The Duke, 
who as Lord High Admiral directed the navy, speedily 
equipped four frigates, mounting ninety-two guns, and 
carrying about 450 soldiers, to take possession of the gift, 
assigning the command to his court favorite, Colonel 
Richard Nicolls. Three royal commissioners accom- 
panied the fleet to assist this armed negotiation. The task 
was easy. The expedition left Britain in May, put into 
Boston in July, when an intrigue was carried on with the 
New England officials, and on the 26th of August reached 
its place of destination, anchoring in the lower bay, inside 
of Coney Island. Nicolls was here joined by Governor 
Winthrop and other magnates of Connecticut, who were 
ready to smooth the way for the subjugation of the Dutch 
province. Having gained over the people of Long Island, 
Nicolls sent a letter to the Governor at New Amsterdam, 
demanding instant surrender. Stuyvesant had just re- 
turned from Fort Orange, and had barely time to make a 
feeble show of resistance with the trifling force at his 
command—about 150 men at the fort, short of powder ; 
while the city out of its scanty population of 1,500 had 
not 250 capable of bearing arms. But inadequate and 
utterly disheartening as the means were, the old soldier 
was determined to resist. The city council proposed to 
argue the question with the invaders, to which Nicolls re- 
plied he had not come to dispute, but to execute orders, 
and advanced his ships to the vicinity of Governor’s 
Island, opposite the fort. Stuyvesant, who in his rage 
had torn in pieces, in presence,of the burgomasters, the 
summons to surrender, was for firing upon the vessels 
from a parapet of the fort, when he was led away by the 
friendly interference of the two Dominies Megapolensis. * 





Discretion at length proved the better part of valor. 


Articles of capitulation were agreed upon by six commis- 
sioners on each side, at the Bowery, or country-seat of 
Stuyvesant. They were executed on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, when the Governor marched out of Fort Am- 
sterdam with the honors of war. The terms granted 
were liberal. The Dutch were secured the enjoyment of 
their accustomed religious worship, their rights of pro- 
perty and municipal institutions, while the navigation 
laws of England, the imposition of which had been a great 
motive for the conquest, were to be suspended in favor of 
the old regulations of the colonists for six months. Fort 
Amsterdam, now under the British flag, became Fort 
James, in honor of the new proprietor, and New Am- 
sterdam became New York. So, by a few strokes of the 
pen, passed away the rule of the Hollander over the 
province of New Netherland. 





*Brodhead’s “Commemorative Oration on the Conquest of 
New Netherland, 1864.” 
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FOURTH VIEW OF NEW YORK, FROM ALLARD, 1673. 


After the surrender Stuyvesant passed the remainder of the old worship was also continued in the native language 


his life in quiet in the city. 


the British. 


family vault, inclosing the 
governor’s remains, ~ still 
exists under St. Mark’s 
Church, marked by a tablet 
on the eastern wall. The 
pear tree, at the corner of 
Third Avenue and Thir- 
teenth Street, preserved till 
within a few years in its 
integrity, as a relic of the 
old governor’s farm, tradi- 
tion says was brought from 
Holland and planted by 
him in 1647.* 

Colonel Nicolls remained 
in the island as a represen- 
tative of the new proprie- 
tary government, with the 
title of Deputy - governor. 
Several important events in 
he history of the city belong 
to his rule. The service of 
the Church of England was 
celebrated by the army 
chaplain at the church 
building in the fort, where 
*Mr. B. R. Winthrop’s “Old 
New York,” read before the N. Y. 
Hist. Soc., Feb. 4th, 1862.” 


His residence in the Bowery | 
was in the immediate vicinity of the present St. Mark’s 
Church, the site occupying a portion of the churchyard. 
The building remained till 1777, when it was burnt by | 
Dying in 1682 at the age of eighty, Stuyve- | 
sant was buried in a vault constructed beneath a small 
church building which he had erected on his grounds for 
the use of his family and neighbors. 
Brooklyn, officiated in this chapel on Sunday afternoons, 
and after his departure to Holland others of the Dutch 
clergy in the city assisted in its services. The Stuyvesant 


Garden Street in 1693. 


Dominie Selyns, of 





PORTRAIT OF DE VRIES, PROJECTOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH. 





of the Hollanders till the opening of their new church in 


Though the law-making power was still held and ex- 
clusively exercised by governor and council, some en- 
couragement was given to municipal organization and 
privileges by an order from the deputy’s hand in 1665, 
substituting for the old Dutch civic assembly of schout, 
burgomaster and schepens, the new English order of 
mayor, alderman and sheriff. 
the lot of an English emigrant, Thomas Willett, the office 
being afterward held, early in the nineteenth century, by 


The first mayoralty fell to 


one of his descendants in the 
fourth generation, Marinus 
Willett, also honorably 
known by his services in 
the Revolution. 

Among other British in- 
stitutions, Nicolls opened a 
race-course at Hempstead, 
Long Island, where the vo- 
taries of the turf met in 
May and enjoyed a substi- 
tute for those festivities of 
May Day which had called 
forth the wrath of Stuyves- 
ant. Nicolls, who had not 
an easy duty to discharge— 
though he was favored by 
a growing English interest 
in the province—seems to 
have got through his three 
or four years creditably, 
leaving a favorable impres- 
sion, when, in 1668, he was 
succeeded as Deputy-gover- 
nor by Colonel Francis 
Lovelace, the younger son 
of an English baronet, who 
administered the govern- 
ment with moderation for 
five years, when, by a sudden 
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turn of fortune, the province passed again into the hands 
of its old occupant, the Dutch. The European war be- 


the following year, to the surrender of New York to the 
Dutch squadron which arrived, flushed with the triumph 
of its success in the West Indies. It was commanded by 





af 


to surrender being quickly followed by the arrival of 
the fleet before the fort, and a deadly discharge from 
tween England and Holland, which began in 1672, led, its portholes, which was not returned. 


This was quickly 


followed by the landing, under the command of Captain 
Colve, of 600 men, who, gathering on the site of the 
present City Hall Park, after some trifling parley marched 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW AMSTERDAM. 


Evertsen, subsequently distinguished as an admiral in 
the naval annals of Holland. The fort which had been 
so reluctantly yielded by Stuyvesant had a less resolute 
defender in Captain Manning, the officer left in charge in 
the absence of Lovelace, who was on a tour in the in 
terior. He had little time given him for deliberation, 
the first blast of the Dntch trumpeter summoning him 


toward the fort to receive its timely surrender. Its name 
was this time changed to Fort William Hendrik, while the 
city was called New Orange. There was an abundance of 
proclamations and proceedings by the Honorable Council 
of War, followed by the rule of Captain Colve, who acted 
as the new governor, and has the credit, among other 


| things, of treating with the contempt it deserved a charge 
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of witchcraft brought before him by a woman of the | advantages of its position, would be one of the most 


city. * 
freedom or license of Manhattan to allow much encour- 
agement to this delusion. 

This revival of Dutch authority was of short duration, 
New Orange suddenly becoming New York again, not by 
any fresh conquest, but by the quiet operation of the 
Treaty of Peace between the belligerent nations in 1674, 
by which all possessions captured during the war were 
restored to their original owners. 


There was quite too clear an atmosphere in the | 


charming places of resort in the country. 

Passing over the notices of the aborigines of the vicin- 
ity which follow in the track of the early observers, we 
find a scant reference to the negroes of the city, intro- 
duced among the quotations of prices of otter skins, of 


hides, ‘‘molossus” and other commodities. ‘In Bar- 


bados new uegroes, thatis, such as cannot speak English, 


A notable name in the Colonial history next makes its | 


appearance in the list of governors, that 
Andros, appointed by the Duke of York, under a royal 
charter. His father holding an office at the Court 
Charles I., the boy was brought up in an atmosphere of 
royal favor, which he managed to enjoy through life. 


of Edward | 


of | 


In | 


the late war against the Dutch, he commanded in Barba- | 


does, and received for his services from the rulers of 


Carolina the title of Landgrave, with a liberal honorary | 


grant of land in the province. At the time of the final 
surrender of New York, he had succeeded to his father’s 
office of Bailiff of Guernsey, whence he was sen‘ to take 
command of the restored province. He came, bringing 
with him his wife, the daughter ofa baronet, something of 
an acquisition to the infant good society of New York. 
In his administration of affairs, a true representative of 
the duke, he repressed popular assemblies, became en- 
tangled with the Dutch ministers on the score of Epis- 
copacy, with the merchants and traders by his imposts, 
there being an infinite deal of petty taxation and local in- 
terference, some of which, doubtless, in forcing improve- 
ment, was for the benefit of the town. One of his lucra- 
tive regulations for the city, at the expense of the country, 
was a grant to the former of the exclusive privilege of 
the bolting and export of flour. A more odious scheme of 
revenue for the government was the selling into slavery 
of Indians coming into the province. Visiting England in 
1677, he returned the following year with his title of 
knighthood. 


are bought for twelve or fourteen pound a head, but if 
they can speak English sixteen or seventeen pound ; and 
at New York, if they are grown men, they give thirty-five 
or forty pound a head ; where, by the by, let me observe 
that the Indians look upon these negroes or blacks as an 
anomalous issue, mere Edomites, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” 

There are some pleasant notices of the natural history 
of the island, with an account of a bear hunt in an orchard 
belonging to Mr. John Robinson, of the city. The bear 
was ‘‘ followed from three to tree, upon which he could 
swarm like a cat; and when he was got to his resting- 
place, perched upon a high branch, we dispatched a youth 
after him with a club to an opposite bough, who, knock- 
ing his paws, he comes grumbling down backward with 
a thump upon the ground, so we after him again.” The 


| scene of this adventure, Dr. O'Callaghan pleasantly in- 


He was accompanied on this voyage to New York by a | 


recent graduate of Cambridge, the Rev. Charles Wolley, 


who remained in the province for about two years, with | 


the position of chaplain at Fort James, and who, some 


time after his return to England, published in London a 


«‘ Journal” of his residence in America. It is, like many 
of these early contributions to American history, a some- 
what carelessly written pamphlet, rather than an exact de- 
scription of the matters in hand. Penned in a colloquial, 
free-and-easy style, mingled with scraps of divinity and 
college learning, it is not without personal details of 
interest at the present day, and is certainly a characteristic 
specimen of its author. He expresses a general satisfaction 
with the city, and must for the time he remained here 
have been an acquisition to its society. He is even pleased 
with the climate, which he describes as ‘‘ of a sweet and 
wholeseme breath, free from those annoyances which 
are cemmonly ascribed by naturalists for the insalu- 
brity of any country, viz.: south or south-east winds, 


many stagnant waters, lowness of shores, incenstancy of | 


weather and the excessive heat of the Summer, the ex- 
tremity of which is gently refreshed, fanned and allayed 
by constant breezes from the sea.” If we do not find all 
this at present, we must remember that the island then 
possessed its natural elevations, and .ts most crowded set- 
tlement had something of the simplicity of a virzin scene 
of natural beanty. If it were restored to its old condi- 
tion there is little donbt that Manhattan, from the natural 





* Mary L. Booth’s “ History of the City of New York,” 169. 








forms us in a note to the Journal, was somewhere be- 
tween the present Cedar Street and Maiden Lane, in the 
immediate vicinity of the ‘‘bear” operations of Wall 
Street. 


delighted, finding ‘‘the inhabitants, both English and 
Dutch, very civil and courteous, as I may speak by ex- 
perience, amongst whom I have often wish’d myself and 
family, to whose tables I was frequently invited, and al- 
ways concluded with a generous bottle of Madeira.” 
While on this subject he relates an anecdote somewhat 
sarcastic, indeed,on the controversial habits of his brother- 
clergymen of Manhattan, but quite complimentary, in the 
conclusion, to their learning. 

*‘In the same City of New York,” says he, “‘ where I 
was minister to the English, there were two other minis- 
ters, or dominies, as they were called there, the one a 
Lutheran, a German or High Dutch, the other a Calvinist, 
an Hollander or Low Dutchman, wbo behav’d themselves 
one toward another so shily and uncharitably as if Luther 
and Calvin had bequeathed and entailed their virulent 
and bigotted spirits upon them and their heirs for ever. 
They had not visited or spoken to each other with any re- 
spect for six years together before my being there, with 
whom I, being much acquainted, I invited them both 
with their vrows to a supper one night, unknown to each 
other, with an obligation that they should not speak one 
word in Dutch, under the penalty of a bottle of Madeira, 
alledging that I was so imperfect in that language that 
we could not manage a sociable discourse ; so, accordingly 
they came, and at the first interview they stood so ap- 
palled as if the ghosts of Luther and Calvin had suffered 
a transmigration ; but the amaze soon went off with a 
salve tu quoque and a bottle of wine, of which the Calvin- 
ist dominie was a true carouzer, and so we continued our 
mensalia, the whole meeting in Latin, which they both 
spoke so fluently and promptly that I blush’d at myself 
with a passionate regret that I could not keep pace with 
them, and at the same time could not forbear reflecting 
upon our English schools and universities, who indeed 
write Latin elegantly, but speak it as if they were con- 
fined to mood and figure, forms and phrases ; whereas it 
should be their common talk in their seats and halls, as 
well as in their school disputations and themes.” Wolley, 
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the author of this amusing sketch of old New York, left 
the province in 1680 with a certificate from the governor 
of an ‘‘ unblamable life and conversation.” 

New Amsterdam, our New York, in Dutch time was the 
only port of entry in the colony. Italone had the ‘staple 
right” by which all vessels trading along the coast were 
required to discharge their cargoes there, or else pay the 
duties. Its commercial history thus dates far back. 
Father Jogues mentions the arrival, in the Fall of 1643, of 
three large vessels from the West Indies, which came for 
eargoes of wheat, and The Arms of Amsterdam, which in 
1626 bore to Holland the news of the purchase of the 
island for sixty guilders, carried out more than 8,000 
beaver and other skins, as well as oak and hickory timber ; 
so that, if old New York houses were built of brick from 
Holland, there are probably Dutch houses at Amsterdam 
with beams that grew on Manhattan Island. He de- 
scribes our city at that time in these terms: ‘‘ The 
largest ships ascend to Manhattan Island, which is seven 
leagues in circuit, and on which there is a fort to serve as 
the commencement of a town to be built here, and to be 
called New Amsterdam. The fort, which is at the point 
of the island, about five or six leagues from the mouth, is 
called Fort Amsterdam; it has four regular bastions, 
mounted with several pieces of artillery. All these bas- 
tions and the curtains were, in 1643, but earthworks, most 
of which had crumbled away, so that the fort could be 
entered on all sides. There was no ditch. For the gar- 
rison of the said fort, and of another which they had built 
still further up, against the incursions of the Indians, 
their enemies, there were sixty soldiers. They were be- 
ginning to face the gate and bastions with stone. Within 
the fort there was a stone church, which was pretty large ; 
the house of the Governor, whom they call Director- 
general, quite neatly built of brick ; the store-houses and 
barracks. On this Island of Manhattan, and in its envi- 
rons, there may well be 400 or 500 men of different sects 
and nations. They are scattered here and there on the 
river, above and below, as the beauty and convenience of 
the spot invited each to settle ; some mechanics, how- 
ever, who ply their trade, are ranged under the fort ; all 
the others being exposed to the incursions of the Indians.” 

No plan of a town was laid out, and the devious paths 
from the scattered houses gave the town its winding and 
crooked streets ; Pearl Street, then skirting the water's 
edge, being one of the first, then Broad, with its canal. 
On these encroached hog-pens and other nuisances, till 
fence-viewers were appointed to make the streets more 
decent. 

The early Dutch settlers occupied the grounds cleared 
and rudely tilled by the Indians; others ent away the 
sturdy oaks, chestnuts, maple, cedar, mulberry and per- 
simmon-trees, which covered much of the island. Log- 
houses were already giving place to stone structures, with 
lime made by burning the vast heaps of clam and oyster- 
shells left by the natives on the shores. The Dutch 
brought over cattle and horses, and planted wheat as 
well as other European grains, and set out orchards of 
apples and other fruit. The French missionary was 
charmed with the beauty of the peaches. 

The earliest mill was in the fort, shown in some early 
views of the town, propped on three supports. One con- 
temporaneous writer in 1649 complains that the church, 
with its double roof and square steeple, erected in Kieft’s 
time, ‘‘ intercepts and turns off the south wind from the 
grist-mill which stands close by, for which reason there is 
frequently in Summer a want of bread from its inability 
to grind, though not from this cause alone. The mill is 
neglected, and in consequence of remaining idle most of 





the time has become considerably rotten, so that it cannot 
be made to go with more than two arms, and it has been 
so for nearly five years.” The good wives of New Am- 
sterdam, thus driven to the hand-mills, doubtless, re- 
garded the church, though the best building in the town, 
with no favor. There were complaints that in Kieft’s time 
that Church services were not well attended, the Director 
giving no encouragement. 

A brewery, however, was one of the early institutions of 
the town, and no complaints are recorded of its inefficiency. 
The place was more lively and convivial than the New 
England towns of the same faith, for noisy sports were 
permitted, and though ordinances were passed against 
goose-pulling, pail-tipping, and firing of guns on holi- 
days, they do not seem to have been rigidly enforced, nor 
was Sunday observed with Puritan strictness. Indeed, it 
became necessary to pass an ordinance to prevent beer- 
tapping during divine service. In Winter, skating, the 
national pastime of Holland, found votaries of both sexes, 
who enlivened the Kolck and other ponds with their 
merry voices. 

New EngjJand had no holidays, but New Netherland en- 
joyed them. New Year’s Day was a day of open houses, 
neighborly visits, and of hearty eating and drinking, as 
well as hearty congratulations. Paas or Easter was kept 
with great state, and the children had their colored eggs, 
and their games of egg-cracking. Pinxter, or Pentecost, 
was another holiday, while all the merriment of the year 
was summed up in Christmas, to which the honor of St. 
Nicholas, patron saint of sailors, and of New Netherland, 
was transferred, Santa Claus taking the place of Christ- 
kind as the bestower of gifts on the deserving young. 

Though the Indians had sold their island and given up 
their clearings at the point of the island, some still lived, 
scattered in their long community-houses, built of hickory 
poles and covered with bark. Men with their faces be- 
smeared with every color that Indian art could supply, 
and women whose ideas of feminine adorniment were 
limited to black spots, irregularly distributed over the face, 
were seen in the winding streets of the town, coming to ex- 
change game, fish or furs for tue commodities which they 
had learned to prize. Their clothing was little more than 
a breech-cloth or petticoat, their jewelry beads of zevant 
or clam-shell, strung round the neck or head, or hanging 
from the ears, or ornaments of red deer’s hair on the head 
or neck. 

The professions were but feebly represented. The first 
clergyman, Dominie Michaelius, arrived in 1628 ; the first 
lawyer was Adrian van der Donck, who came to the colony 
in 1641, but the authorities would not permit him to try 
cases ; with an equity that does credit to their judgment, 
they excluded him because, as there was no lawyer to 
plead against him, the other side would not have fair 
play. It was not till 1653 that he was allowed to practice 
his profession ‘‘as far as giving advice,’’ and ‘‘as there 
were, no doubt, some lawyers already in New Netherland 
who could be engaged on the other side,” full liberty 
seems to have been soon promised for the display of his 
eloquence and erudition, but, even in Wolley’s time, he 
says, ‘‘I seldom knew of any lawsuit, for, indeed, at- 
torneys were denied the liberty of pleading.” A notary 
had already been appointed in 1650, with full power to 
draw up “‘all Declarations, Testaments, Codicils, Instru- 
ments, Preliminary Informations, Mercantile and Mar- 
riage Contracts, and other acts.” 

Whatever the luxury of the city now, it was in Dutch 
times a model of rudesimplicity. There was no pomp, no 
military show, no gay officers to set fashions. When 
Colonel Nicolls came with his troops to man Fort James, 
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he found accommo- 
dations poor and 
scanty. Some time 
after he wrote to the 
Duke of York, ‘‘ Not 
one soldier hath to 
this day, since J] 
brought them out of 
England, been in a 
pair of sheets, or 
upon any sort of bed 
but canvas and 
straw.” 

Fear of attack from 
Indians or English 
led, in 1652, to in- 
closing the more 
thickly populated 
part of the town 
with palisades, and a 
breastwork with a 
ditch three feet wide 
and two deep, and on 





richest man in the 
colony at the time 
of the conquest, was 
reputed to possess 
whole hogsheads of 
Indian money or 
‘*wampam,” and his 
daughter had no lack 
of wooers. As the 
Dutch were the pro- 
ducers, the- made the 
English pay roundly 
for all they needed. 
Rev. Mr. Wolley 
groaned over the 
prices he had to pay: 
three shillings fo: 
shoeing his horse, 
twelve shillings for a 
load of hay, one 
pound five for a pair 
of boots or shoes. 
The health of the 


the signal of danger, island must have 
all the inhabitants been good in those 
were to remove with days, although New 
their families and Amsterdam had no 
goods within these Board of Health or 
defenses. At first modern conveniences 
there was no military to secure sanitary 
organization among protection. Surgeons 
the settlers, and the at least seem to have 
Company's soldiers had little to do, for 
in the fort were few; in 1652 they peti- 
but in 1653 there PORTRAIT OF STEENDAM, NEW YORK’S FIRST POET. tioned the council 
was a Burgher Corps, for ‘‘the exclusive 


Captain Arent van Hattem being in command, the | right to shave,” claiming, apparently, the rights of barber 


four companies being officered by himself, Lieutenant 
Paul van der Grist, Ensign van Beeck and a sergeant. 

With the coming of the English there was a great 
change. The officers were men of family, and men of 
the gay reign of Charles II. 
and show at once appeared. Military display prevailed ; 
more style and fashion in house-furnishing, dress and at 
table at once set in. New_houses were erected of brick 
“or stone, with roofs of red or black tile, and the city be- 
gan to acquire a more pretentious appearance. 

Some of the old Dutch settlers were, however, weal- 
thy and shrewd. Frederick Philipse, deemed to be the 


; Surgeons, 


A certain degree of pomp | 


Of the physicians, Dr. Hans Kiersted and sae 
Huguenot La Montagne rank among the earliest and best. 

The Dutch were men of the sea, and almost by nature 
ship-builders. Adrian Block is the pioneer of the ship- 
building industry of Manhattan, having built the Onrus¢ 
in 1614; and a fine ship of 800 tons, carrying thirty guns 
was launched from a Manhattan shipyard in Minuit’s 
time. 


Slavery early found a home on the island. The Dutch 


| West India Company owned slaves elsewhere, and intro- 


| 


duced them into New Netherland, where they were em- 
ployed to build the fort. Before long the Company's 
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negroes gave the little town a panic. One day in 1641 poet, whose name still lives among the Dutch votaries of 


one of these blacks was found murdered in the fort. Six | 
of his fellow-slaves were arrested, and under the pres- 
sure of torture confessed that they had together killed 
him. One was selected by lot to pay the penalty of the 





PETER STUYVESANT. 


law, and he was sentenced to be hanged. On the ap- 
pointed day he mounted a ladder, as the custom was in 
those days, and being a fellow of herculean size, a double 
rope was fastened around his neck. When the ladder 
was pulled aside, however, the ropes both gave way, 
aud he fell to the ground. The people then interfered 
and demanded his pardon. 

Such was New Amsterdam, the Manhattan city, under 
the rule of Holland and her great trading company. 
Crippled by a commercial’ corporation, patroons and 
grasping directors, it had little opportunity for progress. 





While Holland was a seat of intellectual activity and deep 
thinkers in religion and philosophy and science, and 


| 


possessed a school of art, which still stands unrivaled, her | 


colony showed no signs of literature, art or science. The 
schools of New Amsterdam were few and not of high 
grade. La Montagne brought the culture of Catholic 





STUYVESANT’S HOUSE. 


France, and his family showed a training far superior to 
most of the young people of the colony. The contribu- 
tions to literature from New Netherland are but pamph- 





the muses. 

Jacob Steendam led a wandering life, writing some of 
his first poems in Africa on the Guinea coast, and coming 
to New Amsterdam about 1650. Tor a poet he was not 
ill to do, for three years after his arrival he bought a 
house and lot on Pearl Street, and another on Broadway, 
and owned other property in the colony. He was for 
several years a prominent and active citizen, trading to 
Africa, aiding in all pub- 
lie work by liberal con- 
tributions. His first poent 
on his adopted home, 
‘The Complaint of New 
Amsterdam to her 
Mother,” was sent to Hol- 
land in 1659, to be pub- 
lished as a means of at- 
tracting emigration and 
exciting interest. This 
was followed after an in- 
terval of two years by 
another poem from his 
muse, ‘‘The Praise of New Netherland,” an elaborate 
description of the country and its products. His ‘‘ Spur- 
ring Verses” were also intended to stimulate men of 
influence to undertake American colonization. But he 
finally returned to Holland, and going to Batavia, prob- 
ably died there. The late Henry C. Murphy collected his 
New Netherland poems, reprinting them, as well as giv- 
ing the poems of his brother poets, Dominie Selyns and 
Nicasuis de Sille, with translations of them all. 

At first the citizens had no power over the municipal 
government of the city. The whole power of the embryo 
city, like that 
of the colony, 
was in the 
hands of the 
director and 
his council. 
There was 
indignation ; 





STUYVESANT’S SEAL, 


therewerepro- 
tests; there 
were com- 


plaints sent to 
the mother 
country ; but 
Van ‘Twiller 
and Kieft held 
out firmly and 
repressed op- 
position with 
a heavy hand. 
Stuyvesant 
was too much 
accustomed 
to military 
obedience 
from those 





beneath him Zs 
to listen @X) | 
calmly to any “ie ee 
|} talk about ee ——— 
popular re- 


‘ STUYVESANT’S PEAR-TREE. 
p resentation. 


But he was at last forced to yield, and on Candlemas 


lets, brief accounts of the country, complaints and libels. | Day, February 2d, 1653, Stuyvesant issued a proclama- 


Yet the town had for atime as one of its inhabitants a | tion appointing Arent van Hattem and Martin Krygier 
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burgomasters, Paul Vander Grist, Maximilian van Gheel, | 
Allard Anthony, Willem Beekman and Pieter van Cou- 
wenhoven, schepens of the City of New Amsterdam, 
whieh was thus duly organized, although the people were 
not allowed to choose these municipal officers. 

A city government then began, and its records, even after 
the English occupation, drawn up in Dutch, are still 
preserved in the archives of the city, and were translated 
by the late historian of New York, E. B. O’Callaghan. 
The burgomasters and schepens formed not only a legis- 
lative, but also a judicial, body. They tried actions for 
debt, fer defamation of character—which seems to have 
been a frequent occurrence—for breach of promise cf 
marriage, that cause of action being also ancient, as well 


as fer assaults and thefts and breaches of the peace. . 


The city magistrates were formally installed each year 
with solemn prayer. | 
The year 1653 was an eventful one for the city. In 
September sixty-four canoes, filled with braves from the | 
tribes on both sides of the Hudson suddenly appeared at | 
daybreak before the place, and the warriors were soon 
breaking into houses and creating universal alarm. The 
council and chief men gathered in the fort, and summon- 
ing the chiefs of the native army before them, demanded 
an explanation. ‘The Indians made every profession of 
peaceful intent, and promised to leave the city before 
sunset and encamp on Nutten Island ; but as the shades 
of night began to gather over the city, they made an 
attack. Van Dyck fell, pierced by an arrow in his breast ; 
Captain Leendertsen was cut down with an ax. The bur- 
gher corps and the garrison, which had been under 
arms, led by Secretary van Tienhoven, then sallied from 
the fort, and charging the Indians, drove them through 
the streets to their canoes, losing several killed and | 
wounded, but slaying three of the red assailants. New | 
Amsterdam was saved, but from the ramparts of the forts 
flames could be seen at Hoboken and Pavonia, and soon 
after on Staten Island, where the savages burned and 

slaughtered at their will. 

The city was rife with war and rumors of war till 1664, 
when the Council Chamber in Fort Amsterdam witnessed 
a solemn assembly of Dutch officials and native sachems. 
They concluded a treaty of peace, which was signed as the 
cannon of the fort sent out in thunder the grateful tidings 
to the land that peace was restored. The people of the 
city and colony soon kept a general day of thanksgiving. 





TWO ANECDOTES OF “LORD 
DUNDREARY.” 

Mk. E. A. Sornern, the celebrated ‘“‘ Lord Dundreary,” 
was invited to two houses in one evening. One entertain- 
ment was a party of “ grown-ups,” the other of children. 
Sothern considered it would be a capital joke if he entered | 
the drawing-room full of children on all fours, and pre- 
tended to bea bear. When the footman announced Mr. 
Sothern, the actor carried out his intention, to the no 
small amazement of the assembled guests. He had mixed 
up the twe houses, and found himself in the centre of | 
wonder-stricken ‘‘grown-ups.” 

Sothern gave a dinner-party one evening to about a | 
dozen men. One of the guests, whom we will call 
Thompson, was late. They had just sat down to their 
soup, when a loud ring announced the arrival of the late 
Mr. Thompson. Sothern hastily exclaimed : 

*‘Let us all get under the table. Fancy Thompson's 
surprise when he beholds a leng table devoid of guests.” | 
Sothern’s love of practical joking was well known, so | 








THE FIFTY EARLIEST ENGLISH WILLS. 





that the company were not astonished at the proposition, 
and in a couple of seconds every man was concealed from 
view beneath the table. Sothern made a half-dive, then 
resumed his place at the head of the table. Thompson 
entered, stared, and exclaimed : 

‘* Hallo! where are all the fellows ?” 

Sothern shook his head in a lugubrious fashion, and in 
melancholy tones replied : 

““T can’t explain it, my dear fellow ; but the moment 
they heard your name, they all got under the table.” 

The expression on the faces of the hoaxed guests as 
they slowly emerged, one by one, from their concealment, 
can be better imagined than described. 





EVENSONG. 


Ou, clear, far-deepening skies! 
Full moon, and not a star; 

Save, as the sunset dies, 
Bright Hesperus afar. 


Oh, magic of the air, 

Like breath of heaven divine: 
Oh, charm of all things fair— 

Oh, happy heart of mine! 

The dim light dies away 

From out the charméd west: 
The busy life of day, 

Sinks suddenly to rest; 
And in the deepening calm, 

Far through the twilight clear; 
Sweet as an angel’s psalm, 

Thy tender voice I hear, 
Far is thy happy home, 

Yet am I near to thee; 
And like dear music come 

Thy words of prayer to me, 
Ay, through my lonely life, 

Through all its toil and care; 
In stillness or in strife, 

I hear thy evening prayer. 


THE FIFTY EARLIEST ENGLISH WILLS. 

A curious volume just edited for the Early English 
Text Society, by Mr. I’. J. Furnivall, shows us the passion 
for religious and charitable bequests apparently at its 
height. The wills published are not selected for any 
peculiarity in their contents, but because they are the 
earliest that are written wholly or partially in English. 
They tell us much of great interest relating to domestic 
life at the time (they take in about fifty years from 1387), 
but the characteristics that predominate in all, with but few 
exceptions, is the subjection of the family feeling to the 


| absorbing interest in the future welfare of the soul. 


The earliest of them all (that of John Corn, in 1387), 
says: ‘‘I bequeath my goods in two parts, that is to say, 
half to me.” 

John Corn reminds us of the miser who, having been 
with difficulty persuaded to make a will, left his property 
to himself. His meaning, of course, was that it should 


| be spent in Masses for his soul, and in bespeaking the 


prayers of religious persons and of the poor generally on 
his behalf. 

John Pynchin, in 1392, leaves nothing to his family or 
to his friends, but provides that ‘‘ when men may espy 
any poor man of religion, whether Monk, @ancn or Friar,” 
such poor man is to have six-and-eightpence. 

Ladv Alice West, in 1395, after giving her best beds and 
second-best beds to her daughters and daughter-in-law, 
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proceeds to develop an elaborate scheme for the benefit 
of the souls of Sir Thomas West, of her relatives, and of 
all Christian folk. Besides a sum of £14 10s. (equivalent 
to about $500 of our money) for 4,400 Masses, there are 
nearly twenty bequests of 100 shillings to various religious 
bodies, such as ‘‘ The Menouresses dwelling without Ald- 
gate,” ‘* The Friars of Newgate,”’‘‘ The Friars of Kudgate,” 
for the same purpose. A bailiff or reeve and sundry old 
servants are not forgotten, but they are of far less account 
than the dispensers of purgatorial relief. It is character- 
istic of the prevailing feeling of the time that only one 
secular priest is found among the recipients of Lady 
Alice’s bounty—the Vicar of Newton Valance is to have 
forty shillings. This noble lady, however, seems to have 
had the territorial instinct, and does not alienate her 
lands. We find other testators more thorough in their 
devotion to the same object. 

Thomas Walwayne leaves the third of the value of his 
land to go to the building of the steeple of Marcle Church, 
and after providing for the immediate saying of a thousand 
Masses, leaves land for the founding of a chantry, ‘‘ where 
& priest is to sing continually.” 

John Chelmeswyk goes far beyond this. After many 
smaller bequests for spiritual purposes, he gives £70 to 
two priests, to sing for seven years for his soul. His 
manors of Hay and Tasley are to be sold for the same 
purpose, and if he die childless, his manor of Haverton 
is to be similarly disposed of. Here a secular priest, the 
parson of Tasley, comes in for nothing but the friendly 
gift of some bedding. 

Richard Bokeland, in 1436, provides for a million Masses 
at fourpence each (a more liberal payment than Lady 
Alice West's, forty years before). 

William Newland makes provision for pilgrimage to be 
made for his spiritual benefit. His executors are to find 
a man who will go to Jerusalem for fifty marks (some- 
thing about $1,500 of our money). Another is to go to 
Canterbury barefoot for ten shillings, and a third to the 
shrine of St.James of Compostella for five pounds. 

Another common vharacteristic of these wills, one of 
which, by the way, we may find traces in the provision of 
modern testators, is the jealousy shown of wives. In one, 
it is provided that the widow, as a condition of holding 
the manors bequeathed to her, was to make a solemn vow 
of chastity, in the presence of the bishop and the congre- 
gation. 








CHARLES MATHEWS’S FOOTMAN. 


One warm Summer day Mathews had a dinner-party at 
Highgate. There were present, among others, Broderip, 
Theodore Hook, General Phipps, Manners Sutton (then 
Speaker of the House of Commons), and Charles Kemble. 
Dessert was laid out on the lawn. Mathews, without 
hinting his intention, rang the bell in the dining-room, 
and on its being answered, told the man to follow him to 
the stables, while he gave the coachman certain directions 
in his presence. The instant Mathews reached the stable- 
door he called to the coachman (who he knew was not 
there), looked in, and before the man-servant could come up 
Mathews started back, and in a voice of horror, cried out : 

‘Good Heavens! go back, go back and tell Mr. Kem- 
ble that his horse has cut his throat !” 

The simple goose, infected by his master’s well-feigned 
panic, and never pausing to reflect on the absurdity of 





Mr. Kemble in no hurry to move, he repeated his appeal 
with increased emphasis : ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, sir, come ; 
your poor horse has cut his throat !” 


A TERRIBLE BRUTE. 
Tue Van Esselens were justly renowned throughout 
all Humansdorp District, if not through all the Cape 
Colony, as the bravest tiger-hunters in their parts. This 
was no small fame among Cape hunters, for Humansdorp 
is noted as a district where tigers are the biggest, the 
ugliest and the worst to tackle of any in the Colony. 

But there was one time when they paid dearly enough 
for their fame. 

In this tiger-hunting family there were Jan, the father, 
a tall and rough-featured old man, of a jolly disposition ; 
Hans, the elder son, a young man even taller than his 
father, and of as cheerful disposition ; and Hendrick, a 
lad of about fourteen, tall and lank and courageous for his 
age; and, lastly, Old Hans, an uncle of the boys, so 
called to distinguish him from the younger Hans. 

The farm is covered with tropical-looking jungle, with 
here and there a thicket of Cape trees, such as the mimosa, 
or guava-bush, while in several places about are jungly 
crags and ‘‘ kloofs,” or ravines. 

These were the favorite haunts of the tiger, which 
pestered the flocks of sheep, goats, or cattle, and kept 
the farmers always on the watch. 

One morning a cow and calf were missed from the 
‘‘kraal”’ or pen of the Van Esselen homestead, and Hans 
was sent to seek them out. Unfortunately, where the 
pasture was best the tigers were most numerous in this 
district. Hans was not long hunting the cow before ha 
found her toward one of the kloofs. On calling her by 
name, the poor animal turned round and gave a moan, 
and Hans then discovered that the calf was missing. 

It at once struck him that a tiger might have carried off 
the calf, and he walked. on to see if he might find a 
‘**spoor,” or track, the poor cow following him at a dis- 
He had not gone far when, right before him, the 
reddish form of an immense tiger rose up from beside a 
clump of mourse-bush, and the sight stopped him on the 
instant. 

For the first moment it made him tremble, but a quick 
movement of the great tiger toward him brought life in 
the young man. ‘ 

It was lucky that he had his gun with him. The beast 
was only five paces from him, but, quick as thought, Hans 
fired. The bullet went into the tiger’s ribs. It shocked 
him for the moment, and then, with two or three quick 
leaps, he was upon Hans before the latter could further 
defend himself. 

The mere force of the leap knocked him over, and for 
the next five minutes the tiger mauled him with his paws, 
ripped his clothes, and dug his claws into his flesh with 
such energy that Hans had no power or chance of resist- 
ance ; yet the animal never used his teeth upon him. 

It seemed an act of Providence that while this was going 
on the cow ran up, as if to take the part of poor Hans. 
The tiger, thus diverted from his deadly work, jumped 
away toward the cow, who bolted off, bellowing in terror ; 
and Hans, realizing his chance, leaped up and was off in 
another direction, leaving his gun behind. 

Happily, the tiger did not give chase, and both Hans 
and the cow escaped. 


tance. 





the thing, burst on to the lawn, and with cheeks blanched 
with terror, roared out : 
“Mr. Kemble, sir, 


yon’re wanted directly '’ Seeing | 


The former had not gone far when he literally sank 
He made the rest of his 
way by crawling, and it was an hour before he reached 


from his wounds and excitement. 
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the horse, all dirty, ragged and blood-stained. The 


homestead was now all excitement, and in ten minutes | 


Jan, the father, Old Hans and little Hendrick, were off 
on the spoor, each with loaded guns and dogs. 

It was not long before they found the tiger viciously 
sniffing around the scene of his late encounter. 

The dogs tackled the beast on the spot, and young 
Hendrick marched up bravely in front of his father and 
uncle. He did not raise his gun till within about twelve 
feet of the tiger, and intended to get one fair, deadly shot. 

He had made too bold this time ; for, quick as the cat 
it resembled, the tiger made a clear leap, bounding on the 
lad. Thetwo rolled over and over like two fighting dogs, 
the tiger with his claws fastened in the boy’s shoulders, 


| for old Hans had now got the first chance of a shot 


| was 


A TERRIBLE BRUTE. 


bones of the old man’s arms were heard to fairly crack 
between the crushing jaws. The tiger was now on top all 
the while, and was doing quick and deadly. . with Jan's 
arms and shoulders. 

But now another avenger appeared against the beast, 
r% nd 
well he used the chance. a 

The tiger’s own rage made him forget his third ojgyo- 
nent, and so he out-tigered himself. A bullet from old 
Hans’s gun went through his head, and a stream of }'ood 
fell upon old Jan as the brute loosened his hold. Two of 
the dogs now also dashed upon him, and the terrible fight 
soon ended. But poor Wilhelmina, Hendrick’s 
mother, received home a cruelly wounded family. 


A TERRIBLE BRUTE. —‘‘ HE WRENCHED OFF A SHARP-POINTED BRANCH FROM A TREE THAT STOOD AT HAND, INTENDING TO 
RUN IT DOWN THE ANIMAL’S THROAT.” 


but the latter with a grip under his throat that prevented | 


the animal from using his teeth. 

The two old men were staggered at the sight, and the | 
dogs for some reason held off. | 
‘* Alle machtig, my poor boy !” roared the old man, as he 
saw the animal rolling with his son toward the steep rocks | 
of the kloof. | 

In his terror he tossed away his gun, only to miss it the | 
next moment. There was no time to turn back for it, | 
however, and he wrenched off a sharp-pointed branch from 
a tree that providentially stood at hand, intending to run 
it down the animal’s throat, if nothing else. 

The quick-eyed tiger saw it, and, leaving the boy, 
bounded on the old man, whom he caught by the shoulders 
an‘ bore to the ground as easily as he had done the boy. 

This time the terrible teeth came into play, and the | 


Her favorite boy, whose countenance had always been 
her glory, was now disfigured for life ; and, worse still, 
her husband, after lingering several weeks, died from the 
mortification which had set into the wounds. 


% x % % * * 


The Van Esselen boys no longer looked upon tiger- 
hunting as a pleasant amusement, though their courage 
is told in many a farmhouse in the cape. Like sensible 


| young men, they have turned their courage to even better 


account, for Hans is now the supreme ruler of a troop of 


| ostriches, and Hendrick has the honor of sitting in the 
| seat of the resident magistrate, where, with more honor- 


able courage, he is still the foe of any legal tiger that may 
chance along, and the firm aad fearless protector of his 
brother-man. 
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THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS, 
Kiyo Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day as his lions fought, sat looking on the court; 


The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in their pride, 

And ‘mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom h 
sighed. 

And truly ‘twas a gellant thing to see that crowning show, 

Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below 


Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid-laughing jaws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went with 
their paws; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they roiled on one another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thunderous smother. 

The bloody foam above the bars came whisking through the air, 

Sid Francis, then, “‘ Faith, gentlemen, we're better here than there.” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the king, a beauteous, lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp, bright eyes, which always scemed 
the same. 

She thought, The count, my lover, is brave as brave can be; 

He surely would do wondrous things 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is divine; 

Ill drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory will be mine. 


to show his love of me. 


HALF A 


| breaking. 





DOLLAR. 


Then, stooping down, she kissed the sweet, 
eager face, and turned mournfully away in her dreary 
search for bread. 

Thus tenderly encouraged, the little girl tied the 
strings of a rusty cloak-hood, out of which her pale but 
most lovely face shone like a flower as she went back to 
the basement, resolved to do wonderful things that would 
surprise her mother when she came home. Searching 
out a poor littlo market-basket long out of use in that 
household, she arranged her precious articles in the 
bottom, putting the brightest side uppermost, and made 
her way into the busy part of the city, far more hopeful 
than her mother had been. 

Once in Broadway she began to look around for cus- 
tomers, holding her merchandise well in sight and lifting 
her beautiful eyes in eager appeal, almost in astonishment, 


| when so many went by without deigning to look in her 
| basket ; for it was the day before Christmas and the throng 
she wandered throug): were in search of far more sumptu- 


Bhe dropped her glove to prove his love, then looked at him and | ‘ 2 
| of her face rather than her merchandise ; but only to sink 


smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild. 


The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regained his place, | 


Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s face, 

“ By Heaven !” said Francis, “‘ rightly done !” and he rose from 
where he sat; 

“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task like that.” 


HALF A DOLLAR. 


A Curistmas Story. 
By MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
Cuaprer I. 

‘ HEY stood together that cold morning — the 
*);{ widow and her child—hesitating in the half-open 
2‘) basement-door. She, looking drearily through 
i the: rusted: iron railings: of the area. as: if: she 
dreaded to go out:.on a search: for’ work that seemed 
hopeless ; the little girl more cheerful, but subdued and 
saddened by the mournful pallor of her-mother's face. 

‘*Don’t go very far, mother; and keep the shawl tightly 
round you, for it’s going to be awful cold,” she said, 
s‘riving bravely to keep herself from shivering, under the 
cape of an old cloak: that: had little warmth init: ‘I’m 
5 ire to sell some of these things—they are so useful, you 
know; and lots of people will want them, when it is so 
close to Christmas.” 









Ruth looked wistfully into her mother’s face as she | 


made her hopeful argument. 


The day before, when her | 


mother was out: in search of work, and there had been | 


neither fire nor food in: the basement for twenty-four 
hours, she had found, in an old, disused chest, among 
other: things too worthless for use or the pawnbroker, 
some frayments of a worn-out shawl, which, being of 
wool, held in its decay some gleams of bright coloring. 

Out of this poor material she had made holders for 
smoothing-irons and little, starlike pen-wipers, in the 
pitiful hope that in the crowd of purchasers thronging 
the streets she might find some kind soul that would buy 
her wares for enough to give a little food and fire for 
Christmas Day. 

The widow had listened to the child with a patient 
smile when she followed her to the basement-door and 
thus begged her to come back soon and tell her how to 
spend the money she was sure to make—a smile such as 
hopeless women wear, sometimes, when their hearts are 








ous gifts than she had to offer. 
At times the heart would leap in her bosom as some 
lady turned her eyes that way, attracted by the loveliness 


heavier and heavier as a glittering toy-shop or gorgeously 
draped window lured even thatsmall notice away from her. 

Poor child ; no one in that moving panorama cared for 
her or the wares on which she had built such loving 
So, sad at heart; and faint with disappointment, 
she struggled on with the unseemly basket on her arm, 
urged at last to call out and beseech people to look on 
her humble store ; but this she did so timidly, and in a 
voice that only rose high enough in the general din to 
frighten herself. No one else heeded it. 

Still the girl toiled on, hour after hour, hoping against 
hope ; for it seemed impossible to her that some one in 
all the groups she passed should not care for the things 
on which she had Javished so much hopeful ingenuity. 

At last the gathering of a great storm thinned the streets 
and drove her homeward utterly chilled. On the way 
into her own dingy neighborhood she passed by a car- 
penter’s-shop where one of the workmen had sometimes 
given her shavings to kindle:the fire with. 

She could hear: his: plane moving to and fro with a soft, 
rushing sound, and knew'that shavings were dropping in 
a soft heap of curls beside his work-bench ; perhaps he 
would give them to her.. Even one flash of heat in that 
cold basement would be better than nothing when her 
mother came home. Her poor, dear mother, who would 
be. so disappointed when she found that none of her 
holders had been sold. 

She was right ; the carpenter was at work, buried knee- 
deep in pine shavings. He smiled as she came in, and, 
seeing her basket, motioned that she should help herself. 

In amoment Ruth had her arms full of shavings, and 
was crushing them into her basket, leaving. quantity of 
chips that lay underneath untouched ; but, with unusual 
benevolence, the carpenter thrust them toward her with 
his foot, and, when her basket was full, picked up some 
fragments of lath which he tied into a bundle and asked 
her, kindly, if she could carry it. 

Carry it! The girl absolutely laughed as she lifted the 
basket with one hand and took the bundle under her 
arm. At any rate, they would have one good fire when 
her mother came home. She lifted her grateful eyes to 
the man and thanked him so earnestly that he gathered 
up a few more blocks and heaped the basket to over- 
flowing. 

Ruth was right ; when her mother came ‘in, faint and 
heartsick. a cheerful fire was crackling on the hearth 


hopes. 
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which illuminated the whole room, while Ruth stood be- 
fore it, half forgetful of her disappointment, feeding the 
flames with shavings and smiling as the warmth spread 
its glow all around her. ; 

All those weary hours the poor woman had been in 
search of work, sewing—something—anything that would 
bring food and warmth into her miserable home, for the 
terror of absolute starvation was upon her. Starvation 
for the child she loved better than her own life, and had 
shielded from want almost at the expense of her life, 
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‘*T have tried to keep you from it.” 

**And so you have, mother. See how round and rosy 
Tam, while you grow thinner and thinner every day.” 

The child took the pale, famished face of her mother 
between her two little hands, and kissed it tenderly. 

For a while the mother and child sat together, gazing 
into the firelight, which was going down almost as sud- 
denly as it had been enkindled. The night had set in 
earlier than usual, because. of the storm, and, in very 
weariness, those two sat upon the broken hearth until 





as any one might have known by her thin figure, the 
haunting hunger in those large, sad eyes, and the tender 
devices by which she led the little girl into believing that 
she got plenty out-of-doors, which made her appetite so 
slender at all other times. 

This terrible dread that Ruth must suffer as she had 
done drove the poor woman to desperation that day ; 
never in her greatest need had she pleaded for work with 
such persistence ; but people were too busy and would 
not listen to her importunities. Some dismissed her 
Others, more kind for the 
moment, told her to come again when the holidays were 
over ; but uo one seemed to understand or care for her 
great need of work, So at last she crept home again and 
stood in the door amazed by the fire that spread its glow 
all around her dwelling. 

**Come, mother,” said Ruth, shoving a chair to the 
hearth. ‘‘Isn’t this a famous fire to warm oneself by ? 
Sit up close and enjoy yourself, while I take off your 
bonnet and just smooth your hair a little.” 

The widow seated herself, heli out her numbed hands 
to the fire, and drewa deep breath—the heat was so grate- 
ful to her. Ruth took off the rusty straw bonnet, but 
folded the shawl which her mother had worn tightly 
around her; for she knew how thin and scant were the 
garments underneath, and dreaded to think how soon the 
fire would burn out. 

**T haven’t got anything else, mother,” she said, falter- 
ing a little in her speech. ‘People didn’t want my poor 
little holders, though I did try so hard to sell them.” 

** Ah, my child, I am so used to disappointment that 
it seems natural to me now!” said the mother, looking 
tenderly into the sweet, upturned face that was making 
such pathetic efforts to smile. 

‘* But I feel it dreadfully. I had laid such plans for 
to-night ! I saw the man at the corner grocery cutting 
off such a lovely slice of ham for a woman this morning, 
and you don’t know how I wanted one of them for your 
If I could only have sold my holders—only one 
of them—it would have been so nice. But it wasn’t my 
fault ; I tried and tried, till it was like begging.” 

The poor woman burst into tears, and kissed the face 
now lovingly pressed to hers. 

* Begging, begging !’ she repeated, mournfully. ‘ Your 
father little thought that our girl—his child and mine— 
would ever be brought to speak of that.” 


curtly as an annoyance. 


supper. 


‘** But he did not know how hard it is to be hungry and 
cold,” answered Ruth, meekly, while her eyes dropped 
beneath their thick lashes, and a look of shame stole over 
her features ; for she understood her mother’s words as a 
reproach. ‘* He had not leff you shivering with cold, as 
you are doing now, spite of the fire.” 

‘Thank God that he never did see it!” said the mother. 
** But even hunger and cold shall not make us beggars 
till we have made one effort more. You have never gone 
so long without food in your life before, my darling. Are 
you very hungry ?” 

Ruth looked down quietly. 

‘** No, not very.” 


the last shavings had sunk into a handful of black ashes, 
with here and there a spark darting through them. 

When the last vestige of warmth had departed from 
| the yawning fireplace, the woman arose to her feet, and, 
gathering the shawl about her, searched for the miserable 
straw bonnet Ruth had put aside. 

‘*What is the matter ? Where are you going, mother ?” 

‘Out again. It is Christmas Eve, and Christ died for 
us as well as others.” 

‘* Yes, mother ; I know that.” 

‘We must not sit here and perish while there is one 
hope left. There is a person who owes me a half-dollar 
for work done months ago. I have called for it so often 
that it seems hopeless ; but we cannot sit here and freeze 
to death.” 

“May I go with you ?” asked Ruth, tying on her hood 
by the light of a street-lamp that came dimly through 
the frosted window. There, now, you see I’m ready.” 

‘Yes, dear, storming as it is, anything must be better 
than sitting here alone. Perhaps there will be some luck 
for us. It has been so hard to reach the lady through so 
many servants, and she may not know that I have been to 
her house so often. Besides, the amount is so little she 
may have forgotten. Come, dear, wrap your cape about 
you, and keep under my shawl.” 

Ruth crept under the apology for a shawl, and, thus 
clinging together, the two went up the broken steps into 
the street, which, narrow and squalid as it was, had made 
some pretense at illumination; for the windows of a 
baker’s shop at the corner were unusually brilliant, and the 
grocery opposite met. the little river of light it cast across 
the street more than half-way, hedging it over with ra- 
diance., 

“How little of that would make us comfortable !” 
thought. the poor woman, turning her famished eyes on 
the loaves of bread: heaped on the baker’s counter. 

But she moved on. in silence,,pressing the little hand in 
hers tenderly, as she turned up a cross street, facing the 
wind and sleet with desperate energy. 

The night would have been dark and dreary enough at 
any other time of the year, but now the principal streets 
were in grand illumination. ‘The shop-windows were all 
ablaze, and through them came the vivid coloring of holi- 
day gifts, tinting the very storm with an idea of warmth. 
It was a joyous, pleasant scene, spite of the storm ; for 
the pavements were thronged, and eager traffic was going 
on; but the widow and her child went through it, blind 
to everything but their own great want. 

‘** Mother,” said little Ruth, as they came in front of o 
noble mansion where the widow had paused, searching for 
a number —‘‘ mother, will the half-dollar be enough to get 
a little of the ham too ?” 

“Do not think of that, darling. We may get nothing 
at all. Try and be a brave little girl if we should fail. 
See, there is a carriage at the door! The lady is going 
out. Keep close to me, for I must speak to her.” 

While she was speaking, the door of the mansion 
opened ; a flood of light broke through, and moving down 
the wet steps came a lady folded in a cloak of soft, whitg 
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cloth, with a cloud of lace wound over her head, through | 
which came a gleam of diamonds—a middle-aged lady, 
sumptuously arrayed for some dinner-party. A footman 
was in attendance, carrying an umbrella over her head 


with one hand, while with the other he reverently lifted 
her velvet train from the wet stones. 

When the lady reached the last step, the widow came 
forward, so eager in her distress, that she could only gasp 
out : 

‘Lady, lady ! 
you !” 

The lady did not seem to hear; for the footman had | 
pushed himself between her and the poor woman, whom 
he grufily ordered to stand back, while he sheltered his | 


Only one moment! I must speak with 
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charge to the carriage-door, closed it with a dash, and | 
climbed to the coachman’s seat. 

Before the mother could speak again, little Ruth darted 
out from her shawl and ran after the carriage as it was 
about to drive away. 

“Oh, stop, lady! Make them stop!” she cried out. | 
“We cannot wait. Mother must speak with you.” 

The only answer she received was the swift curl of a 
whip-lash around her hood, the end of which hurt her 
cheek like the sting of a wasp. Then there was a great 
stamping of hoofs, and the carriage dashed away, throw- 
ing a gleam of its lamps on the desperately white face of 
the woman as it turned. ‘ 

‘Oh, mother! What shall we do ?” 

Poor little Ruth crept back to her mother as she uttered 
this woe-begone appeal and stood shivering there. 

The woman took her hand with a wild, almost fierce 
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grasp, and was turning away when a perfect river of light 
broke across the pavement at her feet. 

Ruth looked up at the window from which it came, and 
cried out, joyfully : 

“Oh, mother, look! They haven’t al gone out! See, 
what a beautiful lady !” 

The woman lifted her eyes, and there, standing at a 
window, holding back its crimson silk and lace draperies 
with her hand, saw a young lady looking out upon the 
storm. The light of many rainbows seemed falling on her 
from a crystal chandelier that kindled up the room with 
its diamond reflections, and through the open leaf of a 
folding-door broke in the grander illumination of another 
room, hung profusely with Christmas garlands, woven in 
with richer draperies. 
In the centre of this 
a young spruce- 
tree towered to the ceil- 


room 
ing, laden down in 
every branch with glit- 
tering and costly gifts 
that, to the 
little Ruth, 
seemed planted in fairy- 
land. 

‘** Mother, 
look ! Isn't 
Christmas-tree ?” 
Ruth, 
mother 


—a tree 


eves of 


mother 
that a 
cried 
shoving her 
closer to the 

“Oh, my, 
could she! It is 
all shut out!” 

It did seem cruel 
when that young lady 
turned from the win- 
dow, with an air of de- 
jection, and allowed the 
rich draperies to sweep 
this little vision of para- 


window. 
how 


dise from the child’s 
sight. 
The widow stooped 


and quietly wiped away 
the tears that were fill- 
ing the child’s eyes. 

‘* Come,” said, 
“*it like good 
luck to know that some 
at home. We 
must try the basement- 
bell.” 

Once in the area the steps above sheltered the mother 
and child from the fierce blasts of the wind, so, after ring- 
ing the bell, they waited long and patiently before any one 
At last a pampered cook, who was regaling herself 
at a side-table in the kitchen on the last part of a canvas- 
back duck, which had been kept warm between two china 
plates after a choice selection from those sent up for her 
master’s dinner, bestirred herself enough to reflect that 
some one must be at the door, so with much deliberation 
she arose and went down the hall, wiping her mouth with 
a damask napkin in the progress. 

As she opened the decr, a gust of wind rushed into her 
red face, and quite took away her breath ; but not before 
a street lamp had revealed the two persons standing 
without. 

‘* Nothing for you, and serves you right for ringing like 
a market-man. We don't keep cold victuals for beggars 


she 


seems 


one is 
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that don’t know how to pull a bell-handle. 
as this, too, when the wind howls and the sleet pricks your 
face like needles. Just stand back, while I shut the door. 
There now, no use of trying to talk, I can’t hear a word, 
and wouldn’t if I could.” 

With this the woman seized on the door with both her 
strong hands, and closed it forcibly against the intruders. 

The widow looked down upon her child, whose sad dis- 
appointment was clearly revealed by the street lamp. 
She did not know that her own features were still more 
wan and despairing. 

“Oh, God help us! What can we do ?” she said, hold- 
ing the little hand in hers, as if it were the only frail 
thing on earth that she could depend on. 

““Go up to the front door,” said the little girl, earn- 
estly, ‘‘ring the bell and ask for that young lady. She 
isn’t like the others, I’m sure as sure can be. Say that 
you must see her. You are a lady just as much as she.” 

As she said this, the widow hurried up from the area, 
and mounting the broad entrance steps, rang 
with a nervous pull. 

The sound of the bell reached the young lady, who had 
been walking restlessly up and down the room, of which 
the poor woman had caught a glimpse that seems to mock 
at her own wretchedness. She stopped a moment, held 
her breath and listened, then stole to the window on tip- 
toe, as if ashamed of what she was doing, saw a carriage in 
the gloom, and knew that, spite of the storm, her lover 
had come. 

The servants were moving about the back room, so she 
closed the folding-doors, and hid the Christmas-tree, and 
sat down demurely, waiting for him to come in, as if she 
had not indulged in a thought about the matter till then ; 
though her heart was beating so tumultuously that a little 
tuft of flowers that lay among the gossamer laco on her 
bosom fluttered as if a breeze were passing over it. 

The door opened only to admit a servant, 
brought an impatient glow to the girl’s fair cheek. 

‘“*A person, miss. One of them sewing-women that 
never will take no for an answer. She says that the 
madame owes her some change, just fifty cents, and she 
wants it.” 

‘“*A woman, Robert, about sewing- work. You ought 
to know that I am engaged—particularly engaged. Why 
didn’t you tell her so ?” 

“IT did, miss ; but it’s no good trying to put such 
people in their place. 

‘““Must see me! Indeed, I can see no one to-night— 
that is no one who is not expected. Stay, I will send the 
money if I can find it, no matter whether it is due or 
not.” 

The girl went to a work-box on one of the tables, and 
hurriedly searched for a portmonnaie that she supposed 
to be there. 

“T cannot find it. Tell the woman that I cannot be 
troubled just now. She must call again,” she said, heart- 
lessly, for that moment the step she had been listening 
for fell upon her ear. 

The servant went out with alacrity, for he rather liked 
the petty tyranny of his position, and found the widow 
shivering. 

“The young lady is particularly engaged. I told you 
so before. Besides, she don’t know a thing about any 
money due for work ; but being kind-hearted, she says 
you may come again to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! Oh, pray tell her that we are in great 
need. We must have it to-night. I would not have come 
so far in this awful weather but for that,” pleaded the 
woman. 


which 


She says she must see you.’; 


Such a night » 





the bell | 
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“Tve brought your answer, and won’t ask for no 
other,” answered the man; for the wind that swept 
sharply through the door irritated his lordly temper. 

**But we need it so much !” 

‘There, there—stand aside. 
tleman is coming up the steps ?” 

The poor woman shrunk back with a piteous moan. 
Her face was so pinched and deadly white that a young 
gentleman who had alighted from a clese carriage at tlic 
steps paused an instant in his swift ascent, struck pain- 
fully by it ; but she shrank further back. The door was 
flung wide open, and he passed into the hall. 

The poor widow, thus left out in the cold, might, 
indeed, feel that one glimpse of that luxurious apartment 
was a cruel mockery of her destitution, for it was, indecd, 
a nest of artistic luxury. 

While the storm raged without, no breath of it reached 
that dainty room strong enough to stir the basket of tea- 
roses, Japan lilies and japonicas that had been sent to 
that fair girl as her first Christmas gift in the morning. 
Now their fragrance pervaded the whole room, and it 
seemed as if the fair owner moved through the calm of a 
tropical climate when she came forward to receive her 
guest ; for that portion of her dress that swept the floor 
was Tich with lace, and Summer-like in its texture, as if 
the blast of a storm could never reach her. 

‘““My darling, you scarcely expected me, I am sure,” 
said the young man, coming forward with hand extended 
and a-world of love-light in his fine eyes ; ‘ but it must 
have been a fiercer tempest than this that would keep me 
from you to-night, foolish fellow that I am.” 

*“‘T should never have forgiven you if you had not 
come,” answered the girl, with arch tenderness. ‘* Why, 
sir, I have been waiting here half an hour already.” 

‘Wondering what I should bring you for a Christmas 
gift ?” 

““No, no—not that,” she answered, turning her eyes on 
the basket of flowers, and blushing like one of its roses. 
‘That came this morning, and I would let them pnt 
nothing else in this room, for your roses turned it into 
a little heaven of my own.”’ 

“They will perish in a day or two at the best. But I 
really have brought you something that will keep its own 
as long as we love each other.” 

“So long! Then it will be perfect to all eternity.” 

Smiles and tears both broke into the girl’s face as she 
said this in the fullness of her glad heart. 

The young man grew serious. Something in these 
words had struck him with a thought of death, from which 
the most intense human love can save no one. 

“God forbid that it should not remain so while you 
and I live, dear one ; for, see, it is the engagement-ring I 
have brought you.” 

A flood of crimson rose to that sweet face. The little 
hand held out for the ring quivered like a falling leaf. 
Then the girl began to tremble all over with a solemn 
realization of the bond this ring would seal. She held the 
star-like solitaire in her hand a moment, gazing on it with 
subdued reverence, scarcely comscious of its beauty, un- 
questioning as to its value. It might have been a lot of 
glass rather than the limpid diamond for anything she 
thought of the matter, for every sensitive power of feeling 
or mind was uppermost just then, and she only felt how 
solemn and sacred a thing that jewel was. 

“No, you must put it on first.”she said, resting one 
hand softly on his bosom, and holding the ring toward 
him. ‘I shall always love it better if taken from your 
own finger.” 

The young man, gazing down into her face, read all the 
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solemn and beautiful thoughts that prompted the action, 
and his own sympathetic nature was subdued by them into 
solemn harmony. 

As he stood before her, submitting one hand to her 
sweet will, his figure drooped from its proud bearing, the 
lids fell over his fine eyes, and he felt like one performing 
a sacred rite rather.than the ordinary presentation of a 
Christmas gift. 

‘‘ And you are happy now, my beloved ?” he whispered, 
for her face was so near to his that a breath reached her 
ear. 

‘“Happy ! Oh, George, if we could be always so, heaven 
would begin here with you. To me it-seems.as if the 
whole world must be happy to-night.” 

These words jarred upon the young man, for they 
brought to mind the shivering, chill and white-faced 
woman he had passed only a few minutes before on the 
steps of that very house, with the storm beating over 
them. 

“Ah,” he said, a little sadly, ‘‘it seems so to us; but 
while men and women live there will be some who rejoice 
and some who suffer. I was chilled a little on the steps 
to-night by a sad-looking woman and little girl who seemed 
pleading with your servant for something. The woman’s 
face was intelligent, but so mournfully hopeless! Who 
can she be ?” 

As he spoke, the young man felt the form his arm en- 
circled shrink a little. 

“Oh, I had forgotten her. I was so glad to hear your 
step so soon. Itrwas a sewing-woman who says she has 
done work for mamma.” 

‘And your people sent her away ?” 

“‘T do not know—you came in just then, and I forgot 
everything else ; but Iam so sorry. Did she really seem 
in distress ?” 

‘‘Great distress. Indeed, nothing less than that would 
bring any woman out this fearfully cold night !” 

‘“‘Ts it so very cold ? I had not folt the difference.” 

‘God forbid that you ever should feel the inclemency 
of a night like this. Yet, my darling, the poor woman I 
passed on your steps seemed frail and gentle, and may 
have been an object of love and care also.” 

‘Don’t, George, don’t. Iam so sorry. How could I 
be so cruel ?”” The girl covered her face with both hands, 
and her voice was full of tears, as she went on : ‘‘ The poor 
woman asked for a little change that was due her. Mamma 
was not at home, and I knew nothing about it ; besides, 
my portemonnaie had been displaced, and—and—you 
came in. Oh, how could I make myself so miserable ! 
but, perhaps she is there yet.” 

The girl sprang upas this hope struck her, and rang the 
bell ; when the servant came in she bade him go to the 
door and see if the woman who e¢alled was there yet. 

The man obeyed, and while he stood in the open door, 
looking indifferently into the darkness, the eager young 
couple followed him, and looked out anxiously. 

There was no one visible. The steps were covered with 
sleet, and the wind swept in upon that daintily dressed 
girl, almost taking away her breath. 

‘‘T-can see nothing of them,” said the young man ; ‘but 
they cannot be far off. Bring my overcoat,” he added. 
“Tell me if you know where they live.” 

‘‘Haven’t got the least idea,” answered the man, dis- 
gusted with all that was passing. ‘‘ Theodore, the foot- 
man knows, p’r’aps ; but he’s out with the madame. So 
you see, sir, it would be going out.for nothing.” 

The: young couple turned away reluctantly, and went 
into the room they had left ; where the sleet that had 
fallen over their garments turned to water and hung 





trembling all over them, like dew that should have he- 
longed to the flowers that glowed in the tropical warmth. 

Both were greatly saddened, and the soft eyes of the 
girl were full of tears. 

**Do not grieve so. We shall know where these poor 
souls live, and I will go to them early in the morning. 
That is the best we can do,” said the young man, kissing 
away the tears with more tenderness than the first kiss of 
their betrothal had known. 
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No worp was spoken between the widow and her child 
on the way home. The storm had abated something of its 
fury, but a stinging frost set in, turning everything to ice, 
over which those two slipped, worried, and made their un- 
certain way to the desolation of their own basement. 
Once there, the broken-hearted woman fell into a chair, 
and beyond that, seemed unable to move. Ruth took off 
her shawl—now frozen stiff, and hung it over the empty 
fireplace, where it rattled and shook in the sharp currents 
of air drawing through from the window, giving out a 
faint, dismal sound. ‘Then throwing off her cape, she 
drew close to her: mother,:and winding both arms about 
her neck, laid her cheek against her cold face. 

‘* Come, mother, come ; just'try to cheer up. This hug 
from your own little girl will warm you up—see if it 
don’t ?” 

The child’s voice had a sweet ring of courage in it ; but 
underneath was a pathetic sound of tears choked back. 

‘You are tired out ; it frightens me, mother, to see you 
sitting here, with your face falling on your bosom so. 
Come, now go to bed. TI’ll stir up the stove beautifully. 
The wet hasn’t got into the corners. Come, mother.” 

There was a straw bed lying in a corner of the room 
Ruth had become accustomed to the darkness, and began 
heaping up the straw on the side where her mother was to 
sleep. Here she persuaded the worn-out creature in the 
chair to lie down, and spread the worn quilt carefully over 
her, tucking it in against the wall. Then she placed a 
piece of rag carpet between the bed and the floor, that it 
might seem like a pillow ; and hung another piece on the 
back of a chair, and thus shielded the corner a little from 
the icy blast that came through the window. 

‘There, mother ; isn’t this comfortable ? Now just 
drop asleep, and I'll come to bed the minute I ean,” 

A low murmur, too faint for a'sob, came from the bed— 
then all was still; and the little girl heard nothing more, 
though she sat there, holding her breath as she listened. 

Satisfied that her mother was asleep, the girl gathered 
up her rejected holders, and stole softly into the street. 
Tho sidewalks were one glaze of ice, but spite of her 
fatigne, the child managed to reach the corner grocery, 
just: as.the owner-was looking dejectedly over a pile of 
chickens and turkeys that had been left on hand, much to 
his disgust. He looked:up as the girl came in, and made 
a gesture that she should leave the store. 

“It is no use coming again,’ he said, curtly—‘‘two 
shillings is the limit. I won’t trust you another cent.” 

‘‘Oh, sir, please ; don’t say that! I didn’t come for 
trust this time ; only, if you would be so kind, to make a 
little trade. Weare so cold at home, and we’ve had bad 
luck all day ; sol thought that you might let me have just 
one loaf of bread and a bundle of kindling wood, and keep 
these to make sure that you would be paid. See how 
prettily this streak of red runc through them. Iam quite 
sure that some of your lady customers would buy them.” 

‘© What—those little bundlés of rags ? What on earth 





are they good for ?” 
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‘Why, holders for kettles and flat-irons. 
see how thick they are— 
them if you try. 
“em.”’ 

The man turned the humble parcel disdainfully over 
with his hands, then pushed it toward her. 

“Take the trash away ! 
crossly. 

‘* Let me look at them,” 
of the counter 
child away. 


Don’t you 
can’t burn your hands through 
Lots of women would be glad to get 


[ have no use for it,’’ he said, 
said a kindly voice from back 
‘Don’t be in such a hurry to drive the 
Such things are useful in the kitchen.” 
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THE GREAT CAVE 


ON THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTA.— SEE PAGE 26, 
| Ruth ran eagerly up to the counter and spread Ler 
| wares upon it, trembling with hope. 
The woman selected two of the holders and put them 
| aside. 
** These will do,” she said, smiling down on the anxious 
| face lifted to hers. ‘‘ They are real pretty, and just what I 
want. Give her a nice, fresh loaf, John, and a bundle— 
two bundles—of the kindling-wood.”’ 
‘‘Oh, ma'am, how good you are! I—I want to thank 
you, only—only sometimes when I’m very glad it makes 
{mecry. Isn't that foolish, now ?” 
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Even the burly grocer was touched by some- 
thing in that voice, and some unusual emotion 
stirred in his throat as he selected the two 
largest bundles of kindling-wood from a heap 
behind the door, and put them carefully in 
the child’s arms, piling the loaf upon them, as 
the good little wife stood smiling by. 

‘““There, take that, too,” she said, rolling a 
great red apple across the counter. ‘* Now 
scamper home, for it’s an awful cold night.” 

Ruth did not secamper home—the sidewalks 
were too slippery for that, and her arms were 
full ; but she made the best of her way along 
the ice, through the area, and crept softly into 
the basement, trembling as much from happi- 
ness as cold. 

‘*Mother, mother ! are you asleep 

She scarcely lifted her voice above a whis- 
per, fearing to disturb the weary woman if she 
should be still sleeping. 

No answer came, and she stole up to the 
fireplace, thinking : 

*T’ll kindle the fire, and when it begins to 
blaze and crackle she'll wake up and be aston- 
ished. Then I'll give her the soft of the 
bread, and the apple, and—and just sit down 
and cry for joy to see her eat. After all, won't 
it be a jolly Christmas Eve !” 

The match did its work ; the fire blazed up 
with a cheerful sound, shedding its glow out 
among the shadows of the room ; but this was 
not enough to awaken the woman prostrate 
there in one corner. 

* Poor mother !” thought the girl, looking 
wistfully that way. ‘‘She’s so worn out, it’s a 
shame to wake her. Ill just wait a little 
longer, and then——’ ; 

The poor child could not finish the sentence. 
Fatigue, anxiety, and this little glow of warmth 
had its effect on her. With her feet planted 
on the rounds of the old chair, and her head 
resting on the back, she, too, fell asleep. 

It was daylight when Ruth awoke—broad 
daylight ; for the clear Winter sunshine was 
shining in at the window, and afar off she heard 
the Christmas bells ringing joyously. She 
started up, bewildered. The fire had burned 
out, but there upon the little pine table lay the 
bread, a knife, and one fair apple. Davlight, 
and her mother had eaten nothing yet. 

Everything was so still that the child felt 
a sort of terror steal over her, and crept toward 
the bed like a creature afraid. 

‘*Mother, dear mother, wake up now. It’s 
morning, and I’ve got a lovely breakfast. 
Come, mother ! you have had a good long sleep 
—get up now.” 

The child spoke low and hurriedly at first, 
then louder, and with a great effort at cheer- 
fulness ; but no answer came. The woman on 
the bed did not move.” 

Ruth knelt down by the bed and touched 
the sleeping woman with her hands. How 
cold it was in that corner of the room ! 

**Mother ! mother !”’ 

There was alarm in her voice now, and she 
started up, looking around hopelessly. 

That moment a carriage drove to the door, 
out of which came a young gentleman, and 
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the lady she had seen the evening before at the grand 
house from which she had been turned away. 
them at the door, too much terrified for surprise. 

‘Oh, sir, will you try and wake my mother? She has 
been sleeping so long, and the cold has chilled her so ! 
I tried to move her, but could not. I only had to speak, 
till now, and she would hear. Will you try to make her 
know how she frightens me ?” 

The young man came into the desolation of that room 
with a sinking heart; for its stillness struck him with 
inexplicable awe. 


hands in an agony of self-reproach. 


The young man knelt down by the bed, and recognized | 
. aa | 


in the white face turned partly against the wall the 
features that had aroused his sympathy the night before. 
He touched the thin hand that was still clutching the 
quilt as it had.been drawn up to her throat. 
looked up, pale, almost, as the woman he had gazed upon. 

‘*Does she hear ? Oh, does she hear ?’’ wailed the 
frightened child. 

‘“‘She will never hear again,” was the solemn answer. 


** Poor orphan ! poor little thing ! your mother is dead.” | 


‘*Dead !” repeated the young lady, white to the lips ; 
** dead |” 

‘“Yes ; frozen to death. She must have died early in 
the night.” 

Ruth had not spoken, but crept to the bed, threw out 
her arms, and clung to her mother, moaning. 

Those two looked on sorrowfully, one sorely conscience- 
stricken, the other sad from intense sympathy. 
few words passed between them. 
went out, leaving that delicate young girl alone with 
misery and death for the first time in her life. She strove 
to lift Ruth from that squalid deathbed, but the child 
only clung closer to her mother, begging to be left alone. 


Then the lady took off her fur-lined cloak, spread it | 
softly over the two, and sat down in the cold, weeping | 


bitterly because there was nothing else that she could do. 
By-and-by some neighboring women came in from the 
tenemeng-house above, and one of them took the child 
by kindly force in her arms, and bore her up-stairs into 
her own room. The young lady followed after, and 
there, hour after hour, watched by the orphan ; some- 
times holding her close to her own bosom, in a gentle 
effort at consolation. And thus the Christmas, -slowly 
marching, went by. / 


When the coroner’s jury and the undertakers had done | 
their work, a single carriage, in which+that betrothed pair | 


had taken the orphan child, slowly followed a hearse from 
that tenement-house to a neighboring cemetery. When 
the carriage returned, Ruth lay insensible in the arms of 
her young protector, and was borne into the house from 
which she had been driven only the night before, to be 
cared for thereafter as one of the family. 


“ELEPHANTA” AND ITS 


By Victor M. HoLLInsworTH. 


CAVES. 


No more pleasant trip can be made than that from 
Bombay to the Island of ‘‘Elephanta,” so widely re- 
nowned as the seat of the historic caves which bear its 
name. To properly appreciate this pleasure, any one in- 
tending to visit Elephanta should embark at the well- 
known Apollo Bunder, as by so doing many other 
objects of interest are also passed on the way down the 
harbor, and avery pleasant sail insured, with good scenery 
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She met | 


The young lady, too, felt the chill 
through all her frame, and sank into a chair, wringing her 


Then he | 


Some | 
Then the young man | 


| on either hand to relieve the monotony. A boat is always 
obtainable, and can be hired upon reasonable terms, 
which should be decidedly arranged for before embark- 
ing, to prevent misunderstandings arising, as Bombay 
boatmen are never very particular as to what amount 
they can extort from the tourist or “ grif.” 

The Island of Elephanta is situated about six miles to 
the eastward of Bombay, and lies far down the fine harbor, 
giving to it a rather land-locked appearance when seen at 
a distance upon entering from the seaward. The island 
itself is about six miles in circumference, and is almost 
unithabited, save by a few fishermen, and generally some 
very decrepit or fortune-fallen individual who acts as 
custodian of the caves, and who usually accepts the soli- 
tary duty as a last refuge for the destitute. 

Elephanta is called by the natives ‘‘ Ghaiipooree,” or 
“« Cavetown,” and was originally in possession of the Mah- 
rattas, by whom it was eventually ceded to the British 
Government subsequent to its occupation by the Portu- 
guese, who at one period held it as theirs. Although the 
island is said to derive its name from the colossal figure of 
an elephant which once stood there, it may be in all proba- 
bility equally ascribable to the form it presents from certain 
points, which is very similar to that of an elephant kneel- 
ing down. Leaving the Apollo Bunder (pier), the excur- 
sionist passes along the fore-shore of the town of Bombay, 
and leaves the fort with its signal-station, etc., on his left, 
passing also, en route, Moody Bay, and the Reclamation 
Works, Prince’s Dock, and the historic Gibbet or Cross 
Island, noted at one time as the scene of many execu- 
tions, but now surmounted by a battery of heavy Arm- 
strong guns which commands the channel and ap- 
| proaches upon either side. Magazon is next reached and 
passed, and here will be seen at anchor a portion of the 
magnificent fleet owned by the opulent and world-known 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, as also the dockyard 
establishments of the same Company, whose duty is to 
convey the overland Indian mails, it being highly sub- 
sidized by Government for that purpose. From this point 
a. good view of the Ghats is obtained on a clear day, rising 
magnificently in the distance and presenting a really grand 
| appearance. It may, en passant, be remarked that the term 
Ghat or Gaut has by an extended sense of its meaning 
become by misapplication and usage a generic term for 
these stupendous mountains, as the true meaning of the 
word is a pass, whereas it is now applied to the whole 
| range collectively. 

Upon the right hand is now passed the spot known as 
Butcher’s Island, which has been of late years selected as 
a quarantine station for segregation purposes in cases of 
infection. Formerly this island was used upon occasions 
for the reception of prisoners, and executions have also 
taken place here subsequent even to the Sepoy revolt of 
1857. 

The Island of Salsette here looms up plainly upon the 
left hand, and forms a-narrowing channel by its position 
to Elephanta, which it immediately faces abreast. Sal- 
sette is an island of considerable size, separated only by a 
channel from the Island of Bombay ; but in 1805 a cause- 
way was carried across, thus connecting these islands, and 
practically rendering the term island a misnomer to both 
places. On this island are known to exist temples similar 
to those at Elephanta, cut from the solid rock, and, pre- 
| sumedly, also of Hindoo or Buddhist origin. The Island 
| of Salsette was conquered and taken from the Mahrattas 
| by the British in 1733, since which time it has remained 

in the possession of the latter, and has proved a valuable 
acquisition to the town of Bombay, from its fertility and 
| the variety of its productions, such as rice, fruits, etc. 
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Arrived off Elephanta, in order to land with dry feet, 
it is usual for the boatman to extemporise a Sedan chair, 
and to carry visitors on shore, as the water shoals here 
to allow boats to run in very far upon the 
strand, and compels their lying off at a distance to pre- 
vent being ‘‘neaped” by the receding tides. A long 
flight of fairly regular stone stairs forms the approach to 
the caves and their vicinity, and on reaching the summit 
the fecling is one rather of disappointment than otherwise, 
but a walk of a few hundred yards will place the visitor 
in front of the large cave. 

This is a stupendous undertaking, hewn as it is out of 
the solid rock, and it consists of a subterranean temple 
eighty feet long and forty feet broad, the roof being sup- 
ported by rows of pillars ten feet high. At the further 
end are gigantic figures representing the three Hindoo 
deities—Brahma, Vishnu and Seva; but thanks to the 
vandalism of the Portuguese, when the island was in their 
possession, these images are now very much mutilated 
and disfigured. Formerly the figure of an elephant of 
about the natural size stood in the neighborhood of the 

raves, but of late years this has almost disappeared, and 


too rapid ly 


little now remains of what once must have been a work of 
some art, carved as it was from an isolated boulder of 
rock. 

The interior of the large cave is frequently used as 2 
dining-hall by picnic parties, affording, as it does, shelter 
from rain and sun ; and to this the walls of the cavern tes- 
tify, by the usual collection of ‘‘autographs by various 
authors,” from the inevitable John Smith and upward. 
At no time, perhaps, has this cave appeared so much to 
advantage as when visited by Prince Alfred (now Duke of 
Edinburgh, ete.), during his visit to Bombay in H.M.5. 
(falatea, everything being en fite for his reception. The 
Governor of Bombay arranged a picnic, to which the élite 
were invited, in order to meet his Royal Highness, and 
the old caves were brilliantly lighted and decorated for 
the occasion, while the popping of the corks of cham- 
pagne and other bottles, and the speech-making and gen- 
eral gayety fully testified to the general appreciation of 
the good things provided for his royal guest by his Excel- 
lency the Governor cf Bombay. The writer had the good 
fortune to be present upon this occasion, and its memo- 
ries are still fresh in his mind. 

Further up the side of tho hill, and a short distance 
beyond the large cave, there are three smaller ones ; a new 
one having been discovered during later years, and in one 
or two of these are the ‘‘ conception ” stones, so familiar 
to all who have visited the island. The walls of these 
caves are sculptured in every direction, and are covered 
with mythological designs, seemingly of Hindoo origin. 
The entrance to the great cave is much disfigured by a 
paling and gateway, placed there during the past few 
years, as a protection against the incursions and sequent 
vandalisms of visitors, and its modern appearance con- 
trasts unfavorably with the antique surroundings. 

The triple-headed figure which once stood at the en- 
trance has long since degenerated into an unrecognizable 
lump of stone, like its contemporary monument, the stone 
elephant. The caves are in charge of some reduced speci- 
men of mortality, whose misanthropic tastes or adverse 
fate has induced his acceptance of the post as a means of 
life, and a more isolated one could not well be found at 
times. It has been said that formerly some of its holders 
fairly gave way to the vice of imbibing too freely, from 
sheer desperation, as a means of killing time, and it is 
scarcely to be wondered at. Fearful tales are told of the 
prevalence of hornets of an enormous size in the caves, 
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the effects of the attacks of these insects. It is quite 
usual for parties who visit Elephanta for the first time to 
take guns and ammunition, in order to enjoy some sport, 
but as no game exists upon the island, this generally re- 
solves itself into a skirmish among the empty bottles, 
which are always to be found after a picnic on the Island 
of Elephanta. 


MY ROCK-SQUIRRELS. 
By A. S, FULLER. 


Wut superintending some mining operations in the 
northern part of New Mexico, during the years 1881-82, I 
had an excellent opportunity to observe the habits of 
various animals found among the mountains of that 
region. Our camp was located in a narrow caiion at an 
elevation of 9,200 feet above sea level, while the mines 
worked were some 600 or 800 feet higher, on a spur of 
Old Baldy Mountain, which is at its highest poimt 12,200 
feet, or considerably above what is called ‘*timber line.” 
While the location of our camp was not favorable to the 
residence of animals that had to do much digging in 
providing themselves with an abode, on account of the 
rocks, it furnished abundant and convenient homes for 
the chipmunks and rock-squirrels, while the evergreen 
forests covering the sides of the mountains gave both 
food and shelter to the arboreal species of the squirrel 
family. 

One of the first things that attracted my attention 
among the arboreal species was that these made no pre- 
tense of finding a home in hollow branches or stems of 
trees, as is usual with closely allied species inhabiting the 
forests of the Eastern States, or where the forests are 
composed in part or wholly of deciduous trees. 

The forests of these western mountains are made .up 
principally of conifera or evergreen trees, such as pines, 
spruces and balsam—kinds that seldom or never com- 
mence to decay at the centre, forming hollow stems and 
branches, and for this do not furnish natural 
hiding-places and convenient abodes for squirrels and 
similar animals. But many of these trees do produce 
most excellent and agreeable food for all the squirrel 
tribes, and this is especially true with those known under 
the very general name of ‘‘nut pines.” The food being 
there, it was but natural that*both the arboreal and 
ground-inhabiting species of squirrels should seek such a 
locality, and run the risk of finding suitable or conveni- 
ent lodging places. Theground-squirrel could, of course, 
find excellent homes in the little caves and holes among; 
the rocks, but with the others the case was different, and 
the inventive faculties had to be brought into play, and 
these appear to have been equal to the necessities of the 
occasion, as fully shown in the ‘‘ homes without hands,” 
to be seen in great abundance among the evergreen- treeg 
of these mountains. 

The arboreal species of squirrels gather tiny twigs, moss 
and leaves, out of which they construct most convenient 
and comfortable nests orabodes. These nests are usually 
located against the main stem of the tree, at the intersec- 
tion of some large branch, and always high enough to be 
safe from the attacks of larger avimals. They are usually 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter, and quite 
solidly built, with a hole in one side to admit the builder, 
with room enough inside for a friend or two, or a family 
of young squirrels. When frightened or pursued, these 
tree-inhabiting squirrels, instead of taking to the trees 
and making their way home by leaping from branch to 
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and tradition even tells ot deaths having ocenrre’ from 











branch, as usual wifh our custern species, they run along 
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the ground until they come to the tree on which their 
nest is situated, or to one near by, from which they know 
their home can be easily reached. 
or closely pursued, they will sometimes run up a tree to 
the very top, and there remain quietly among the twigs. 





MY ROCK-SQUIRRELS AT DINNER. 


Here again we see that circumstances or conditions have 
had their influence in modifying habits. 

The majority of all the deciduous trees, elm, oak, ash 
and maples, etc., have wide-spreading branches, which 
often touch or intermingle near their summits, affording 
an excellent and convenient for the arboreal 
squirrels ; but the conifera, on the contrary, taper from 


passage 


base to summit, and while the lower branches of differ- | 


ent specimens may intermingle, the uppermost are often 
many yards apart ; consequently, if the squirrel desires to 
pass from tree to tree it must be done near the ground, if 
at all. Furthermore, the leaves of the pines and spruces 
are, as a rule, as sharp as needles, and not pleasant things 
for a thiz-skinned squirrel to throw himself against or 
jump among. 

Experience has taught these mountain squirrels all this 
and more, and they can seldom be forced to take to trees 


when trying to reach their arboreal homes. It may be 


noted in passing that other species of squirrels besides | 
those inhabiting the Rocky Mountains, or regions where 


evergreen trees do not predominate, do sometimes con- 
struct nests among the branches for a Summer residence, 
or take up with a deserted crow’s or hawk’s nest. But I 
4am not aware that any except those first named use such 
as a permanent home throughout the year. Perhaps it is 
ouly when the arboreal squirrels of the Rocky Mountains, 
such as Richardson’s squirrel (Scivrus Richardsonii) and 
the Oregon red squirrel (S. Douglassii), take up their abode 
in the evergreen forests, that they make permanent nests 
of the kind I have described. 

But whether this habit is universal among these species, 
or merely acquired by a few individuals inhabiting the 
higher regions, is unknown to me ; still, it is interesting 
to see so much mechanical skill displayed by the pretty 
denizens of the forest. 


While the arboreal species of the squirrels were to be | 


seen almost every day throughout the year, the terrestrial 
species were the most amusing and interesting, because 
of their greater abundance, and I might say constant com- 
panionship ; as they were all about the camp, running 
here and there, apparently having little fear of being in- 
jured. This tameness, however, is not unusual with all 
the smaller animals in regions where they have not been 


hunted, and most of the small rodents, and even birds barn, and some of the grain had been scattered and left 


If suddenly startled | 
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their natural companions and enemies. The little rock- 
squirrels and chipmunks will come within a few feet of a 
person, and look up into his face, as much as to say, ‘I 
wonder what kind of a creature are you ?” and then skip 
away, apparently satisfied that no harm was intended. 
The larger animals have, however, learned to fear wan, 
and look upon him as their enemy. 
Of the ground-squitfels, only two species were abund- 
ant about our camp, viz.: the little striped chipmunk, or 
Gila squirrel (Tamias terralis, Baird) and Say’s striped 
squirrel (Spermophilus lateralis, Say). The former is some- 
what smaller and more slender than our Eastern chip- 
munk (7. striatus), but has similar habits. It burrows 
in the ground, gathers seeds of various kinds, and is 
especially fond of those of the thistle, and it is quite 
amusing to see how they will climb up a long thistle and 
skillfully extract the seeds, and store them away in their 
capacious pouch. Wherever there is a camp among the 
mountains and valleys, and grain is scattered about or 
cultivated, these little chipmunks are sure to come around 
| and secure a share. They lay up ample stores of seed 
and grain for a Winter supply, and usually retire at the 
approach of cold weather, and are not again seen until 
Spring. 

They are very easily tamed if taken from their nests 
| While young and fed from the hand, but at the approach 

of the Winter months their inherited experience, usually 
termed instinct, will show itself in the desire to lay up a 
supply of food, and if this is not given them, and a store- 
house provided, they become very uneasy in confinement ; 
in fact, they exhibit so much distress that there is little 
pleasure in keeping such pets. They are, however, very 
pretty, and often exhibit considerable intelligence. They 
are very social in their habits, and when they have mated 
the pair will work together in laying up a Winter supply 
of food, as though success depended upon their utmost 
individual exertions. 

An interesting exhibition of the co-operation of the two 








HEAD AND FEET OF ROCK-SQUIRREL. 


sexes occurred a few days before I left camp, in the fall ot 
| 1882. A load of sheaf-oats had been hauled up from a 
ranch a few miles down the cafon, and unloaded at the 


and reptiles, show no more fear of man than they do of | on the ground. As soon as the wagon and men moved 
. 
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away the chipmunks commenced to gather up the oats, | 
and carry them away to their burrows. One little fellow | 
displayed so much earnestness in his work, and made 
such short trips to and from his home, that I felt suffi- 
cient curiosity in his operations to watch his movements 
closely, and I was rewarded by the discovery that he did | 
not carry his load to a burrow at all, but was met half | 
way by his mate, who took the oats from his pouch and 
then scampered away to the burrow among the rocks, 
there deposited her load, and was back again to the same | 
These two 


spot in time to receive the in-coming grain. 
chipmunks 
met the 
end of a long 
log, where the 


on 


exchange took 
placo every 
three 
minutes, for 
the half-hour 
that I watched 
their opera- 
tions. Why 
the who 
gathered up 
the grain did 
not take it 
direct to the 
place of final 
deposit, in- 
stead of pass- 
ing it over to 
his mate, I 
confess I do 
not know; 
but there was, 
doubt, a 
reason for the 
pair working 
as they did, 
which was 
best known to 
themselves. 


two or 


one 


no 


Some three 


months prior 


to the occur- 
rence of the 
incident re- 
ferred to 


had 
obtained a 
litter of 
young 

squirrels 


above, I 


five 
rock- 
(S, 
Say) 
which were, at 
the time they 


huteralis, 


were taken, about half grown, and although they could | 


eat a little bread, crackers and similar food, it was quite 
evident from their fondness for milk that they had not 
been weaned at the time of their capture. At first they 


seemed to know nothing about drinking or lapping up | 


the milk, and Mrs. F—, 
charge of the little family, fed them with a teaspoon 
for several weeks, or until they had learned to drink from 
a dish. 


who was pleased to take 





Although this species of squirrel was named and briefly | 


described some fifty or more years ago, by the once noted 
naturalist, Thomas Say, still its life, history and habits 
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appear to be almost entirely unknown to zoologists ; at 
least I have been unable to find anything in regard to it 
in any of the works at my command, and for this reason I 
propose to give as complete a description of its habits as 
my limited acquaintance will permit. 

The five little squirrels very soon commenced to show a 
great deal of affection for Mrs. F—— and myself, and as 
soon as they were large enough to run around, we gave 


them a race once or twice a day about the room, at 


which time they were ever ready to explore pockets, coat- 


sleeves and especially Mrs. F——’s work-basket, where 





they had dis- 
covered there 
was a piece of 
beeswax, 
which they 
appeared to 
have a strong 
inclination to 


eat. We had 
an old eat, 
which had 
strolled into 
camp a few 
months previ- 
ous, and al- 
though she 
had in her 
time made 
many a meal 


on squirrels, 
she seemed to 
understand 
that our pets 
not to 
injured, 


were 
be 

however im- 
pertinent they 


might prove 
to be. That 
they wero 


im pertinent, 
there be 
no doubt, for 
the little ras- 
cals would all 


ean 


nestle down 
by her 


and seemed to 


side, 


take pleasure 
in their famil- 
igrity; but 
after they had 
taken a short 
nap their 
natural prone- 
ness to frolic 
would immediately assert itself, and one would com- 
mence nibbling her feet, another put his nose into her 
ear, while the tail of poor puss, which was usually in 
motion, always came in for a goodly share of attention. 
If puss happened to jump off the bed after her nap, the 
| whole five squirrels would go for her, and after having a 
little frolic they would come at her at so many points at 
once that she would be compelled to retreat to a chair or 
on the table. At first she was perfectly safe in either 
place, but the squirrels soon found that they could climb 
| if they could not jump so high, and so, to give puss a rest, 
jour pets would be put into their cage. But in no 
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instance did we ever notice that the cat showed anger, or 
ever attempt to hurt the squirrels, no matter how much 
or long they annoyed her. During all this time puss was 
not at all backward about catching the wild squirrels, 
gophers and chipmunks, that were all about our camp— 
in fact, she was a spirited hunter, and her apparent affec- 
tion for, and avoidance of doing injury to, our pets, must | 
have been the result of reason and a moderate degree of 
intelligence. Had she any inclination to injure the squir- 
rels, there were abundant opportunities for doing so, and 
on two occasions, while we were away from home, our pets 
got out of their cage into the room with puss, and then 
went out of the cat-hole, and on our return home we found 
them playing about the door and puss near them. 
Although our'little pets were one family, and brothers 
and sisters, we soon discovered that, like children of the 
same parents, they had different dispositions. One was 
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disposed to be up to all kinds of mischief, and for short 
we gave him the name of Little Deb; when running 
about the room he was the first to nibble the cat’s toes or 
tail or throw everything out of Mrs. F.’s work-basket. 
His particular delight was to find something with which 
he could make a noise. One day he found a large splin- 
ter attached to the base-board in our room, and by get- 
ting hold of this he could make quite a rattling. Mrs. 
F. endeavored to make him desist, but the more she 
scolded him the more persistent he became. At last she 


; : | 
got a long slender stick for a whip, and then pretended | 


she was going to give him a whipping. 
him with this, gently at first, which would only make 


She would tap | 


came down a little harder he would run off, as much as to | 


T 
| 
him bristle up and try to look angry, but as the blows | 
| 
| 
| 


say, ‘“‘I give it up.” But no sooner did she lay down her 


whip and take a seat, than Mr. Deb would be back again, | 


rattling away as hard as ever. But he would only give 
the splinter a few bites, then turn his eye toward Mrs. 
F., as much as to say, ‘‘Are you coming?” Perhaps 
the next time Mrs. F. would catch hold of him, roll 
him around on the floor, spank him with her hand or with 


° | 
a small stick ; but as soon as the coast was clear back he | 


would go to his splinter, or some other kind of mischief. 
But with all Little Deb’s faults he was, and is to-day, the 
most affectionate and lovable of all our squirrels. Who 
has not seen similar cases in a large family of children ? 

Another of our pets seemed to possess an enormous ap- 
petite along with a good digestion, and from the very first 
day he came into our possession he would eat as much as 
any other two of the litter. Itwas amusing to see him drink 
milk, for he would throw himself halfway across the dish, 
as though he imagined that all he covered would be safe, 
and then he would lap up the liquid with the greatest 
haste, and continue as long as he could possibly swallowa 
drop; his little body swelling as though it would burst. 
We named this fellow Fatty, and although he is now more 
than a year old, he is still blessed with a good appetite, 
and is ever ready to take a goodly share of whatever in 
the way of eatables that are placed in his cage. 

The other three showed nothing peculiar in the way of 
habit or character, with, perhaps, the exception that the 
females would always squeal when handled, and pretend 
they were trying to get away, while they would not if al- 
lowed to do so. One of the two females was accidentally 
killed when it was some four months old, but the other is 
still alive and a mother, but she never fails to squeal 
when handled ; while the males make no fuss or any con- 
siderable noise. We regretted much the loss of our little 
female pet, as it left us with only one of this sex, and 
should we lose this one it would put anend to my investi- 
gations of their natural history. 











It was then too late in the season to obtain a young 


| specimen, but there were plenty of full-grown ones run- 


ning about, and it was not difficult to procure one of 
these. One was soon caught and introduced to our pets ; 
but alas! it raised a kind of storm that we little dreamed 
of. The cage in which our squirrels lived was a rustic 
affair, made of a large box covered with wire netting ; but 
around this box I had placed three small ones, with 
separate holes through the sides of the larger box, to 
allow the squirrels to pass from cne to the other, and take 
their choice of habitation if they had any. I did not 
know whether they would want to separate in the Fall, 
each selecting a nest, or go into Winter quarters all to- 
gether, so I provided the means for separation if they de- 
sired to do so. Their habitation was in this condition 
when the stranger was introduced, and she immediately 
took refuge in one of the small empty side boxes. Our 
pets made no advance toward an acquaintance with this 
stranger, but instead, a note of alarm was sounded, and 
all with one accord commenced gathering up every scrap 
of new hay and other similar material in the box and 
thrusting it into the hole through which the stranger had 
retreated, and in less time than it takes me to write this, 
the hole was packed full, and the intruder, as she was 
no doubt looked upon, made a prisoner. Not a moment 
passed in which some one of the four squirrels was not 
examining the plugged hole, and endeavoring to crowd 
in a little more rubbish, and all at the same time were 
chattering their notes of alarm most vigorously. We soon 
concluded that there would be no peace in the squirrel 
camp until the new-comer was liberated, and so we let 
her go ; and after our pets had thoroughly examined the 
empty box, they once more became quiet. 

In packing the hay and weeds in the hole they used 
their nose, not only to push the material into place, but 
strike quite a hard blow with it ; in fact, butting, as it 
may be termed, is their principal method of defense, at 
least among their own kind. They certainly have sharp 
teeth, and could bite severely, still ours have never shown 
any disposition to bite, no matter how roughly handled. 

As the Autumn approached I expected to see our pets 
show some uneasiness and a-desire to lay up a supply of 
food for Winter use, because in the cold climate they in- 
habit the Winters are very severe, and the ground covered 
with snow for at least six months out of the twelve. But 
while the chipmunks were very busy laying up seeds, nuts 
and grain of every obtainable kind, I could not discover 
that the rock-squirrels were making any preparation for 
Winter, further than gathering dried grass and whatever 
materials were likely to make a good warm nest. Our pets 
were ouly solicitous about similar comforts, and no matter 
how much food was put into the large box they would 
not carry any into the smaller ones, but every scrap of 
cloth or fine 
their bed. 

One day late in October Mrs. TI’. let out the squirrels 
as usual to have a run about the room. 
known reason they refused to play, but commenced to 
follow her about the room, constantly repeating their 
shrill ery of chic-a-ree, chic-a-ree. If she stopped a mo- 
ment they would all run up on her shoulder, still crying 
chic-a-ree, and if she sat down in a chair they immediately 
ran up into her lap, pulling at her dress, but keeping up 
their cry. What was the matter she could not discover, 
but that they wanted something was quite evident. Not 
being able to solve the mystery, she came to my assay 
office, which was near by, and informed me that there was 
trouble among the squirrels, but just what was the 
matter she could not tell. I immediately went into the 


grass was eagerly picked up and taken into 


Tor some un- 
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room, and was greeted with the liveliest kind of squirrel 
talk. All four followed me about the room in single file, 
the tail of each thrown over his back, while that shrill 
chic-a-ree-ree rang out from each little throat. We both 
sat down on the floor, and the squirrels immediately 
jumped into our laps ; but their shrill chattering did not 
cease fora moment. All at once one caught hold of Mrs. 
F.’s pocket - handkerchief and commenced to store it 
away in his mouth. This gave me an idea of what was 
wanted, and I immediately brought in a good handful of 
cotton waste, and threw it down to the squirrels. It was 
quickly gathered up and packed away in their nest ; then 
they all seemed to be perfectly satisfied, and commenced 
eating and running about as usual. That night, however, 
we had the heaviest snowfall of the season, and the weather 
turned cold. Our little four-footed barometers seemed 
to be aware that it was coming, although no one else 
about the camp thought of such athing. This was the 
first time they foretold a change, but itwas far from being 
the last, as I have learned since by watching their move- 
ments. 

The perfect indifference of these rock-squirrels in re- 
gard to a supply of food in Winter led me to make some 
inquiries among the miners and old settlers in the region 
where they are most abundant, and all who had any 
knowledge on the subject asserted that they did not lay 
up any food, but remained in a dormant state throughout 
the entire Winter months. One miner who had resided in 
the neighborhood for some thirteen years assured me that 
he had opened the burrows of these rock-squirrels. in 
Winter and had found them so cold and stiff that he be- 
lieved they would break if one attempted to bend them. 
Of course this was somewhat an exaggeration, as no warm- 
blooded animal would come to life after being once 
frozen stiff ; still the old miner was right about the cold 
and apparent stiffness of the body, for this species: of 
Spermophile does retire to its nest in the Fall and remain 
there without touching food until the following Spring. 
The temperature of the body also sinks: very: low, and 
when taken in the hand they feel almost like: lumps: of 
ice, and at the same time respiration almosticeases; and it 
requires careful examination to discover: that: they do 
really breathe at all. This low or almost: suspended  re- 
spiration is a wise provision of nature, for-were it: other- 
wise they would require food to keep up the heat of 
the body or sustain life; but with lessened respira+ 
tion there is a decrease in temperature,.and while it does 
not reach the freezing point, it goes within afew degrees 
of it. 

One cold night carly in November, Little Deb, no doubt 
thinking that Winter had come, rolled wp and commenced 
what would have been under different circumstances alone 
nap, and the next morning we found him cold and stiff, and 
to all outward appearances dead, although he had slept 
with his companions-who were ready for their breakfast ; 
but he had probably rolled out of bed into a cold corner 
of the box during the night. I carried him into a warm 
room, and after holding him in my hands near the stove 
for half an hour, he revived, and was as lively as:ever. 

The next week we started for home, taking our pets 
along, and they appeared to enjoy the journey, being 
taken out of their cage daily and petted as when at home. 
They were kept in a box with plenty of bedding, and al- 
though within ten feet of a stove in which the fire did 
not go out during the entire Winter, it did not prevent 
them from occasionally passing into their cold, dormant 
state. Sometimes these would last for three or four 
days, and during their sleepy fits the temperature of their 
bodies would fall within a few degrees of the freezing 





point, while the temperature of the room would range 
from sixty to seventy degrees. The high temperature of 
the room would at last overcome the natural lethargy, and 
they would revive for a few days, then take another long 
nap. These periods of wakefulness and sleep were re- 
peated during the entire Winter; but as Spring ap- 
preached they threw off all the dullness which seemed to 
cling to them during the cold weather, and became very 
lively and playful, and would keep up their play until 
late in the evening. 

The female soon selected a mate, and the other two 
males were kept at a respectful distance, although there was 
no fighting among them ; in fact, we have never seen even 
what might be termed a quarrelsome disposition exhibited 
by any one of them. The female was given a box by her- 
self in one end of the cage, and to prevent intrusion, a 
partition was put in, made of coarse wire-netting. The 
period of gestation was twenty-eight days, the usual 
numbervat a: birth being five. The young are blind, hair- 
less, and with heads which: appear to be much too large 
for the body. On the twenty-eighth day after birth their 
eyes open, and soon after the young commence crawling 
about the cage. 

When eight weeks old they were weaned, but were very 
glad to get milk from other than parental sources ; in fact 
all, both old and young, are fond of warm, diluted con- 
densed milk, but refuse to eat warm fresh milk, which is 
something I cannot: explain, although it is a fact. Wo 
have repeatedly exchanged one for the other while they 
were eating, but they would detect it in an instant and 
refuse to touch another drop. 

When the young ones were a week old we allowed the 
males to go in and take a look at them, and the former 
showed unmistakable signs of pleasure, and immediately 
commenced to fondle the little ones; while the mother 
showed no:alarm at thisseeming intrusion upon her rights, 
but allowed the males to go in and out of her nest with- 
out interruption. As soon as the young squirrels were 
weaned, all were allowed to go into one box with the old 
ones'to'sleep, and this seemed to please them much, and 
they are to this day a happy family. 

As LT have already stated, this species of rock-squirrel 
lays: up food for Winter use, and in Summer feeds upon 
various: kinds of seeds and grasses, but. a low-growing 
species-of aster (A. canescons) appears to be its favorite, 
and every morning we could see them reaching for this 
among the taller weeds. e 

Our pets were also fed with the same, and while they 
would often eat a few leaves of the wild sage and similar 
plants, their choice was the plant named above. We fre- 
quently offered them pine-nuts, pecans, etc., but they 
showed no disposition to cut through the shell in search 
of the kernel ; in fact, their teeth do not seem to be strong 
enough for such work. They were, however, very fond of 
the nuts:when cracked, and would eat voraciously of these 
dainties ; but we soon found that such food was too strong, 
and gave them the colic. Since then, nuts of any kind are 
seldom given them. They are fond of carrots, and this is 
their principal food, although we give them bananas, 
green peas, corn and clover. It is quite amusing to see 
them eat the red clover-flowers. They will take a clover- 
head in one hand, and with the teeth pull out one of the 
long tubular flowers, catch it in the other hand, turn it 
around, bite off the lower end containing the honey-sack, 
eating this part and dropping the other. Just when, or 
how, they discovered where the sweet morsel was located 
in the clover-head I am unable to tell, but it was not long 
after the clover-heads were given them. If very hungry, 
they will commence by eating the entire head and leaves 
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of the clover, but will end their meal by dissecting the ; wider in the middle than at either end. Underneath this 
flowers and eating only the end of the flower containing | stripe there is a long splash or line of dark chestnut- 
the honey. brown, broadest in front, fading out just forward of the 

Say’s Striped Squirrel ( Spermophilus lateralis, Say). | thighs. Posterior of thighs, reddish-brown, without 
Description : Ears, erect, conspicuous, rounded at the tips, | stripes ; shoulders, extending back to body, reddish- 
covered on both sides with short, nearly white hairs ; tail, |! brown, with a slight shade of same on top of head » un- 


GOING TO CHURCH ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


two-thirds the entire length of the body and head, de- , derneath, the color is a light grayish-white. The d>serip- 
pressed ; underneath, light yellowish-white ; hair, short, | tion of this squirrel, as given in the Pacific Railroad 
with a dark ring near the tip, forming a faint line the | surveys, must have been taken from a faded specimen or 
entire length of the tail ; back, finely grizzled, yellowish- | skin, for the ‘‘two broad stripes of black on each side of 
gray, without lines ; on each side there is a broad, dingy- | the back, with a yellowish-white line of equal width be- 
white stripe, extending from the shoulders to the thighs, © tween each pair,” are not found on the live animal. The 
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hair does fade on the back in the Fall and Winter, giving 
® faint darker line bordering the light stripe, but this is 
not constant, but only the result of the fading of the hair 
above. Eyes, large, oval, black, with hair on eyelids 
white ; front feet, with four claws, the fifth or thumb- 
claw being obsolete, and only provided with a short nail ; 
bottom of feet naked; hind feet with five claws ; front 
legs shorter than the hind ones, and when running the 
motion is a kind of jump, not at all graceful, although 
these squirrels are very agile, but seldom undertake to 
climb trees or shrubs ; length of body about seven inches ; 
tail, four inches to end of hairs; weight of full-grown 
specimens is in general from ten to fourteen ounces, 
thongh they not infrequently much exceed this, and 
usually become enormously fat before retiring to their 
Winter quarters. 
Vol. XVII., No. 1--3. 
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E HEART AND THE SOUL OF THE MAN WHO PUT IT THERE TAKE THE STING OUT 
2 ASKS, HOLDING THE SMALL HAND TIGHTLY.” 


POOR BRANDY. 


‘*Poor Branpy! I’m fond of you, anyway—one more 
pull—that’s splendid !”—this, in a clear, ringing, joyous, 
gitlish voice struck upon the ear of Mr. Garrick Archer, 
seated in a small summer-house overhanging the bay, 
smoking his post-prandial cigar in solitude at the hour 
of eight Pp. M. 

Mr. Archer was of rather an unexcitable disposition, so 
far as trifles were concerned ; besides, he was worn-out 
with traveling; the friends he had come to join at the 

3each House were gone on an excursion when he arrived ; 
and, taken altogether, he was in something of a bad 
humor ; nevertheless, the sound of this fresh, womanish 
voice, uttering such an apostrophe to eau-de-vie, caused 
Mr. Archer to turn his head in the direction whence the 
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vocal sounds appeared to come. He started down the 
steep, overhanging cliffs, but saw no one. 

“Poor Brandy ! try it again! I love you better than 
anything else, poor old Brandy !’’ 

“ By Jove !”’ exclaimed Mr. Archer, startled into ejacula- 
tion, ‘‘I might echo that sentiment, my fair unseen, if you 
would permit me to say ‘good old brandy’ instead of 
‘poor!’ Where the deuce are you, though ? A spiritual 
mermaid, perhaps !” and he laughed grimly at his own 
pleasantry. ‘‘ Ah!” 

At this particular juncture, Mr.Archer caught sight of 
quite a pretty picture as he lifted his eyes from the shore 
to the waters of the bay ; fifty yards out, maybe, a small 
yacht was riding at anchor, sails furled, and streamer 
floating in the stiff breeze. 

A girl stood on the little deck, grasping the mast with 
one hand and a rope with the other ; she swung herself 
back and forth as lithely as a willow-branch swaying in 
the wind ; her figure was clearly defined against the back- 
ground of the far-off shore—a little, graceful, gracious 
figure, clad in a blue flannel yachting-costume, gay with 
white braid and buttons ; the white throat showed whiter 
for the blue silk neckerchief tied loosely round it ; and the 
pretty brown head was bare, her tarpaulin was hanging 
half-way down her back, and the air was blowing the 
tangle of tiny curls from off her fresh, young face. 

So she stood, silently swinging backward and forward, 
backward and forward, with the first faint stars above her, 
and Garrick Archer’s dark eyes fastened upon her face. 
The fresh young voice and the fresh young face tallied 
exactly—there was no mistaking, she who had announced 
that poor Brandy was dearer to her than anything else, and 
she who swung so lightly to and fro in the prow of the 
small yacht, were one and the same. 

‘*f presume the young lady is unaware of the propin- 
quity of a man,” murmured Mr. Archer, betrayed into sar- 
donic speech by the extreme novelty of the situation. ‘I'll 
dare be sworn she'll look horrified at the next dinner- 
party she goes to, if they offer to fill up her ehampagne- 
glass a second-time ; bah !—My God!” _. 

A splash that sends eddying whirls way déwm the moon- 
lit bay, a little awful scream ; the bright-faced girl is no 
longer swinging in the bow, and the deck of the yacht 
Annie Laurie is empty. 

Mr. Garrick Archer accomplishes the distance down the 
cliffs in about three seconds, pitches off his coat and boots, 
and plunges into the bay ; in a very few minutes he holds 
a small, drenched figure under his left arm, and swirhs his 
fifty yards with a pair of round, soft arms clinging closer 
about his throat, I dare say, than a woman’s arms ever 
clung before. 

They cling unconsciously, though, for, when he finally 
reaches the shore and deposits his burden on the sand 
with a muttered, ‘‘ Thank heaven !’’ the burden’s eyes are 
sealed, and to all the entreaties of Mr. Archer's manly lips 
they offer no show of awakening. 

He pushes back the tangle of hair from her forehead— 
thinks, in a passing way, as men always find time to think, 
that she is “‘deucedly pretty from crown to sole !” pulls 
the folds of her dress from about her, chafes her wrists, 
and thinks he is in a very unpleasant mess, indeed. 

“Now, my young lady, if we only had a small quantity 
of your favorite beverage, it might bring you to 
Hallo, what’s this ?” partly addressed to a splash of blood 
on his own cuff, and partly to a small, deep wound on the 
wrist he is violently rubbing. ‘‘My sleeve-button! By 
Jove! when I caught hold of her! Bleeding like the mis- 
chief, too.” 
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denly appears to change his mind, and rifles the pocket of 
the blue flannel boating-suit lying prostrate before him. 

**T don’t think I'll give you my monogram as asouvenir, 
on second thoughts,” he soliloquizes, folding about the 
wrists of its owner the bit of cambric he has stolen. 
** Aha !’—this as his eyes fall upon the embroidered name 
in the corner—‘ Nannie Fairfax! So, you are Miss Fair- 
fax, whom Iam to meet and be introduced to by the Hard- 
ings—whom I am to be charmed with at sight ! Well, my 
dear,” with a pitying, ironical smile down into the uncon- 
scious face, ‘‘it might have been—you are wonderfully 
pretty—it might have been, if you had not informed me 
with such perfect sincerity of your fondness for my own 
favorite drink ; a similarity of tastes is really charming, I 
must admit; but, nevertheless, Miss Fairfax, I have not 
been ‘ charmed at sight.’ ” 

He laughs grimly as he ties the handkerchief tightly 
over the cut in her round wrist, made by the jagged chas- 
ing of his sleeve-buttons, and notes that a faint color is 
fluttering up into her cheeks and lips; Mr. Archer, at 
sight of these signs of returning animation, picks up his 
coat and boots, and then bends one more look upon the 
girl lying on the sand at his feet. 

‘*You’ve a pretty mouth, Miss Fairfax,” he remarks, 
reflectively, stooping closer over her, “and it seems tome 
my lips are as good a thing to touch it as brandy—there !” 
He kisses herswiftly, with an unreasonable, hungry passion. 
“I wonder why I didn’t let you drown, instead of bring- 
ing you back to make some man miserable some day. 
Heigho ! if cognac is your chief love at eighteen, though, 
to be sure, you'll not have long to reign.” 

With which Mr. Garrick Archer meanders around the 
cliffs in the moonlight, hears his friends’ voices above him 
calling, ‘‘ Nannie !” steals through the hotel-groves like a 
poacher, and flees swiftly up through the corridors to his 
room, unseen by a hall-boy, even, or a maid. 

‘**So sorry we were all off on that excutsion last night, 
old fellow—I declare it was too bad !” exclaims Jack Hard- 
ing, after listening to Mr. Garrick Archer’s not over-vera- 
cious account of how he spent his evening in solitude and 
cigars. ‘‘ Seems as if everything happened last night that 
ought not to have. Have you heard about Miss Fairfax’s 
adventure, escape from drowning, etc. ?” 

‘** Not a syllable,” returns Mr. Archer, with some truth 
and an admirable expression of curiosity. ‘‘ What was it ?” 

‘* Why, it’s just the queerest thing, by George, Garry, 
that you ever heard of. Nannie went out in the yacht, 
and anchored about fifty yards off shore. She was waiting 
for us to come home ; can manage a boat like an old salt, 
I can tell you. 

‘The sails were down, and she was swinging on deck, 
fooling with the rigging, as a girl will always do when she 
is sure. She went overboard; something gave way, and 
then all she knows is that she awoke, and found herself 
lying drenched on shore, with her own handkerchief tied 
tightly around an ugly cut on her right wrist! No one 
was anywhere near her or in sight. Now, did you ever 
hear such a tale ? Of course she’d been in the water; of 
course she didn’t get herself out, for she knows no more 
of swimming than Ido of Hindoo. If it had been a poor 
man who had rescued her, he would have wanted pay ; 
and a gentleman—well, Nannie is too pretty for any fellow 
with two eyes in his head to leave her lying out there 
before she got her consciousness back.” 

‘*Remarkable circumstance, certainly,” says Mr. Archer, 
looking meditatively over the bay. ‘‘The rescuer will 
probably turn up in the course of the day in the person 
of some old oysterman or other—or maybe the young 


__Mr, Archer makes a dive toward his coat-pocket, sud- | lady dreamed the whole thing.” 
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‘Dreamed it !” echoed Jack Harding. ‘‘ Here she comes 
now, just as fresh as though she hadn’t been drowned at 
all.” Mr. Harding presents Mr. Archer to Miss Fairfax 
with all his accustomed grace, and then says, ‘‘ Mr. Archer, 
here, thinks perhaps you dreamed you fell overboard last 
night, Miss Fairfax.” 

‘‘ Does he ?” she laughs, lightly, baring her wrist with 
its deep, cruel cut, and holding it up before him. ‘‘ That 
is rather too real for even a daydream. My dreams never 
leave such an ache behind them. Do yours, Mr.Archer ?” 

‘Mine !” he answers, with a half-mocking smile. ‘‘ Oh, 
Miss Fairfax, I never dream ; it’s too costly an entertain- 
ment for a confirmed old bachelor.” 

‘‘ You don’t look very old,’’ she says, naively, looking up 
into his face. 

“Don’t 1? Well, I am thirty-five ; I suppose that is 
not a very near approach to Methuselah, but still old, as 
the world goes.” 

‘* No, it’s not,” she answers. 
all before it, and you look as if you lacked something even 
now, for all your thirty-five years.” 

Nannie Fairfax is one of those women who say hun- 
dreds of strange, unconventional, improper things with a 
grace and a charm that make them irresistible, and at the 
same time she is shy, and her cheeks as full of come-and- 
go blushes as a June rose. 

‘‘Ah, Miss Fairfax, you are keen in your perceptions,” 
laughs Garrick Archer. ‘‘I lack many things—all the 
virtues, for instance, the greater number of the moral 
qualities, and—faith in almost everything.” 

“Except yourself,” she adds, with a smile that he does 
not half like, as she turns off with a murmured ‘“ Excuse 
me; I’m engaged to bowl at ten,” and leaves him to his 
own devices. 

Garrick Archer is not by any means a handsome man ; 
in fact, to be literal, he is an extremely ugly man. He is 
talland broad-shouldered, with a square, dark, strong face, 
wherein there is no sweetness, unless it lurk beneath the 
heavy brown mustache that shadows his mouth. 

He has wonderful eyes, though—fascinating, beautiful 
eyes, although there is a slight defect in one of them. 
Strictly beautiful eyes ina man's face are generally lament- 
ably ineffective, but in this face of Garrick Archer’s they 
are its salvation and its charm. 

Nannie Fairfax, looking up at him through two weeks of 
Summer weather, has learned the place where sweetness 
and tenderness lie—in his full mouth, that once ina while, 
as he smiles, tell tales of latent loveliness, 

The girl has grown to look for him —to listen for 
his footstep and his voice. Nannie Fairfax, who had 
whistled twenty men’s hearts down the wind, was learn- 
ing the throb of her own. 

And he ? Talked to her now and then, was unavoidably 
in her society, but somehow she felt that he was antago- 
nistic to her, and rather averse to her altogether. 

Picnics are a necessity ; certainly they are intended to 
be looked at in that light, for no sane person ever yet de- 
rived pleasure from participating therein. There is in- 
evitable dissatisfaction with the point selected ; there is 
a positively spoiled dinner, wherein oyster-patties and ice 
cream have formed an undue acquaintance on the road ; 
and there is an inevitable rain-storm as an epilogue to the 
drama, 

Nevertheless, on the fifteenth of August a picnic-party 
started from the Beach House, and arrived duly at its des- 
tination and its dinner—simultaneous feats in conection 
with a picnic. 

The picnic makes somewhat of a pretty pictnre just 
now ; snowy cloths are spread on the hard, dry beach 


‘*A man’s not any man at | 








under the shadow of the tall, projecting cliffs, covered 
with a conglomeration of viands ; a little way off a bright, 
crackling fire is burning, and a thin blue flame is curling 
up to the sky ; everybody is serving everybody else, with 
such trifling disturbances as upsetting the chocolate-pot 
over one lady, and an unwarrantable administration of 
pickles to the back hair of another. 

Nannie Fairfax is seated on a rock, with Garrick Archer, 
in a somewhat languid attitude, at her right, and Jack 
Harding, still plying his knife and fork, at her left. 

‘*Champagne’s cool at last!” calls out some one from 
the region of the cliffs. 

‘Glad to hear it! responds Jack Harding ; “better 
late than never. Bring it along, Charlie, my boy !” 

With which ‘‘ Charlie, my boy,” and a few other oblig- 
ing youths, circulate the ice-cold bottles of Veuve Clicquot 
among the picnickers. 

‘Allow me, Miss Fairfax,” says Mr. Archer, with a 
courtly smile, as he steadies her glass on the sand. 

‘Thank you; not any for me,” covering the rim of her 
glass with her pretty hand. 

‘*Nonsense !” he answers, laughing, with a flash in his 
dark eyes, as he bends them on her face. ‘ Just one 
glass— Veuve Clicquot, too! How can you resist ?” 

He pours a few drops in as he speaks. 

“Not the fortieth part of one glass,” she says, seriously. 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘* Because I don’t like it.” 

‘Oh, I forgot—I mean, is there any other sort of wine 
you'd prefer, Miss Fairfax ? I ordered sherry and port, 
and I dare say some one’s brought claret and——” 

“Thank you, not any,” she interrupts. ‘‘I never 
touch any kind of—of liquor,” speaking low. 

‘Ts it possible ?” returns Garrick Archer, with a mock- 
ing, half-triumphant smile, in which there is no drop of 
sweetness. ‘Oh, Miss Fairfax, that is what all young 
ladies say—I suppose to be examples to us men; but, 
really, I assure you I am too far gone to be influenced 
one way or the other, and the rest of the men seem to be 
drawing second corks already,” glancing down the table. 
“Just that little crystal toy-full. Why, it won’t hold 
more than your thimble, I dare say !” 

There is sweetness in his smile now—the sort of sweet- 
ness, too, that has won many a woman to his way of think- 
ing, for all his unhandsome features. 

‘JT don’t understand you,” shé says, flushing and draw- 
ing away abit. ‘‘I don’t take it, because I don’t like it, 
and because I'd rather a man would be a murderer than a 
drunkard, and I could not touch a drop of anything that 
ever helped make one so !” 

The blush has deepened to a vivid, vivid scarlet, and 
her blue eyes are brilliant in their earnestness. 

‘Don’t excite yourself, Miss Fairfax,” Mr. Archer says, 
in that exquisitely courteous voice that arouses anger, but 
will not admit of its display. ‘‘Do you not fancy any 
sort of wine ?” The fine politesse of the tone keeps her 
in her seat. 

‘“‘T never tasted any but champagne, and I did not like 
that.” 

‘*Mint-julep is excessively nice, and milk-punch, with 
either Jamaica rum or good old brandy.” 

Mr. Archer speaks slowly, as though in imagination he 
were tasting each particular beverage that he enumerated, 
and, as he finishes, he glances straightly at the beautiful 
young girl’s face beside him. 

‘“‘T never tasted brandy ; but I should think it must be 
horrible—the odor of it is enough !’” 

‘* Never tasted it !” he repeats, lazily, after her, pitch- 
ing a pebble into the sea as he speaks. ‘Oh, no, I 
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suppose not. I love it myself better than anything else— | thing new! I suppose, perhaps, because her face is new 
pur et simple, best ; but even adulterated with a little of different from all the other women’s faces I have ever 
the lacteal fluid, good old brandy is a fine institution.” known ; and yet, soft as are her lips—I know how soft 
There is no reply to this remark, and ere long most of | they can lie as prettily ac arder ones——” 
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HANGING UP THE MISTLETOE.—-DRAWN BY W. H. OVEREND., 


the men wander off with their cigars, and the ladies are ‘me Mr. Archer! Mr. Archer! they have sent me to call 

left to struggle with dishes and spoons. you and Jack. It’s going to rain, surely, and we must 
‘Fair and false—it’s the old story,” he mutters, pacing | start right away! Where’s Jack ?” she asks, suddenly, 

up and down the level sands, with his eyes bent upon | gaining him and missing young Harding. 

the shoreless sea. ‘‘I wonder why it strikes me as any-! ‘‘He left me here half an hourago. Going to rain, is 
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it ?—yes, I suppose so. 
in my buggy ?” 

There was in his voice the entreaty she knew it owned, 
although until this hour it has been silent. 

‘“* Yes,” she simply said ; and in five minutes they are 
driving fleetly along before the storm, which, however, 
soon gains up to them, as storms always do gain up to 
luckless picnic-parties. 

‘* Let me wrap that shawl closer about you.” 
lingers a moment on her shoulder 
Nannie ?” 

“No,” looking straight before her. 

‘Or frightened at the lightning ?” tenderly. 

“No, I’m _ not 
afraid, with you.” 

Way not, 
child ?” eagerly. 

‘* Because — you 
are so strong.” 

“Am T ?” looking 
long down into her 
upraised, crimson- 
ing face.- ‘‘ Well, 
yes,” drawing his 
breath hard. ‘‘I do 
not know but what 
I am—strong.’’ 

Not another word 
from either ; they 
reach the hotel in 
an hour, and bid 
each other a court- 
cous good-night. 

* * * * 

The picnic is a 
thing of the past. 
Tt has been fol- 
lowed by  clam- 
bakes, driving ex- 
cursions and moon- 
light sails. The 
iast dissipation of 
the season is at its 
height—a_ brilliant 
ball. The long 
dancing-room is 
blazing with hun- 
dreds of lights, and 
gayly decorated 
with flags and 
flowers. The band 
is playing ‘‘One 
heart, one soul ”— 
a bitter mockery on the majority of matrimonial engage- 
ments. Beautiful women are floating about the room in 
the arms of supposably brave men ; but the most beauti- 
ful woman of all is not there. 

Nannie Fairfax is sitting on the steps of the piazza—the 
steps that lead down to the sea ; the glory of the Septem- 
ber moon is shining full upon her, brightening her brown 
hair, and throwing a silver halo over the rose-hue of her 
dress and the rose-flowers nestling in her bosom and her 
hair. 

Garrick Archer is sitting below her, staring off at the 
sea, with his chin in his palms, and a look in his beautiful 
eyes like the hunger of the sea—ever craving, never find- 
ing. 

“*There’s Brandy ! poor old Brandy!” Miss Fairfax 
makes one bound from her seat to the shore, and clasp: 


Will you let me drive you home 


His arm 
‘‘Are you cold, 











A PRACTICAL DOG,— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


an old, big Newfoundland dog to her heart, reckless of 
gold-hued gowns and laces. ‘‘Why, Brandy, we thought 
you were gone for good this time ; but you always turn 
up, don’t you, old fellow?” She half drags him up the 
steps, and seats herself, fondling him the while. ‘‘ This 
old dog, Mr. Archer,” she says, ‘‘has been about the 
place for ten years, and every once in a while he gocs off 
for a few weeks, nobody knows where.” 

‘‘Indeed !” rather gaspingly. 

‘The last time was the night I was nearly drowned, 
and rescued by the mysterious person that’s never ap- 
peared ; in fact, I was trying to induce Brandy te swim 
out to the yacht when I fell overboard, so far as I can re- 


member. ‘It was 
very queer! I won- 
der who did save 


me, and tie my 
handkerchief round 
my wrist. I shall 
keep that scar all 
my life; the doctor 
says nothing will 
take it away.” 

‘* Let me see it !” 
—there is an agon- 
ized flush on Gar- 
rick Archer’s hand- 
some face. 

** Look !” 

“Would the life 
and the heart and 
the soul of the man 
who put it there 
take the sting out 
of it?” he 
holding the small 
hand tightly, and 
looking at her with 
the beauty of blood 
in his face that the 
white moon cannot 
blanch, or all his 
birthright of plain- 
ness destroy. 

‘* Maybe—I don't 


know—I never saw 


asks, 


him.” 
‘Look at him 
now, then; he’s 


rather an unpleas- 
ant object for con- 
templation, it’s 
true, but——”’ 

“You! you!” she cries, with an amazed face. 

“Yes, I! I saved you, and as for this cruel cut on 
your arm, when you caught hold of my wrist my sleeve- 
button did that. Nannie, my darling, won’t you forgive 
me for all the wrong I ever did you ?” 

‘Forgive you for this ?”’—with a shadowy little laugh : 
‘why, it’s nothing—nothing. Why, you saved my life ! 
There’s only one thing I won't forgive you, and that is, 
not letting me know before. Why didn’t you ?” 

“T don’t know; becanse I was a fool, blind—mad ! 
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Nannie, could you ever love me enough to marry me * 
desperately, taking her fair face close to his heart. 
“Te.” 


‘¢ And—yon don’t mind very much my being so deucedly 


bad-looking ?”—betraying his weakness recklessly. 


” 


‘“‘You’re not so bad-looking. Your eyes are—— 
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** At cl 
ean sce you, which was what they were made for, I be- 


;s-purposes with each other, my dear ; but they 


lieve.” 
** Don’t 


pushing the dark hair back from his forehead. 


abuse my—my property,” she says, shyly, 
** Poor 
Brandy "—turaing to pat him—‘ don’t be jealous, old 
fellow ; I’m just as fond of you as ever.” 

‘‘Let him alone,” Garrick Archer says, with a laugh. 
‘*‘I’ve always had a particular aversion to poor brandy, 
Nannie, an I’m afraid it will grow upon me if you give 
way to such sentiments as that last very often.”’ 

“But I am fond of him”—persistently. ‘‘Poor old 
dog, he was trying his best to swim out to me that night. 
One more pull would have brought you—wouldn’t it, 
Brandy ?—when I inconveniently tumbled over.” 

‘‘Nannie,” Garrick Archer says, drawing her to him. 

“Well ?” 

*‘T’ve kissed you before to-night, my dear.” 

**When ?”—flushing. 

“The night I brought you out of the sea.’ 

“What made you? You didn’t——” 

‘Love you, then? No; I loved your beauty that 
night, not you. I didn’t know there was any you then, 
Nannie.” 

“How did you dare ?”--with a smile and a flush. 

‘Before I met you I dared most things with a beautiful 
mouth; it was rather an ugly kiss that I gave yon, 
Nannie, but it was the last ugly kiss I ever gave, or shall 
give any other woman. These’’—pressing his lips on 
hers—“‘ are purer, better—oh, God ! sweeter by far !” 

“Won't you tell me what you've thought all the 
Summer about me, Garrick ?” 

* You.” 

**When—now ?” 

*“No ; soon.” 

‘** How soon ?” 

‘*Very ; when we’re married.” 


A PRACTICAL DOG. 


Antmmaus frequently display a remarkable amount of 
thought and ingenuity in their actions and the means they 
adopt to attain an end they may have in view. A gentle- 
man living in Westchester County, looking from his 
window, saw a dog that he prized snuffing around the 
vessel which usually contained water for its use. He was 
about to ring for a servant to supply the animal’s want, 
when he concluded to see what the dog would do, as 
he might himself go and communicate his want in the 
kitchen. 

The dog, however, strolled down to a little brook run- 
ning through the grounds, and which was frozen over. It 
went on the ice and tried to break a hole with its paw, 
having evidently seen the operation done to water the 
stock. 

The ice, however, did not break, and he repeated his 
blows till it began to hurt. He stood for a moment as if 
puzzled to understand why he did not succeed, then 
started along, evidently listening, and finally halted, and 
with a blow or two broke the ice and got the drink he had 
80 fully earned. 

The dog clearly understood the difficulty and saw that 
he must find thinner ice, and went on till his keen ear 
caught the swish of the water under the ice more dis- 
tinctly ; it was thinner ice, and his judgment was not at 
fault. His master, however, saw that his future wants 


were supplied, without so much engineering on his 
part. 
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DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 

Tur hero of Lepanto was a most brilliant representative 
of the chivalry of Spain—the most gifted offspring of the 
great Emperor Charles V., who, after being master of the 
continent, abdicated to die in the habit of a monk at 
Yuste. The short but splendid career of Don John, rang- 
ing over a single decade of years, is indeed a drama com- 
bining every element of historical and dramatic interest. 

Such was the mystery thrown over the birth and the 
early years of the soa of Charles V., who is known in 
history as Don John of Austria, that some uncertainty 
hung about the first conditions of all biography — his 
age and name. It is now established, by the evidence of 
the medal struck in honor of the conqueror of Lepanto in 
1571, that he attained the age of twenty-four in that year. 
This date has been confirmed by an entry in the records 
of Toledo. He was consequently born in 1547, and not in 
1545, as had been aflirmed by most historians. The cor- 
rection is important, for it subtracts two years from his 
short and brilliant life, and it gives a more surprising 
character to several of the earlier incidents in it. Don 
John was, therefore, exactly twenty years younger than 
his brother Philip IL., and about two years younger than 
the King’s son, Don Carlos, who was born in 1545. They 
all lived in almost unbroken friendship with Don John. 
Philip treated his brother, who might have been an object 
of jealousy, like a favorite son ; the prince, to whom his 
uncle might have been an object of rivalry, and who loved 
nothing else in the world, regarded him as a brother. 
Don John was everything that Don Carlos should have 
been and was not. Perhaps the most painful incident in 
his life was when Carlos confided to him as his friend the 
disbolical designs he entertained against his own father, 
which Don John felt bound, in honor and duty to his 
sovereign and his brother, to make known to the king. 

On February 24th, 1547, then, a day auspicious in the 
annals of Charles V., a natural son of that monarch was 
born to him in the Golden House at Ratisbon, of Barbara 
3lomberg, who had been introduced to sing to the em- 
peror. Such, at least, is the most credible version. She 
afterward married a commissary at Brussels, and was 
treated with liberality by Philip II. Barbara lived to see 
her son Governor of the Low Countries, and survived 
him. 

Strangely enough, this clild of fortune was first known 
not as John, but as Jerome. About two years after his 
birth he was confided by the Emperor to Don Luis 
Quixada, a Spanish nobleman, who kept the secret of his 
birth with unbroken fidelity. His education was carried 
on by the parish priest of Leganes, a small village within 
a few miles of Madrid. The village priest, little witting 
of his charge, handed over the boy to the sacristan, by 
whom he was sent to the common school of Getafe. The 
future hero of Lepanto trudged through the fields with 
his peasant schoolfellows, shooting sparrows on the way 
with a little crossbow. 

In 1554 Charles Prevost, one of the grooms of the Em- 
peror’s chamber, was sent to Leganes in a coach of state 
to remove the boy to Valladolid, where higher destinies 
awaited him. The village was amazed at the astounding 
event, and as the coach rolled away it was surrounded 
and pursued by urchins vociferating farewells to their de- 
parting comrade. At Valladolid, Don John was presented 
to his sister, the InfantaJuana, Regent of Spain ; but the 
secret of his birth was not made known either to the 
princess or to himself. Thenceforth he resided at Villa- 
garcia in the Mansion of Quixada, and under the eye of his 
admirable wife, Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa. To her, Don 
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John owed not only his education, but whatever was most 
d , 


amiable in his life and character. Childless herself, she 
willingly adopted him as her son. In March, 1558, Quixada, 
still attached to the person of his sovereign, procured a 
house at Quacos, a village about a mile from the Em- 
peror’s retreat in Yuste, at the foot of its chestnut-covered 
hill. Hither Dofia Magdalena and Don John repaired. 
The boy, then eleven years of age, seems to have had free 
access to his unknown father. He went in and out of the 
Emperor’s chamber when he pleased. It is pleasant to 
know that the last months of that great existence, sad- 
dened by care and disease, were cheered by the presence 
of this gay, beautiful and high-spirited child. Charles 
was delighted with him, and on the day before he died 
sent the capital of an annuity of 200 florins to his mother. 
Possibly Don John may have been present at the solemn 
scene when the expiring Emperor delivered into the hands 
of the priest the waxen taper which he held, as a symbol 
of the surrender of his soul to the mercy of his Creator. 

Still the secret had been kept. The truth was unknown 
even to the King, until late in 1558, though public rumor 
already pointed to it. But, to remove all doubt from the 
subject, Charles V. had, even before his abdication—in 
1554—added a remarkable codicil to his will, directing 
Philip and his successor, whosoever he may be, to do the 
youth honor and cause him to be honored, and that they 
show him fitting respect, and observe, fulfill, and execute 
in his favor what was contained in the will. 

It is due to Philip II. to say that the injunctions of his 
father were faithfully and piously observed. 

In the Autumn of 1559 Philip sailed from the Low 
Countries to take possession of his Spanish dominions. 

Processions, triumphal arches, thanksgivings in the 
churches, and all other displays of civic, courtly and re- 
ligious joy celebrated the King’s arrival at Valladolid. 
Luis Quixada was instructed to bring Don John in his 
ordinary dress on St. Luke’s Day, to meet him at the con- 
vent of San Pedro de la Espina. Hither the King was to 
come on a hunting expedition. Quixada therefore sum- 
moned his vassals to join the royal sport. Don John 
and he then mounted their horses and rode off to the 
chase, followed by the vassals and servants. Acclama- 
tions soon announced the approach of the royal cavalcade. 
A groom presently met them, leading a very handsome 
horse. Quixada dismounted, telling Don John to do the 
same. The ancient soldier then knelt before his pupil 
and asked leave to kiss his hand, saying: ‘‘ You will soon 
learn from the King himself why I do this.””’ Don John 
hesitated, but at length held out his hand to be kissed ; 
and when Quixada desired him to mount the new horse, 
he said, gayly, to his old friend : ‘* Then, since you will 
have it so, you may also hold the stirrup.” 

They rode onward toward the rocky pass of Terozos. 
Here a group of gentlemen came in sight. As they drew 
near, Quixada once more halted, and alighting from his 
horse, caused Don John to follow his example. A short, 
spare man in black, with a pale face and sandy beard, ad- 
vanced toward them alone, and checked his horse when 
within a few paces. ‘‘Kneel down, Don John,” said 
Quixada, ‘‘and kiss his Majesty’s hand.” As the youth 
obeyed the instructions, he fouhd bending over him a pair 
of cold gray eyes and a pouting under lip, which may 
well have recalled the features of the august invalid whose 
gouty fingers he had knelt to kiss at Yuste. 

‘Do you know, youngster,” said the King, ‘‘ who your 
father was ?” The abashed youth made no reply. Philip 
then dismounted, and, embracing him with some show of 
affection, said: ‘Charles V., mv lord an1 father. was also 
yours. You could not have had a more illustrious sire, 
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aud I am bound to acknowledge you as my brother.’ 
He then turned to the gentlemen behind him and said ; 
** Know and honor this youth as the natural son of the 
Emperor, and as a brother to the King.” At these words 
aloud shout burst from the crowd of hunters and peas- 
ants who had by this time collected round the spot. Don 
John, by Philip’s desire, remounted his horse, and re- 
ceived the salutations and felicitations of the lords and 
gentlemen. 

The real object of the hunting party being now accom- 
plished, the King, who was no sportsman, turned his 
horse’s head toward Valladolid, saying that he had never 
before captured game which had given him so much 
pleasure. Don John entered the capital riding at his 
side, amidst the acclamations of the multitude, amongst 
whom the news of the recognition of the new Prince, the 
son of their great emperor, had already been promul- 
gated. 

From that moment Don John assumed his rank as a 
Prince of the House of Austria, distinguished only in 
some minute particulars from that of the legitimate 
members. 

In November, 1561, Don John, Don Carlos, and with 
them their cousin, Alexander Farnese, were sent to the 
University of Alcala. But it soon became apparent that 
the taste and talents of Don John led him away from the 
ecclesiastical profession to which the Emperor had dedi- 
cated him, and from the ecclesiastical dignities the King 
sought to obtain for him. In 1564 the young prince left 
the university, and in the following year Don John, then 
eighteen, fired by the approach of the Turkish fleet, broke 
loose to join the Spanish squadron which had been ordered 
to the relief of Malta. But when he reached Barcelona 
the galleys had already sailed, and the King imperatively 
ordered him to return. Few men ever crossed the will of 
Philip II. with impunity ; but when Don John approached 
him and begged pardon for his flight, the King received 
him kindly and bade him kiss the hand of the Queen. 
Isabella laughingly asked him if he found the Moors and 
Turks brave warriors. 

The moment was one which threatened to call forth all 
the resources of Philip, and all the strength of his empire. 
The first decade of this period corresponds with the 
short but brilliant career of Don John of Austria, and it 
is probable that the prescient mind of Philip foresaw that, 
whilst he directed these complicated movements with his 
pen from the cells of the Escorial, the arm of his young 
brother and of his nephew Alexander Farnese were pre- 
cisely the weapons he required, In October, 1567, Don 
John received at the King’s hands the high office of 
Admiral of the Fleet. His martial predilections were now 
suffered to have their own way. Don _Carlos was so 
gratified by the appointment that he went from Madrid 
to the Escorial to thank the King for having made it. 

Don John was soon on his first cruise along the Span- 
ish coast, where he took the command, with the assistance 
of Don Luis de Requesens as adviser. The King addressed 
to him a long letter of excellent counsel, and written with 
his own hand. 

The young Prince embarked on June 3d, at Carthagena, 
on a royal galley, superbly decorated, amidst the accla- 
mations of the fleet. The squadron of thirty-three sail 
passed along the southern coast of Spain, visited Oran, 
reached Cadiz, inspected the maritime defenses of the 
kingdom, and, above all, won for the young commander 
the confidence of the navy. Toward the end of Sep- 
tember Don John returned to the Court ; in the interval 
the catastrophe of Don Carlos had oceurred, end a few 
days later the amiable and accomplished Queen Isabella, 
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in her twenty-fourth year, 
died in premature child- 
bed. The nicht after her 
decease, as the fair corpse 
Jay in state amidst a forest 
ef tapers in the chapel of 
the palace, the King came 
at midnight to pray beside 
the bier. The courtiers 
whom he had chosen to 
attend upon him, and who 
stood motionless behind, 
as he knelt at the head of 
his dead wife, were Don 
John of Austria, Ferdi- 
nand de Toledo, and the 
Prince of Eboli. 

After the death of the 
Qucen, Don John with- 
drew for some weeks to a 
convent at Abrojo, near 
Valladolid ; but there the 
news of the formidable 
rebellion of the Moriscos 
reached him. A fervent 
hatred of the Moslem and 
an eager desire to serve 
the King fired his ambi- 
tion, and he addressed to 
Philip a respectful letter, 
asking to be sent against 
the insurgents. His re- 
quest was granted, and on 
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April 6th, 1569, Don Jolin 
proceeded in command 
to Granada. 

The tale of the Morisce 
rebellion has been often 
and ably told. No war 
within so narrow a field 
ever presented so many 
incidents of romantic 
heroism, of ferocious 
cruclty on both sides, 
and of subtle policy. It 
was the death struggle of 
the Crescent and the Cross 
in Western Europe, and 
if the field waa narrow 
and the forces small, it 
called forth the fiercest 
passions of man, urged 
on by religion, by race, 
by patriotism, and by 
cruel wrongs. 

When Don John ar- 
at Granada, the 
Moors were almost within 
sight of the city, and his 
powers were limited by a 
board of officers, who had 
to report everything to 
the King. Many months 
elapsed before he was per- 
mitted to take the field, 
and even then the l.ing’s 
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chief anxiety seems to have been to protect his kinsman 
from personal danger. Their correspondence is curious, 
and on the part of Don John modest and graceful. 

With Don John himself the King remonstrated against 
his going out with skirmishing parties to harass or sur- 
prise the enemy. Don John’s reasonable and spirited re- 
joinder was: ‘‘I am certainly most desirous to give 
satisfaction to your Majesty, and do in all things as you 
wish ; but at my age, and in my position, I see that your 
Majesty’s interest requires that when there is any call to 
arms or any enterprise, the soldiers should find me in 
front of them, or at least with them, ready to encourage 
them to do their duty, and that they should know that I 
desire to lead them 
in the name of your 
Majesty.” 

It was not till the 
Winter of 1570 that 
the King allowed his 
army to take the 
field, in two divi- 
sions, one command- 
ed by Don John, the 
other by the Duke of 
Sesa. The young 
Prince advanced 
against the strong- 
hold of the Moors at 
Galera. The siege 
was conducted with 
energy and ability, 
and, in spite of two 
sanguinary repulses, 
the town, being un- 


dermined, fell on 
February 10th. The 
Spaniards had been 
exasperated to tho 
last degree by the 
stubborn _ resistance 





and by the defeats 
they had sustained. 
Don John _himsclf 
shared their passion, 
and it is a blot on his 
fame that on this, his 
first memorable deed 
of war, he allowed a 
frightful butchery of 
the wretched people 
after their surrender. 

Don John next pro- 
ceeded to attack Se- 
ron, another stronghold. There he encountered a similar 
resistance, and at first a similar check. There the foster- 
father, the guide of his childhood and his youth, fell, 
struck by a Moorish ball, by his side. Another ball 
glanced from his own helmet. The loss of Quixada 
touched him to the heart, and wrung a rare expression of 
grief from Philip himself. Soon after Seron was evacu- 
ated. DonJohn pursued a rapid career of success. Ne- 
gotiations were opened with El Habaqui, one of the Moor- 
ish chiefs, and although the war was renewed for a short 
time by Aben Aboo, who rejected all compromise, and 
caused El Habaqui to be killed as a traitor, the insurrec- 
tion was finally crushed. ‘The contest had unquestionably 
raised the reputation of Don John of Austria; he was ac- 
knowledged by the army to be a worthy son of the great 
F:mperor ; he had shown valor and skill in war ; he was 
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disposed to show forbearance and temper in negotiation. 
On the last day of November, 1570, he was recalled by the 
King to Madrid. The conqueror of the Morisco King of 
the Alpuxarras, and of a few mountain towns, was to lead 
the fleets and armies of Spain, Venice, and the Pope in a 
new crusade against the Moslem. 

At the death of Solyman the Magnificent, in 1566, the 
Ottoman power had attained the apogee of its greatness. 
The battles of Mohacs and-Essek had placed Hungary at 
the feet of the Moslem ; the Turkish armies had occupied 
Ispahan ; the naval exploits of Barbarossa had subdued 
the Mediterranean. He was courted by France, he was 
feared by Spain. Such was the empire that passed to 
Selim IT. 

Selim had not been 
long upon the throne 
when he cast his eyes 


on Cyprus. An ex- 
pedition was fitted 
out against that 


island, and war pro- 
claimed against Ven- 
ice. In March, 1570, 
the Turkish arma- 
ment was almost 
ready to sail. Never 
was the republie in 
greater peril. The 
Turk could launch 
250 vessels of war. 
The arsenal of Venice 
had recently been 
devastated by fire. 
Everycourt in Europe 
was applied to for aid 
by the Venetian en- 
voys, but with small 
success. Philip IJ. 
received — thie 
tures of Venice with 
marked coldness and 
reserve. But Pope 
Pius V. saw, with an 
intuition of genius, 
that the moment had 
arrived when the 
long struggle of the 
Cross and the Cres- 
cent for supremacy in 
the Mediterranean 
must be fought out. 
Pius,. the master of 
two worn-out galleys, 
adopted the design, and applied himself to direct this 
new crusade against the infidel. 

The Pope conceived a noble policy, and, looking beyond 
the Italian Peninsula and the Roman Church, labored for 
what he believed to be the interests of Christianity and 
civilization. 

The league was not formed without difficulty ; the ne- 
gotiations carried on at Rome under the eye of Pius V. 
lasted a year. Meanwhile the campaign of 1570 was a 
complete failure ; Cyprus was conquered by the Turks ; 
Nicosia fell, Famagosta was invested. Everything de- 
pended on the nomination of the Captain-general for the 
ensuing year. The choice was awarded to the Pope, and 
with equal policy and good fortune Pius V. named Don 
John of Austria to the superior command. ‘*‘ Homo missus 
est 4 Deo cui nomen Joannes,”’ exclaimed the venerable 
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Pontiff, when he received and saluted the victor of Le- 
panto. 
tact and judgment, was appointed his second. Upon that 
appointment turned great issues. The young prince was 
placed, as it were by Providence, at the head of the 
Christian forces of the south, to engage in one of those 
contests which decide the destinies of empires. 


The Holy League was publicly imaugurated at the | 


Vatican on May 25th, 1571. 

Venice entered the League with manifest reluctance. 
The treaty was not publicly promulgated at Venice until 
July 2d. On that day Don Diego de Guzman de Silva, 
the Ambassador of the Catholic King, being a churchman, 
said Mass at St. Mark’s before the Doge and Senate. 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the case, for the siege 
of Famagosta was prosecuted by the Turks with unrelent- 
ing vigor, a space of time which {o modern experience 
appears extraordinary was sufiered to elapse before the 
League proceeded to action, Don John of Austria set out 
from Madrid on June 6th with his suite. He rode to 
Barcelona—a ten days’ journey. Time was spent in stately 
receptions, splendid processions, religious ceremonies, and 
a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Montserrat, to whom Don 
John entertained a particular devotion. At Barcelona he 
assumed his new command, but it was not till July 26th 
that he steered into the harbor of Genoa. 

Thence he proceeded to Naples, where three days later, 
on August 14th, he went in state to the conventual Church 
of Sta. Clara to receive the general's staff and the standard 
of the League, the gift of the Pope, which Granvelle had 
been charged by his Holiness to deliver to him with all 
possible pomp and solemnity. The Franciscan friars of 
Sta. Clara met him at their great portal chanting the Te 
Deum, and led him, with the young heirs of the Houses of 
Farnese and Della Rovere on either hand, to the steps of 
the high altar. Mass having been said by Granvelle, 
arrayed in his most sumptuous robes, Don John mounted 
the steps, and kneeling in front of the altar, received 
from the hands of the cardinal the gifts of the father of 
the Christian world. The banner of the Holy League was 
of blue damask ; in its centre was elaborately wrought the 
image of our crucified Redeemer ; beneath that sacred 
effigy were linked together the escutcheon of the Pope, 
displaying three blood-red bars on a silver field, the 
lion shield of the Republic of St. Mark, and the shield 
of many quarterings of the chief of the House of Austria, 
while, lower still, the design ended in the arms of Don 
John himself. ‘‘ Take, fortunate Prince,” said Granvelle, 
in his sonorous voice, ‘‘ take these emblems of the Word 
made flesh, these symbols of the true faith, and may they 
give thee a glorious victory over our impious enemy, and 
by thy hand may his pride be laid low!” ‘‘Amen,” said 
the young commander ; and the choir and the multitude 
replied, ‘* Amen !” 

The forces of the League were at last collected at 
Messina, which was the appointed rallying-place, not 
without grim dissatisfaction on the part of old Veniero, 
who commanded the Venetian squadron of ninety-four 
galleys. He was eager to sail to the relief of the beleag- 
ured garrison in Cyprus ; he regarded the Spaniards with 
Venetian jealousy, and he was reluctant to leave the 
Adriatic undefended against the Moslem rovers. In 
vain the gallant defenders of Famagosta hoped for relief 
that never came. Baglioni and Bragadino immortalized 


themselves by a desperate defense ; but on August 1st 
they were reduced to capitulate ; Mustafa, the Turkish 
general, caused his prisoners to be massacred with pecu- 
liar atrocity. Cyprus fell under the power of the Moslem, 
and remained a dependency of the Ottoman Empire. 


Mare Antonio Colonna, a Roman officer of great | 
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1 While waiting for the rest of the armament, Don John 
of Austria, as we have said, devoted some of his time to 
inspecting that part of it which was already at Messina 
The squadron of the Pope he found to be in excellent 
order. But in the galleys of Venice he saw more to justify 
the timid forebodings of La Corgnia than the fiery counsels 
of old Veniero. He thus described what he saw there to 
Don Garcia de Toledo : ‘‘ Yesterday (August 29th) I began 
to visit the galleys of the Venetians, and went on board 
the flagship. You cannot believe what bad order both the 
soldiers and sailors were in. To the ill-condition of things 
on board the Venetians, another thing even worse must be 
added, that no kind of order seems to prevail amongst 
them, and each galley appears to come and go as each 
captain pleases. Fine grounds, indeed, for their anxiety 
for fighting !” 

This weakness of the Venetian galleys was partly rem- 
edied by putting Spanish troops on board. But this gave 
rise to disputes. Fortunately Don John succeeded in 
maintaining his authority and his close union with Co- 
lonna, the commander of the Roman squadron. He 
passed the mighty armament in review ; upward of 300 
sail and 80,000 men obeyed his commands ; the greatest 
power, certainly, that had floated on those historic waters 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. Confident in his 
strength and in his cause, at the council of war held on 
September 10th he declared his purpose of sailing imme- 
diately in search of the enemy. Colonna and Veneiro 
supported him, Doria and La Corgnia were for delay. 
But the spirit and resolution of Don John bore down all 
opposition. He would sail forthwith and bring the Turks 
to battle, and, with the aid of God and the brave men 
around him, he was confident of obtaining a splendid 
victory. 

On September 16th the whole forest of masts which 
had so long filled the harbor of Messina was in motion. 
The armada sailed in three divisions : the green, or right 
wing, commanded by Andrea Doria ; the centre, of sixty 
four galleys, under the pennant of Don John of Austria ; 
the yellow, consisting of the Venetian squadron, under 
Barbarigo ; whilst a rear-guard of thirty vessels followed 
under the white flag of the Marquis of Santa Cruz. Tho 
‘bursting of a brilliant meteor after nightfall was held to 
be an omen of success. But the voyage was not alto- 
gether prosperous. Don John was driven back to his an- 
chorage by foul winds and stormy seas, and it was not till 
the 26th that the mountains of Corfu were in sight. The 
commanders landed at Corfu, then belonging to the Ven- 
etians, and a council of war was held. 

Besides Veniero, Barbarigo, Colonna, Requesens and 
Doria, there were present Santa Cruz, Ascanio de la Cor- 
gnia, Cardona, Orsini, Priego, Miguel de Mongada, the 
Princes of Parma and Urbino, and others. They were 
aware of the magnitude of the question they were about 
to decide, and knew that on their decision depended the 
honor and safety of the great states of the Christian world. 

It happened, by a fortunate coincidence, that while the 
forces of Christendom were joined, those of the Turk were 
divided. One portion of the Ottoman fleet was in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, another was engaged in the blockade of 
Cyprus. Ali Pasha, who commanded at Lepanto, was a 
sufficiently formidable foe. If ever there was a moment, 
therefore, in which daring was true discretion, that mo- 
ment had now arrived. 

Some voices were raised for extreme caution, but the 
bolder views of Don John of Austria happily prevailed. 
It was resolved to go at once in search of the enemy, to 
follow him if he retired, and to spare no effort to bring om 
| a decisive hattlo, 
































Gil de Andrade had been sent forward to obtain infor- 
mation of the position of the Turkish fleet. The Greeks 
on the coast assured him that the Christians might offer 
battle, with every assurance of victory ; but these same 
Greeks had also furnished intelligence to Ali Pasha 
equally favorable to his hopes. 

The Turkish armament was commanded by Ali Pasha, 
a brave and skillful sailor, who perished in the action ; 
by Hassan Pasha, a son of the famous Barbarossa ; and 
by Aluch Ali, a Calabrian renegade who had risen from a 
galley-slave to be Viceroy of Algiers. Decisive orders ar- 
rived from Constantinople to capture the Christian fleet 
and bring it to the Golden Horn. 

The Gulf of Patras is along inlet dividing the Morea 
from the coast of Albania, which narrows, about twenty- 
five miles to the east of the point of Missolonghi, into 
a strait commanded by the castles of Lepanto, a position 
which, in fact, intersects the gulf. It was in the western 
bay, or Gulf of Patras, that the action was fought. The 
Turkish armament lay in perfect security, protected by 
the castles in its rear. 

On October 3d, at dawn, Don John of Austria was once 
more under way. On the morning of the 4th he anchored 
off Cape Blanco. A bark, passing from the eastward, 
brought him intelligence that the Turkish fleet was at Le- 
panto, and that Aluch Ali and his squadron had joined it. 
On the receipt of this welcome news, as the enemy could 
not be far off, and might be very near, Don John issued 
an order forbidding, under pain of death, a firearm to be 
discharged in any of the ships; and he and the Grand 
Commander, Requesens, each in a frigate, ran rapidly 
through the fleet. 

Down the Viscardo channel, between Cephalonia and 
Ithaca, the Christian fleet sailed in the night of October 
6th, arriving on the morning of Sunday, the 7th, at sun- 
rise, off the Curzolarian Isles, a little to the north of the 
entrance to the Gulf of Patras. As the vessels rounded 
the northern shore of the great bay, the whole Turkish 
fleet was discovered to the east, on the verge of the 
horizon. 

Don John immediately ordered his foresail to be hauled 
to the wind, a square green ensign to be run up to the 
peak, a gun to be fired, and the sacred standard of the 
League to be displayed from the maintop. At the report 
of the gun, the signal to prepare for battle, every eye in 
the fleet was turned toward the flagship. When the holy 
banner was seen waving in the breeze and gleaming in the 
morning sun, a cheer ran from ship to ship, and the 
crews of the whole fleet hailed the sign of the approach- 
ing combat with loud shouts of victory! When the 
hostile fleets came in sight of each other, that of the 
League was, as we have seen, entering the gulf near its 
northern shore, while that of the Turk was about fifteen 
miles within its jaws; his vast, crescent-shaped line 
stretching almost from the broad, swampy shallows which 
lie beneath the Arcananian mountains to the margin of 
the rich lowlands of the Morea. 

As the two armaments then advanced, each in full view 
of the other, the sea was somewhat high, and the wind, 
blowing freshly from the east, was in the teeth of the 
Christians. But in the course of the morning the waves 
of the gulf fell to a glassy smoothness, and the breeze 
shifted to the west ; a change fortunate for the sailors of 
the League, which their spiritual teachers did not fail to 
declare a special interposition of God in behalf of the fleet 
which carried the flag of His vicar upon earth. 

As the two fleets approached—the Christians wafted 
gently onward by « light breeze, the Ottomans plying 
their oars to the uttermost—the Turkish commander, 
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who, like Don John, sailed in the centre of his line, fired 
agua. Don John acknowledged the challenge, and re- 
turned the salute. A second shot elicited a second reply. 
The two armaments had approached near enough to en- 
able each to distinguish the individual vessels of the 
other, and to scan their various banners and insignia. 
The Turks advanced to battle shouting and screaming, 
The Christians preserved complete silence. Ata certain 
signal a crucifix was raised aloft in every ship in the fleet. 
Don John of Austria, sheathed in complete armor, and 
standing in a conspicuous place on the prow of his ship, 
then knelt down to revere the sacred emblem, and to im- 
plore the blessing of God on the great enterprise which he 
was about to commence. Every man in the fleet followed 
his example, and fell upon his knees. The soldier, poising 
his firelock, knelt at his post by the bulwarks, the gunner 
knelt with his lighted match beside his gun. The decks 
gleamed with prostrate men in mail. In each galley, erect 
and conspicuous amongst the martial throng, stood a 
Franciscan or a Dominican friar, a Theatine or a Jesuit, in 
his brown or black robe, holding a crucifix in one hand 
and sprinkling holy water with the other, while he pro- 
nounced a general absolution on the steadfast warriors 
who should acquit them like men, and fight the good fight 
of faith against the infidel. 

When the fleets neared each other, and the Christians 
were all prostrate before their crucifixes and friars, and no 
sound was heard on their decks but the voices of the 
holy fathers, the Turks were indulging in every kind of 
noise which Nature or art had furnished them with the 
means of producing. With defiant yells they bade the 
Christians come on ‘like drowned hens,” and be slaugh- 
tered ; they danced and stamped, and clanged their arms ; 
they blew trumpets, clashed cymbals, and fired volleys of 
useless musketry. When the Christians had ended their 
devotions and stood to their guns, or in their ordered 
ranks, each galley, in the long array, seemed on fire, as 
the noontide sun blazed on helmet and corselet, and 
pointed blades and pikes with flame. The bugles sounded 
a charge, and the bands of each vessel began to play. 
Before Don John retired from the forecastle to his proper 
place on the quarter-deck, it is said by one of the officers 
who has written an account of the battle, that he and two 
of his gentlemen, “‘inspired with youthful ardor, danced 
a galliard on the gun-platform to the music of the fifes.”’ 
The Turkish line, to the glitter of arms, added yet more 
splendor of color from the brilliant and variegated garb of 
the janissaries, their tall and fanciful crests and prodigious 
plumes, and from the multitude of flags and streamers 
which every galley displayed from every available point 
and peak. Long before the enemy were within range the 
Turkish cannon opened. The first shot that took effect 
carried off the point of the pennant of Don Juan de Car- 
dona, who in his swiftest vessel was hovering along the 
line, correcting trifling defects of position and order, like 
a sergeant drilling recruits. About noon a flash was seen 
to proceed from one of the galeases of the Christian ficet. 
The shot was aimed at the flagship of the Pasha, con- 
spicuous in the centre of the line, and carrying the sacred 
green standard of the Prophet. Passing through the rig- 
ging of the vessel, the ball carried off a portion of the 
highest of the three splendid lanterns which hung on the 
lofty stern as symbols of command. The Pasha, from his 
quarter-deck, looked up on hearing the crash, and per- 
ceiving the ominous mischief, said : ‘‘God grant we may 
be able to give a good answer to this question.” 

Ali and Don John had each directed his helmsman to 
steer for the flagship of the enemy. The two galleyssoon 





met, striking each other with great force. The lofty prow 
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of the Pasha towered high above the lower forecastle of 
Don John and his galley’s peak was thrust through the 
rigging of the other vessel until its point was over the 
fourth rowing-bench. Thus linked together the two flag- 
ships became a battlefield which was strongly contested 
for about two hours. The Pasha had 400 picked janis- 
garies—300 armed with the arquebuse, and 100 with the 
bow. Two galliots and ten galleys, all filled with janis- 
saries, lay close astern, the galliots being connected with 
the Pasha’s vessel by ladders, up which reinforcements 
immediately came when wanted. The galley of Pertau 
Pasha fought alongside. Don John’s force consisted of 
300 arquebusiers ; but his forecastle artillery was more 
efficient, 
while his 
bulwarks, 
like those of 
the other 
Christian 
vessels, wero 
protected 
from board- 
ers by net- 
tings and 
other de- 
vices, 
Requesens, 
wary and 
watchful, lay 
astern with 
two galleys, 
from which 
he led fresh 
troops into 
the flagship 
from time to 
time. Along- 
side, Veniero 
and Colonna 
were each 
hotly engag- 
ed with an 
antagonist. 
The combat 
between the 
two chiefs 
was, on the 
whole, not 
unequal, and 
it was fought 
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by Ali in person, do not appear to have made a good foot- 
ing on the deck of Don John. A third attempt was more 
successful. Not only did the Spaniards pass the mast, 
but they approached the poop, and assailed it with a 
vigorous fire. The Pasha led on his janissaries to meet 
them, but it seems with small hope of making a successful 
resistance, for at the same moment he threw into the sea 
a small box, which was supposed to contain his most pre- 
cious jewels. A ball from an arquebuse soon afterward 
struck him in the forehead. He fell forward upon the 
gangway. A soldier from Malaga, seizing the body, cut 
off the head and carried it to Don John, who was already 
on board the Turkish vessel, leading a fresh body of men 
to the sup- 
port of their 
comrades. 
The trophy 
was then 
raised on the 
point of a 
lance, to be 
seen by 
friend and 
foe. The 
Turkspaused 
a moment, 
panic - strick- 
en; the Chris- 
tians shouted 
victory, and, 
hauling 
down the 
Turkish 
standard, 
hoisted a 
flag with a 
cross in its 
place. 

This catas- 
trophe, fol- 
lowed by the 
capture of 
the Turkish 
admiral’s 
ship, decided 
the fate of 
the battle. 
Meanwhile 
the Venetian 
and Roman 


with great galleys on 
gallantry on the right 
both _ sides. were fighting 
From the with equal 
Turkish fore- GALLEY OF THE POPE, AT THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO, spirit ade d 
castle the success. Old 


arquebusiers at first severely galled the Christians. Don 
Lope de Figueroa, who commanded on the prow of the 
flagship, lost so many of his men that he was compelled to 
ask for assistance. Don Bernardino de Cardenas, who led 
a party to his aid, was struck on the chest by a spent 
ball, and soon expired. Considerable execution was also 
done by the Turkish arrows, with which portion: of the 
masts and spars bristled. But, on the whole, tho fire of 
the Christians was greatly superior to that of the Turks. 
Twice the deck of Ali was swept clear of the defenders, 
and twice the Spaniards rushed on board and advanced as 
far as the mainmast. At that point they were on each 
occasion driven back by the janissaries, who, though led 





Veniero fairly won his doge’s cap on the quarter-deck of 
his vessel; a Contarini, a Loredano, a Malipieri, con- 
quered or perished in the fray ; from the flagship of 
Genoa the young Prince of Parma leaped almost alone 
intoa Turkish galley, and took the ship without a wound ; 
in the flagship of Savoy the Prince of Urbino greatly 
| distinguished himself. Never did the maritime genius 
| and valor of Italy shine with greater lustre. 

| The right wing of the Christians and the Turkish left 
| wing did not engage each other until some time after the 
other divisions were in deadly conflict. Doria and Aluch 
Ali were each of them bent on out-manceuvring the other. 
The Algerine did not succeed, like Sirocco, in insinuating 
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himself between his adversary and the shore. But the 
seaman whose skill and daring were the admiration of the 
Mediterranean was not easily baffled. Finding himself 


foiled in his first attempt, he slackened his course, and, | 
| On the morning of the battle he lay sick of a fever. Never- 


threatening sometimes one vessel and sometimes another, 
drew the Genoese eastward, until the inferior speed of 
some of the galleys had caused an opening at the northern 
end of the Christian line. Upon this opening the crafty 
corsair immediately bore down with all the speed of his 
oars, and passed through it with most of his galleys. 
This evolution placed him in the rear of the whole 
Christian line of battle. On the extreme right of the 
centre division sailed Prior Giustiniani, the commodore 
of the small Maltese squadron. This officer had hitherto 
fought with no less success than skill, and had already 
captured four Turkish galleys. The Viceroy of Algiers 
had the year before captured three galleys of Malta, and 
was fond of boasting of being the peculiar scourge and 
terror of the Order of St. John. The well-known white 
cross banner, rising over the smoke of battle, soon at- 
tracted his eye, and was marked for his prey. 
round like a hawk, he bore down from behind upon the 
unhappy Prior. The three war-worn vessels of St. John 
were no match for seven stout Algerines which had not yet 
fired ashot. The knights and their men defended them- 
selves with a valor worthy of their heroic Order. A youth 
named Bernardino de Heredia, son of the Count of 
Fuentes, signally distinguished himself; and a Zaragozan 
knight, Geronimo Ramirez, although riddled with arrows 
like another St. Sebastian, fought with such desperation 
that none of the Algerine boarders cared to approach him 
until they saw that he was dead. A knight of Burgundy 
leaped alone into one of the enemy’s galleys, killed four 
Turks, and defended himself until overpowered by 
numbers. On board the Prior’s vessel when he was 
taken, he himself, pierced, with five arrow-wounds, was 
the sole survivor, except two knights, a Spaniard and a 
Sicilian, who, being senseless from their wounds, were 
considered as dead. Having secured the banner of St. 
John, Aluch Ali took the Prior’s ship in tow, and was 
making the best of his way out of a battle which his skill- 
ful eye soon discovered to be irretrievably lost. He had 
not, however, sailed far when he was in turn descried by 
ths Marquis of Santa Cruz, who, with his squadron of 
reserve, was moving about redressing the wrongs of 
Christian fortune. Aluch Ali had no mind for the fate 


of Giustiniani, and resolved to content himself with the 
| victory was hailed with frantic exultation. 


banner of Malta. Cutting his prize adrift, he plied his 
oars and escaped, leaving the Prior, grievously wounded, 
to the care of his friends, and once more master not only 
©: his ship, but of 300 dead enemies who cumbered the 
G ck, a few living Algerine mariners who were to navigate 
tls vessel, and some Turkish soldiers, from whom he had 
just purchased his life. 

The victory of the Christians at Lepanto was in a great 
measure to be ascribed to the admirable tactics of their 
chief. The shock of the Turkish onset was effectually 
broken by the dexterous disposition made of the galeasses 
of Veniee. 

His plan of battle was, on the whole, admirably executed. 
The galleys of the various confederates were so studiously 
intermingled that each vessel was incited to do its ut- 
most by the spur of rivalry. Veniero and Colonna de- 
serve their full share of the credit of the day ; and the 
gallant Santa Cruz, although at first stationed in the rear, 
soon found and employed his opportunity of earning his 
share of laurels. On Doria alone public opinion pro- 
nounced a less favorable verdict. His movement un- 


questionably had the effect of enabling Aluch Ali to cut 
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the Christian line and fall with damaging force upon its 
rear. 

Amongst those who fought on board Poria’s vessels 
was Miguel de Cervantes, then in his twenty-fourth year. 


theless, he rose from his bed and sought and obtained 
the command of twelve soldiers posted near the long-boat 
(esquife), a position exposed to the hottest of the enemy’s 
fire. He remained there until the combat was over, 
although he had received two wounds. One of these left 
him marked with an honorable distinction, the only mili- 
tary distinction ever conferred upon him, the loss of ‘‘ the 
movement of his left hand for the honor of the right.” 
So ended the battle of Lepanto, and so ended, as it was 
supposed, the preponderance of the naval power of the 
Moslem, which had for ages harassed and terrified the 
coast of the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Cyprus. 
The sequel proved, however, that the Turks had still the 
power to send to sea another powerful naval armament. 
At sunset the field of battle presented a remarkable 
scene of desolation. For miles around the victorious 
fleet the waves, as eye-witnesses asserted, were reddened 
with blood, and were strewn with broken planks, masts, 


| spars and oars, with men’s bodies and limbs, with shields, 


weapons, turbans, chests, barrels and cabin furniture, the 
rich scarf of the knight, the splendid robe of the pasha, 
the mighty plume of the janissary, the sordid rags of the 
slave, and all the various spoils of war. Boats moved 
hither and thither amongst the floating relics, saving all 
that seemed valuable except the lives of the vanquished ; 
for if the wounded Turk uttered a feeble cry for help or 
pity, he was answered by a shot from a musket or a thrust 
with a pike. As night closed over this heaving waste of 
carnage, the burning ships here and there revealed them- 
selves to view, and cast a lurid glare across the waters, as 
they sent their wreaths of smoke and tongues of flame into 
the stormy sky. 

The intelligence of the battle was received by Philip on 
the last day of October, through the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, a month before the arrival of Don John’s report. The 
King was at vespers in the chapel, but he neither changed 
his posture nor showed any emotion, ‘‘it being a great 
privilege amongst others of the House of Austria never to 
lose, happen what may, their serenity of countenance and 
imperial gravity of demeanor.” Vespers being over, a Te 
Deum was sung. 

In Venice, in Rome, and in Seville, the news of the 
Ninety-nine 
Venetian versifiers extolled ‘‘ De Carlo Quinto il generoso 
figlio.” Nor were the Castilian muses silent. Ercilla de- 
voted to it a canto of the ‘“‘Arcauna,” and the popular 
ballad of Lepanto is still sung in the streets of Seville. 
Last in the long catalogue of poets who have sung of 
Lepanto is James VI. of Scotland. 

The artists of Italy paid a worthier tribute to the con- 
querors. ‘Tintoretto, Nicentino, and the son of Tintoretto 
adorned the stately palaces and churches of Venice with 
pictures of the battle ; and even Titian, then ninety-four 
years old, resumed his palette to produce a work still ex- 
isting in the Royal Gallery of Madrid. In Rome a fresco 
of the battle was painted on the vault of the Colonna 
Palace. The City of Messina erected a colossal statue of 
Don John by Andrea Calamesto, which still stands grasp- 
ing the triple truncheon of the Holy League, and is one 
of the noblest monuments of the sixteenth century. 

To Don John himself congratulations, gifts and honors 
flowed in from every side. Even the chilling style of 
Philip rose to unwonted cordiality in reply to his brother, 
and the language addressed to him by the minor States of 
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ftaly was extravagant. Don John received these honors 
with becoming modesty, but his early fame and amazing 
success had already raised in his imagination the phantom 
which was {9 be the unsatisfied torment of his life. He 
was haunted by the dream of a crown. Already, indeed, 

me emissaries of the Christian population of Albania and 
tue Morea tendered to him the sovereignty of what is now 
tha Kingdom of Greece. The offer was reported to 
Philip, who replied that his close alliance with Venice 
rendered it inacceptable, but that the negotiations should 
be kept open. 

Don John was not permitted to follow up his great 
victory. The next season he put to sea, but Aluch Ali, 
warned by the lesson of Lepanto, retreated to the harbors 
of the Morea, and when Don John attempted to cut off 
the Turkish vessels behind the Island of Sapienza, the 
Moslem admiral withdrew to the strongly fortified harbor 
of Modon. 

Diplomacy, guided by France, broke up the Holy 
Teague, and peace was concluded between Venice and the 
Porte in March, 1573. 

Philip then sent his brother against Tunis to defend 
the Moorish princes who lived under Spanish protection 
against the Turks. The conquest of the City of Tunis 
was an easy one, for the Turkish soldiers ran, and the 
place was taken and fortified. Aluch Ali recaptured it 
the next year, and Don John, forbidden to sail in person, 
could not save it. YetPope-Gregory XIII. had proposed 
to Philip to make it an independent state, with Don John 
as King. Philip assured the Pope that he need not con- 
cern himself about his brother’s advancement, as it lay 
very near his royal heart. 

It was not to the African coast, but to Italy and to 
Flanders, that the attention of the Spanish King was 
mainly directed, and that the ambition of Don John of 
Austria turned. About this time the romantic hope that 
he might deliver Mary Queen of Scots from captivity, and 
claim her hand as a reward of that knightly exploit, entered 
iis mind, and appears never to have been entirely aban- 
loned. But for the present tho King’s service demanded 
Lis presence in Italy, where he remained from 1574 till 
the Spring of 1576. 

The viceroyalty of the Netherlands had been held by 
tequesens, the representative of a moderate policy. 
When he died in January, 1576, Philip appointed Don 
John to the office. The Government of the Netherlands 
seemed likely to place Don John at the head of a force, 
aud in a position to enable him to realize the Pope’s 
splendid dream of a conquest of England. Don John, 
who was in Lombardy, acknowledged the appointment, 
and wrote to Philip, pointing out the extreme difficulty of 
the task, and indicating his own views of the policy which 
ought to be adopted. 

In spite of the King’s commands, he insisted on a per- 
sonal interview, and landed at Barcelona on August 22d. 
At the Escorial, Philip gave his brother a favorable re- 
ception. 

It was the last time the brothers met. Four wecks 
later Don John mounted his horse, and crossed the Gua- 
darramas to Abrojo, where he took leave of his. beloved 
foster-mother. Here he assumed the disguise of a Moor- 
ish slave, and set out with one companion and three ser- 
vants to ride across France. Not till October 30th did he 
reach Paris, and as he left it on the following day, we 
have small belief in the story that he attended a ball at 
the Louvre in disguise on that same night, and lost his 
heart to the gay young Queen of Navarre. He reached 
Luxembourg on November 3d ; almost at the same mo- 

men! 1 *yry of the Spaniards had broken out with un 
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paralleled violence, and accomplished the hideous and 
abominable tragedy of massacre and pillage known as the 
sack of Antwerp. 

The day before he reached Luxembourg Antwerp had 
been lawlessly sacked by the Spanish soldiery, who had 
been for some months in open mutiny, and against whom 
even the Spanish authorities had thought it right to arm 
the inhabitants of the defenseless towns. Negotiations had 
long been going on between the two Protestant States of 
Holland and Zeland, which had openly cast off the royal 
authority, and the other states in which the Catholic faith 
had still preserved a real or nominal obedience to the 
Crown. 

The pacification of Ghent, which was signed on the 8th 
of November, bound Catholic Brabant, Hainault, Flanders, 
Artois, Namur, and various important Catholic cities, to 
support Protestant Holland and Zeland in resistance to 
royal authority until the Spanish troops should be with- 
drawn, the States-general convoked, and the oppressive 
edicts of late administrations unconditionally rescinded 
by the Crown. To this treaty province after province de- 
clared its adhesion, until only two of them, Luxemburg 
and Limburg, remained aloof. The islands of the north- 
west, which had been re-conquered, fell piecemeal into the 
hands of the patriots, and the gallant Mondragone, un- 
supported by his mutinous soldiery, was forced to sur- 
render to the troops of Orange. 

Don John of Austria entered upon his arduous task in 
a spirit of conciliation ; he was earnestly desirous to re- 
store peace, to prevent the effusion of blood, and to recog- 
nize the rights of the Netherlanders, within the limits of 
his commission, which bound him to maintain the author- 
ity of the Crown and the faith of the Church. But the ex- 
asperation of the people of Flanders, both Catholic and 
Protestant, was kindled beyond the reach of conciliation, 
and the entire history of his brief administration is a re- 
cord of surrender, humiliation and defeat. It seems, too, 
that the noble and chivalrous nature of Don John re- 
coiled, more than was common in that age, from the use 
of artifice and deceit. 

William of Orange, it is curious to remark, had been 
brought up in the household of Charles V., who was very 
fond of him, and gave him, before he was twenty-one, tho 
command of an army. It was upon the shoulder of 
Orange that the Emperor leaned when he pronounced his 
abdication speech before the Estates at Brussels, and it 
was by the hand of Orange thht he transmitted to his 
successor the insignia of the imperial throne. 

The first step taken by Don John was to announce to 
the States-general at Brussels his arrival at Luxembourg, 
and to order the Spanish troops to cease from all acts o 
hostility. He was aware that he would not be permitted 
to enter upon his functions until he had agreed to certain 
conditions, and that, in fact, the Government of the coun- 
try resided in the States. They showed their power by 
refusing to allow the Viceroy even to enter Namur at the 
head of fifty horse, still less to come to Brussels. The 
conditions he was to accept had been framed by Orange, 
and they involved the withdrawal of the Spanish troops 
for ever from the country. Eventually these terms were 
embodied in the Perpetual Edict. ‘‘Some of the con- 
ditions of this peace,” wrote Don John to Garcia de 
Toledo, ‘‘must appear hard, and to me they seem very 
hard ; but to serve religion and obedience, where this and 
States themselves seem lost, it has been necessary to bear 
with them, making account of everything as if happening 
by chance. For the rest we must trust to time, that 


which God gives us not being little.” 





This settlement led to a reaction in favor of the Prince 
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who had vielded so much, and though he remained at | 
Louvain, he enjoyed a brief gleam of popular favor. But 
no settlement could suit the plans of William of Orange. 

To the King Don John wrote fearlessly : ‘In the 
Netherlands the name of your Majesty is as much ab- 
horred and despised as that of the Prince of Orange is | 
loved and feared ”; and again : “‘ I see no remedy to pre- 
serve the State from destruction except by gaining over 
this man, who has so much influence with the nation.” 
That attempt was vanity itself. But the Viceroy bad so 
far gained ground that in May, 1577, he was allowed to 
make his public entry into Brussels. His stay there was’ 
exceedingly short, for he was apprised of plots to seize 
his person, and he retired shortly to Malines, and after- 
ward to Namur. 

But whilst Don John was laboring to win the confidence 
of the people and disarm their leaders against fearful odds, 
he had also to contend against the indifference, the sus- 
picions, even the hostility, of the Court of Spain. Antonio 
Perez, then chief secretary of Philip, had awakened the 
jealousy of the sovereign ; attempts were made to entrap 
Don John in his correspondence; when Escovedo, his 
confidential secretary, was sent to Madrid to give explana- 
tions and to obtain reinforcements, he was forthwith 
assassinated by the direct orders of Philip and Perez, and 
the appeals of the hapless Governor of the Netherlands 
for money, for support, for counsel, for encouragement, 
were left unanswered. 

Driven to extremity, and believing that his own life was 
threatened, Don John seized by a ruse the fortress of 
Namur, where, as the King’s representative, he had a very 
good right to command. An attempt, which failed, was 
made to obtain possession of Antwerp. 

While these events were occurring or in preparation, 
two underplots were carried on, both having a singular re- 
lation to the great contest between Orange and Don John 
of Austria. Tle ascendency of Orange had awakened the 
fears of the Catholics in Southern Flanders and the 
jealousy of the great nobles. The rift which was soon to 
separate the Western Catholic provinces from the Dutch 
Protestant confederacy became ap parent, and by a strange 
device the young Archduke Matthias, brother to the Em- 
peror Rudolph, was invited to place himself at the head 
of the Estates in Brussels. He accepted the invitation, 
escaped from Vienna, and arrived in the Low Countries. 

Orange was equal to the occasion. He received the 
archduke at Antwerp with all honor, and eventually 
placed him in a chair of state at Brussels. That was all 
that Matthias ever attained to. Power he had none, but 
it was an artful addition to the perplexities of Don John 
that a representative of the German branch of the House 
of Austria and his own cousin should be played off against 
the authority of Philip II. 

The young Governor of the Netherlands entered upon 
his arduous task with a sincere and honest desire to pacify 
the country by liberal concessions to the civil and religious 
rights of the people. 

It was Orange who was intriguing with France and 
Austria, and who raised the terms of compromise until 
they became impossible. It was under the influence of 
Orange that, on December 7th, 1577, the States-General 
declared that Don John was no longer stadtholder, 
governor, nor captain-general, but an infractor of the 
peace he had sworn to maintain, and an enemy of the 
fatherland. 

Don John seems to have shown an extraordinary amount 
of self-command under great provocation, and it was only 
in his secret dispatches to Madrid, which were inter- 
cepted and made public. that he exhaled his bitter disap- 
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pointment. The unanswerable defense of his policy and 


| conduct appears to us to be that, although arms were his 


profession, it was only as the very last resort, and when 
all other means were exhausted, that he engaged in 
hostilities. When that day came, and the commander at 
the head of the King’s troops was able to meet his enemies, 
the result was not doubtful ; they were dispersed like 
smoke on the field of Gemblours by the superiority of 
the Spanish arms. 

It is said that 6,000 or 7,000 of the Netherlanders fell 
on that day, though the victory cost the Spaniards but a 
handful of men. Immediately the towns of Louvain, Tir- 
lemont, Aerschot, Nivelles, and half a dozen more, sub- 
mitted to the conqueror. The battle of Gemblours can 
scarcely be said to add to the military fame of Don John, 
for it was won by the dash and prowess of his cousin, the 
Prince of Parma, who, at the head of 600 troopers, forded 
® miry ravine, outflanked the enemy, and decided the 
victory. ‘Tell Don John,” exclaimed the young hero, 
who was reconnoitring the position, ‘‘ that, like the 
ancient Roman, I am about to plunge into a gulf, and by 
the aid of God, and under the auspices of the House of 
Austria, to win a great and memorable victory.” Alex- 
ander Farnese kept his word. Such were the men and 
the forces which Don John refused till the last moment 
to use. War being declared, it was carried on with the 
sanguinary ferocity of the age. During the Spring Eliza- 
beth urged Don John to grant a “‘ susceance of arms.” 

Yet at this very time Philip was intriguing against his 
brother. Don John himself would have gladly accepted 
any change ; in his more sombre moments he was for re- 
tiring to some wild hermitage amongst the Sierras of 
Spain ; his life was attempted by two assassins from Eng- 
land; and his health began to fail. In July another 
battle was fought at Rijnemants, with far less decisive re- 
sults; for the Spanish troops were opposed, not to the 
burgher levies of the Netherlands, but French and English 
troops. 

This was the last appearance of Don John of Austria in 
the field. Sick in body and soul, anxious and yet hope- 
less, he consented to re-open negotiations for peace, and 
to receive the Envoys of the Estates. But the conditions 
dictated by Orange were impossible. As for the terms, 
Walsingham said to the Prince, ‘‘ They are too hard ; but, 
hard as they seem, it is only by pure menace that we have 
extorted them from the Estates.” ‘‘Then,” said Don 
John, ‘‘ you may tell them to keep their offers to them- 
selves, Such terms will not do for me.” This is almost 
the last recorded utterance of the ill-starred prince whose 
life began in all the radiance of glory, and ended in all 
the gloom of defeat and despair. 

Ten years embrace the whole career of Don John of 
Austria, marked without intermission by the vicissitudes 
of fortune and of fame. But it was not the pride of em- 
pire that was to lay Don John of Austria low. An hum- 
bler and a sadder fate was at hand. After the rupture of 
the last negotiations, Don John, in September, had with- 
drawn his army to an intrenched camp at Bouges, near 
Namur, a position which commanded a long reach of the 
River Meuse. It had been occupied by his father when 
hard pressed by the force of Henry II., and it was chosen 
for sanitary as well as strategical reasons, a pestilence 
having broken out amongst the troops in and around the 
town of Namur. 

He had been attacked by the fever, which, indeed, had 
been for weeks lingering in his system. His last illness 
was reckoned by those about him to have commenced on 
September 17th. He thought the change of air might do 


him good ; and, besides, at the camp he was nearer his 
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works and his daily duty. So great was his weakness 
that he was carried up the hill from Namur on a camp- 
bed borne on men’s shoulders. His arrival, very unex- 
pectedly, had not been prepared for. Refusing to allow 
any of the superior officers to be disturbed on his 
account, he desired to be carried to the quarters of the 
regiment of Figueroa, one of whose captains, Bernardino 
de Zuftiga, was attached to his household. Zuiiga had 
established himself in a ruined grange, and an old pigeon- 
house attached thereto was selected as the only apartment 
available for Don John. The place was hastily cleaned ; 
its rough walls were clothed with some rich armorially 
emblazoned hangings, and damask curtains were placed 
over the holes which served as windows. A wooden stair- 
case was constructed in place of the ladder by which it 
had been formerly reached. In this forlorn loft he con- 
tinued for some days to write dispatches and transact the 
business of the army from his sick bed. By a curious co- 
incidence, on the same day when his disorder returned his 
old friend and comrade, Serbellone, the engineer, was 
prostrated by a similar ailment. The attacks of the dis- 
ease were, in both cases, intermittent, and recurring, as it 
happened, at coincident intervals of time. The engineer’s 
fever appeared to be the more severe, and he was, besides, 
upward of seventy, and broken with campaigning and 
captivity. The doctors thought ill of the old soldier’s 
chances of recovery, but for the young general they did 
not at first feel any apprehension. ° 

During the intervals between his attacks Don John con- 
tinued his usual correspondence. The letters written 
from Bouges give a very gloomy picture of his feelings 
and his life. In his mind diseased he suffered more 
than in his fevered frame. Hopes long deferred now 
seemed to his excited imagination utterly destroyed. He 
felt himself forsaken and betrayed by the King whom he 
had so ardently and scrupulously served. 

Four days later, on September 20th, he wrote his last 
letter to tho gloomy, obdurate, silent King. He informed 
him that he was confined with fever to his chamber, and 
that he was as much reduced as if he had been ill a 
month. ‘‘I assure your Majesty,” he said, ‘‘that the work 
here is enough to destroy any constitution and any life.” 

When Philip received that pathetic letter, he drew his 
pen beneath the words entreating for ‘‘ orders for the con- 
duct of affairs,” and wrote on the margin, ‘‘ The underlined 
question I will not answer.” When he made this cruel 
annotation it was already decreed that he was to be 
troubled no more with such passionate appeals. The hand 
which had penned the passage was cold in death. 

From the commencement of his illness Don John de- 
spaired of his recovery. On September 28th he received 
the Holy Communion, and transferred to the Prince of 
Parma his civil and military authority. Alexander was by 
his side, and performed to the last all the offices of friend- 
ship and affection. He confessed himself devoutly, gave 
some parting directions to his confessor, and added, 
‘And now, father, is it not just that I, who have not a 
hand’s breadth of earth that I can call my own in this 
world, should desire to be at large in heaven ?” After an 
interval of feverish delirium, on October 1st he was again 
calm and collected, and he heard Mass. His last con- 
scious act was that of adoration, but he continued murmur- 
ing the names of Jesus and Mary until about one in the 
afternoon, when he expired, “‘ passing,” as his confessor 
said, ‘out of our hands like a bird ofthe sky, with almost 
imperceptible motion.” His remains were ultimately con- 
veyed, though in a strange manner, to Spain, and interred 
in a sepulchral chamber of the Escorial, adjacent to the 
vault which contained the bones of Charles Y., 





THAT LOST VOICE. 
“Ong day we read for pastime, and sweet cheer, 

Of Launcelot : how he found Love tyrannous ; 

We were alone and without any fear. 
Our eyes were drawn together, reading thus, 

Full oft, and still our cheeks would pale and glow; 
But one sole point it was that conquered us.” 

—Rossert’s “ Dante.” 

Ir was just a harmless little trick, and Hilda Mont- 
gomery had played it often—a trick of pretending she had 
lost her fan. She managed it very prettily, too; she 
would, first of all, give a little vexed movement, putting 
on a troubled look, then glance down and about her, 
anxiously, This was for the victim’s benefit. Once as- 
sured of his attention, then would follow the inevitable 
question, clear and sweet of voice: ‘I beg pardon! 
Have you seen my fan ?” 

It was a trick she resorted to when she was bored, or 
when she was most full of mischief. She enjoyed the fun, 
and certainly no harm came of it till that fatal fixed hour 
that ends all things struck—till the ‘“‘ Once-too-often ” 
time occurred. , 

It was at Mrs. Van Orleigh’s ‘‘ Sunflower ” party. The 
hostess had been giving her select little entertainments 
all through the long and cool, bright Autumn weather. 
Sometimes it would be a ‘‘ Violet” reception ; sometimes 
a‘ Rose”; or, again, a ‘* Wallflower and Lily.” To-night 
it was a ‘‘ Sunflower” gathering, and each of the guests 
was required not only to carry a specimen of the flower 
itself in the hand, but to mount conspicuously in their 
dress the color of this golden blossom that once bewitched 
the sun. 

The brave old house was beautifully and softly lighted 
up—no gloom must fall there when the sunflower reigned. 
There was music, woody fragrance, and the crowd was 
fine and fair-looking—not even so much as one exception- 
able guest announced. 

Young Hilda Montgomery, her yellow hair rolled high 
and clasped with a circlet of tiny gold sunflowers, with a 
mist of golden tissue, tied with gold thread, wound round 
about her shoulders and her slim and silk-soft waist, 
passed through the rooms like a second evening star. 

Tall, slight and fair to see, she skirted the crowd, her 
little closed fan of white-and-gold feathers hanging con- 
cealed in the folds of her dress. 

‘*T hope it’s not going to be stppid !” she was saying to 
herself, listlessly. 

At that moment Mrs. Van Orleigh, entering from the 
far end of the room, stopped bya heavily draped window, 
and spoke to one of her guests standing quite alone there. 

** Are you amusing yourself, Albert ?—are you enter- 
tained ?” 

‘Oh, yes!’ He, Albert, turned and smiled down at 
the eyes lifted so anxiously to his.. ‘Oh, yes; it is very 
pretty, Amy. They all look very happy.” 

His own face remained quite unmoved. How serious 
and dark and still it was. In the deep, lonely eyes a 
settled shadow lay. His voice was low and clear. 

Perhaps she, who looked into that sombre face, was 
not quite satisfied that this lonely guest was enjoying 
himself as she, the hostess, might have wished. 

“Tam afraid,” she began, hurriedly, ‘‘ you will find it 
dull. I want you to look more enlivened, at least.” She 
touched one of his hands affectionately with hers. ‘Just 
now I must go and see Morris about those iced fruits. It 
is such a bore living in the country and depending on 
things being sent out. They always fail.” 








A faint smile brightened the sombre eyes above her. 
**Can I be of any use ?” 
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with here.” 


and the stranger turned. \ 
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VIEW OF FLORENCE FROM THE BOBOLI GARDENS.—SEE PAGE 57, 


! 
“T beg pardon ! but have you seen my fan ?” 


For a moment he did not answer. The faintest half- 
scornful smile curved his unclosed lips. 

Hilda felt the hot blood burning in her brow. 

‘‘Your fan ? No, I have not seen it. Evidently it is 
not here !” 
| He did not even glance down about him as he spoke, 
| and Hilda made a quick, instinctive movement, as if she 
| would draw back from out that strong gleam in his eyes. 

“Tf you will take my arm we will look for it else- 
where.” 

This was so different from what she had expected, from 
what she had been used to, that the young girl stood 
speechless. 

“Ah, but it is of no consequence !” she stammered at 
length. ‘‘I—I only thought——” She paused. 

‘*You thought I might have found it. Perhaps I may 
Mrs. Van Orleigh melted into the crowd. Hilda, ata | be so happy yet—who knows ?” He held out his arm. 
distance, had seen, but could not hear. She only noticed | ~ I assure you I have the liberty of the rooms, Miss Mont- 
the shapely height, the distinguished air, the stranger's | gomery. My sister, Mrs. Van Orleigh, has surely failed 
courtly mien. in her duties that she has not made me known to you, but 
She drew softly near ; a little stir, a rustle of her skirts, | I have been a wanderer many years.” 

: | Seareely realizing what she was doing, Hilda, while 


| 
et | ae | 
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“Oh, no! If you will stay here I will be back in just 
a moment—and, let mesee! Yes, I will find Hilda Mont- 
gomery for you. She is the only girl you could get on 
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FLORENCE.— A SHRINE IN THE 
OLD QUARTER, 
listening to his words, had 
taken the stranger’s arm. 
What was there in that 
voice, plaintive and clear 
and low, that touched so 
vividly her keen, quick 
sense of melody ?— that 
made her think of Indian 
lands and Indian girls 
who, below a moony sky, their slim waists wreathed with 
camphire flowers, touched the zither’s metal strings and 
sang to their lovers of their tender love— 


“T arise from dreams of thee ”’? 


No eastern lover but will, sooner or later, sing that 
sweet confession beneath the leaf-hung chamber where 
his love, his lotus-flower sleeps. 

Through this mist of floating thought Hilda spoke. 

‘You have been a wanderer many years, but you know 
me—you speak my 
name ?” 

“Shoulda I not 
know you ?” was the 
answer, while he led 
her onward through 
the crowd. ‘I have 
been here but a day, 
still there is only one 
Miss Montgomery.” 

Hilda had not no- 
ticed that Mrs. Van 
Orleigh, advancing 
hastily, had suddenly 
paused, gazed at these 
two with some amaze- 
ment; then, with a 
satisfied nod to her 
brother, had again 
retreated. ; 

It was easy for Al- 
bert, then, to guess 
who his fair young 
companion was, 











as You know what is said about the moon,” he went 
on, with a smile that she thought sweeter than his voice : 


“The moon looks on many brooks, 
The brook sees but one moon,’” 


‘* That sounds trite. 
a novel,” Hilda said. 
‘I never read a novel in my lite.” 


It sounds as if you had read it in 





FLORENCE,— A PICKER-UP OF UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES,. 


“What ! not even ‘Jane Eyre’?” 

‘*Not even that.” 

‘Well, that is too indifferent. 
lend it to you.” 

‘*Thanks !” he answered, gravely. ‘I see that you in- 
tend to furnish me with occupation while I am my sister's 
guest. When I have found your fan—if I be so fortunate 
—then I will read your novel.” 

Hilda felt the blood rushing into her face. She glanced 
at him, doubtfully, but he was quite grave—almost in- 
different. 

‘*Tt seems so strange to me that you should never have 
read a novel,” she began, nervously, wishing she could 
escape. 

‘Nay, it is not strange—not strange at all,” was the 
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quiet answer. ‘My own life has been so checkered, so 
filled up with change and adventure, that I have had no 
need to go to books for romance. 
those wonderful deep, sombre eyes, flashed down a rare 
smile upon the sunflower beauty by his side, ‘‘I have 
always believed, and you shall tell me if it is true, that 
the novel-writer is misleading ; that he fills the lives of 
men and women in books so full of harmony and sweet- 
ness that one can have no heart, in leaving them, for the 
real life of the world.” 

Hilda laughed outright. 

“When you have read a few novels you will know 
better than that. Why, you would never believe, without 
evidence, that any human being, man or woman, could 
endure so much as some of those poor creatures in novels 
do. For my part, I have often thought there ought to 
be a society organized for the prevention of cruelty to 
heroines in novels.” 

They had been strolling on, and now, crossing the hall, 
they stopped before a long, wide window, looking out 
apon the sloping lawn. 

‘* Ought we not to—to go back ?” said Hilda, glancing 
aneasily over her shoulder. 

“Not just now. We have not yet found the fan ?” 

He pointed ont to the leafy garden, checkered with 
moonlight and silver dusk—silent, too, with the sweet 
and spacious silence of the night. 

“Do you see that white statue standing there, Miss 


Montgomery ?—the Endymion under the tulip-tree? I 


often wonder if statues do not feel ?—if they have quite 
lost their sense of life and its enjoyment ? Some of them 
should remember the Golden Age, the festivals, Pan and 


the garlands and all the gladness of the wild, wet forest | 


nooks! That poor Endymion, too! He, wont to pipe 
so gayly on Latmus’s sunny peak, while here it is so 
cold.” 

How sweet his voice was! What was there in the low 
and plaintive sound that then completed the girl’s ecstatic 
vision of a soul exhaling itself in perfect song, dying like 
a rose in aromatic pain? Not the swan, singing to the 
pale flower on the stream, complaining : 


“Oh, flower, white flower! 
Dost understand the song ?” 


could give itself to a more heavenly death. 

When he, struck by his companion’s silence, turned 
and looked down at her, he saw those lovely eyes of hers 
filled with soft, slow dropping tears. ' 

‘*You see,” he said, gently, ‘‘I am too old and sad for 
your young gayeties. It is my fate to bring tears.” 

“‘Oh, no, no!” she began, confusedly. 

*‘ And now,” he continued, more brightly, ‘‘ to compen- 
sate you for my grim humor, I will take you to my 
studio ; it is only just a little room fitted up hurriedly, 
but it has some pretty bric-a-brac in it, and two or three 
of my latest paintings—some favorites that I have managed 
to save out of the wreck of a life, and brought here.” 

“You are an artist ?” asked Hilda, surprisedly. Then, 
more boldly, she ventured to remind him: ‘‘Do you 
know you have not yet told me your name ?” 

‘A most insignificant name, but I ask pardon for my 
carelessness! Just simple Albert Merlin. In Egypt, 
when I was in the Bey’s service, Captain Albert Merlin. 
Ah, here we are !” 

He opened a door, lifted a heavy, dark-green curtain, 
and they entered. 

Was this an enchanted room? Color, shape, noble 
forms of beauty, harmonious outline, and rough power— 
all things combined to make for the artist-ere a joy for 


Besides,” and now | 


‘ever! Yet Hilda was thinking, in her first amazed moments 

of enjoyment. 

“Tf he would only read to me—read or repeat some 
lines out of a great and tender poem—it would be some- 
_ thing I could remember all my life!” She could listen 
to his voice now. 

‘“‘They are simply copies of something I have seen 
and liked. I have only tried to reproduce for my own 
pleasure. I have not created. In London, last year, I 
saw much of Rossetti and his work.” 

He pointed to a noble canvas. 

‘That is a copy of his ‘ Fiammetti.’ You cannot even 
| guess how far it is beneath the great original.” 

“But,” ventured Hilda, timidly, ‘‘ beautiful as this is, 

| why do you only copy—why do you not do original 

| work ?” 

| Shall she ever forget that strange, wan, melancholy 

| smile with which he answered : 

‘‘There are reasons. Meanwhile, look at this! The 
‘ Apple-blooms.’ I think there is no one can paint apple- 
blooms like Rossetti. Do you not recall that line in the 
sonnet— 

| ‘Gloom-girt ‘mid spring-flushed apple-growth she stands‘ 


| his ‘Fiammetti’? And, then, the blossom-laden branch 
above her hair ! and the azure butterflies ! and the tissue 
tunic she wears !—it is all—all so wonderful in Rossetti’s 
| painting !” 


And now behold ! He of the wonderful voice had taken 


down a little green volume of poetry from the shelves, and: 


was reading to her not only the beautiful sonnet to 
‘‘Fiammetti,” but that other nobler, stronger story of 
‘* Francesca,” 

| Clear and strong, like plates of ringing gold, the lines 
echoed, heavy with their burden of coming woe : 


“But one sole point it was that conquered us. 
For when we read of that great lover, how 
He kissed the smile which he had longed to win, 
Then he whom naught can sever from me now 
For ever, kissed my mouth all quivering; 
A Galahad was the book and he that writ - 
Upon that day we read no more therein.’ ” 


| Then, as he finished that last line, the eyes of the reader, 
falling, met the flushed and rapturous look uplifted to his 
|; OWN. 

Truly he had read to her, with that magnetic yoice of 
his, of some great, tender poem, one line too many. And 
yet he had not read much, 

7 * * 7 * + 

A sudden, sad gray winter-time fell on that bright and 
gay autumnal weather. Whirling mists filled the nooks 
and valleys along the Hudson ; along bleak, cold garden- 
paths the dead leaves whirled in angry gusts, the pines 
and great Siberian firs towered high with heavy hoods of 
| snow. 

Such red winter-berries as pushed through the ice in 
the wood-nooks seemed like spots of scattered blood. 

Albert Merlin staid on with his sister, When he spoke 
of leaving she wept. . 

**Not yet, dear brother! Justa little longer, It is for 
the last time! I feel it !” she pleaded. 

And he yielded to her tears. 

To Hilda Mrs. Van Orleigh said : ‘‘ Come often, and help 
me cheer Albert. I wish to keep him as long as Ican, for 
I feel when he leaves me this time I shall never see him 
again.” 

One morning, entering her brother's room, Mrs, Van 
Orleigh saw him sitting with his head bowed on his hands. 
An open letter lay on the floor, and the sister saw tears 
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trickling from his close- pressed fingers. She gave a 
sharp cry as she kuelt before him. 

‘Oh, Albert! What is it ?—what is it now ?” 

He did not answer, and she felt all his strong frame 
shake as she wound her arms about him. 

‘‘What is it, Albert ? Tell me, is it—she?” 

He pointed to the letter. The sister took it up and 
read it. Then she gave a low moan. She wound her 
arms about her brother’s neck. She wept over him, and 
sobbed and kissed him as she would have kissed a sick 
babe lying on her breast. 

** My brother !—oh, my brother !” 

“You see I must go, dear Amy!” he said at last. 
‘‘ There is no rest for me!” He shook his hair back, try- 
ing to smile across his burning tears. ‘‘It gave me a 
shock at first. I had been so happy here. Still, I must 
not be a coward now.” 

‘Oh, my brother, is there no help ? I cannot bear it ! 
I cannot! for you!—for you! Oh, you might be so 
happy ! You must free yourself from this awful burden ! 
You must, Albert !” 

‘‘Hush! There is no way—none 

‘Hilda, too! Poor Hilda, too !” 

His face grew ghastly white. 

‘‘T have thought of that! Do you not believe I have 
thought of it day and night—day and night ! I must bear 
that with the rest! But it is hard—hard!” His voice 
broke. Again the black tears fell. ‘‘Oh, my God! have 
I deserved it? This woe of utter hopelessness, it is too 
much! Help me! help me!” 

His voice sank into a low murmur, like the voice of one 
pleading with friends. Still, what friend was there but 
Death could help him now ? 

Later that day he stood alone in the bleak garden-walks, 
looking his farewell to the happy west, where the red 
evening sunlight flowed earthward in floods of waving 
color. He stood and mused, dreaming those last days of 
his life over, wishing they were not destined to be so few 
since they had been so bright. 

And now was it a continuation of his dream when he 
saw Hilda coming toward him, walking lightly across the 
crisp, white snow, ® paly rose-flush in her cheeks, like a 
sunflower tall and slight—like the sunflower with her face 
turning ever to him, her sun : a lovely rapture in the eyes 
that had looked into his that night when from the book 
they ‘‘read no more therein”? 

Once or twice, as they walked homeward in the rosy 
stillness, Albert noticed that the girl glanced backward 
over her shoulder, nervously. 

‘“‘T have had a foolish fancy this evening that some one 
is following me,’’ she explained, when he looked inquir- 
ingly. 

*‘ Ah, well! We imagine that we are haunted by strange 
ghosts sometimes,” was his sombre answer. Then, with 
an effort, he added, more brightly : ‘‘It may have been 
Endymion taking his nightly stroll abroad.” 

And after that they spoke no more. 

They sat in Albert’s room, and read or were silent, as 
they pleased ; the lovely pictures hung there on the walls, 
and rove other loftier poems whose rhythym glowed in 
harmonious color and wavy outlines nobler than any 
written speech could express; if any felt the shadow 
hovering over them, none spoke just then. 

Tt was not till Hilda spoke of going that Mrs. Van Or- 
leigh, seeing Albert turn so white, faltered in her studied 
calmness of look. 

‘‘No, you must stay to-night, dear Hilda! We can't 
spare you! Jf you only knew !” she whispered, hoarsely. 
She turned away a moment, looking out across the dusk. 
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“You must stay! We shall not always be so happy, and 
I will send Presc®tt across with a note to your mother. 
Meanwhile, you must cheer Albert up. He is moody, and 
then by-and-by we will have tea.” 

She stirred the fire into a ruddy blaze, drew up the 
blinds, so that through the great, wide-open window they 
could see the blue heaven and the stars, and the golden 
floating moon, and then she left the two alene to each 
other. 

To Hilda, to be there, so near to him, was enough. She 
asked no other joy! And Albert, lying on the sofa, feel- 
ing his proud strength spent, and weak with fierce emo- 
tion, conscious that this little hour was left him and then 
nothing more, unless life should mean guilt, and happiness 
sin, let himself drift on the pleasant tide. 

He would not be a villain. The stream on which he 
now floated was narrow, but sunny and flower-bordered, 
the water rippled pleasantly, but the great stormy sea 
spread close by—ahead. He must catch up the oars and 
land before he came to that. 

He slept. Hilda, lying back in her easy-chair, heard 
his slow, regular breathing. The moonlight streamed 
through the window on his face. How pale he was! She 
looked long and sadly on the silent figure, and then her 
eyelids fell softly down that those hot tears should not 
fall—fall and scorch her cheek, they burned so. 

And now she seemed to feel so drowsy. Whai was there 
in the air, heavy and dull, that would not let her stir, 
making her feel that she had been bound in strong 
chains ? 

The door opened. Some one from without entered. 
Not Amy! Not Prescott nor any of the household ! 

A woman, wrapped in a mantle, whose hood she threw 
back impatiently ! And now, the face she thus revealed 
in the red glare of moon and firelight—that face! Where 
had Hilda seen aught so beautiful—or so evil ? 

Red lips and broad, oval brunette cheeks, low-growing 
thick black hair, and black eyes burning with a baleful 
light. Nothing so evil as that lovely face !—nothing s0 
wild and strange and wanton ! 

And now this strange visitor, going to a certain door, 
opened it, and taking out a liqueur-glass and a bottle of 
brandy, placed them on the table. 

She filled the glass twice full with brandy and drank it 
down. Then, with only a swift passing glance flung at 
the hapless sleepers lying there, she opened a sharp clasp- 
knife in her hand, and advanced on the paintings hanging 
on the wall. 

‘* Help !—oh, help! Will Albert never wake ? 
where are you now ? Come !—oh, come !” 

Hilda struggled in her sleep, but could not move. 

Perhaps it was only a dream—a hateful, vicious dream ! 
For now the strange woman lifted her hand, the knife- 
blade flashed in the light, and then when she turned away 
the canvas of the glorious paintings on the wall, hung in 
long, narrow strips, that streamed piteously to the floor. 

Not one spared! All the beautiful life there killed !— 
murdered as living things can be murdered! Did not 
the blood-stains show there on the floor where their veins 
had dripped ? 

Then this strange creature, going to the table, took 
thence a crayon, and returning to the wall, wrote beside 
the ruin she had wrought : ‘‘ Adieu! I go, but I always 
return !” 

She filled the glass with brandy once more and drank 
it. -Then she advanced to Albert’s couch. 

Was she thinking of killing him, too, that she bent over 
him with those wicked eyes? But no! After that one 
look, with a contemptuous gesture, she turned away, and 
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then silently as she had entered the room she left it. 
The cold night-air coming from the opened door struck 
on Hilda’s fevered face. She moaned and struggled in 
her dream. Then, with one violent effort, she burst the 
chains that held her and started to her feet. 

She gave one horrified look around. 

‘* Albert ! Albert !—wake !” she cried ; ‘‘oh, wake |” 

He, too, waking—waking too late—started up. 

Ah, heaven ! no need for any to explain in words to him 
what there he saw. He looked about him, looked at the 
writing on the wall. What was there in it that it told him 
a meaning that none other knew ? 

Then he put his hand to his breast and fell back. 

A thin line of red blood shone on his lips. 

‘‘ Hilda !” he called, feebly. 

She knelt beside him. Not frightened—only awed by 
the great calm that was on his face. 

‘‘ What is it ?—oh, what is it ? 
Albert ?” 

He struggled to speak again. 

‘We will read from the book some time, dear!” he 
sighed, faintly, with long gasps between the words. 

Then all was 
over. 

And now Hil- 
da Montgomery, 
a lonely woman, 
old and sad be- 
fore her time, 
looking _back- 
ward or forward 
as she may, sees 
a vision of her- 
self that no flow 
of years can 
change. A girl 
with sad eyes 
and sadder lips, 
holding in her 
hand a book, 
and ever looking 
across it into a 
visionary land 
where sleeps her 
lover. 

His voice is 
always with her. 
His voice, dear 
voice! as he 
read to her that 
first night! in 
the soft sounds 
of the wind! in 
the ripple of the 
water! in the 
tinkle of rain- 
drops, and whis- 
per of evening 
ers through 
tender, rose-pink 
apple-blooms ! 

She is lonely, 
but not alone. 
A wandering 
Voice is with her 
to comfort. 

He speaks! 
She sobs, and so 
is comforted. 


You are not dying, 
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FLORENCE. 
By NoEL RUTHVEN. 

Tuer are three cities which the happy traveler visits 
in his wanderings over Europe that do not disappoint 
much though their beauties may have been lauded to 
him, namely, Seville, Venice and Florence. They live in 
the memory distinct, cameo-cut, illuminated. Time fails 
to dim the lustre of their impressions—on the contrary, 
like unto good wine, age seems but to mellow their quali- 
ties ; and whether it be the Giralda, the Bridge of Sighs, 
or the Pitti Palace that comes to the mind’s eye, each 
stands out with its picturesque surroundings radiant and 
rosy for evermore. 

City of the Medici, of Dante, of Boccaccio, of Ma- 
chiavelli and Galileo, of Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, of 
Andres del Sarto and Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael 
Angelo ! Casket overflowing with gems ofart, from Buona- 
rotti’s ‘‘ Day ” and ‘“‘ Night” to Canova’s “‘ Venus,” from 
Raphael’s ‘‘Fornarina” to Titian’s matchless ‘* Magda- 
len !” 

It was night when I first eatered Florence, and the 
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moon was silvering the Arno with the light of a dimmer | tempered and boisterous Arno ; the most important being 
but delicious day. I hated my hotel because it contained | the Ponte Vecchio, extending from the Pitti Palace and 
my bed, and the bed because therein the drowsy god | the Uffizi to the Palazzo Vecchio; the Ponte Santa 
awaited to lull me to insensibility. I, however, revenged | Trinita, and the Ponte Alle Grazie. The Ponte Vecchio, 
myself upon Morpheus by dispensing with his services like the Rialto at Venice, is a street of shops, appro- 
almost as the first rooster commenced to sound a clarion | priated, with few exceptions, to jewelers, goldsmiths and 


note, and was strolling in the Boboli Gardens while half | 


the city was ‘still abed.” 

The Florence of to-day is in the form of an irregular 
pentagon, divided into two unequal portions by the Arno ; 
three guartieri being on the north, and one on the south 
side of the river. The ancient city was wholly on the | 
north, and it delights the archwologist to trace the suc- | 
cessive enlargements which it has from time to time | 
sustained. The Primo Cerchio, or nucleus, was confined | 
within narrow limits forming nearly a rectangle, of which | 
the frontage toward the Arno extended from the Ponte | 
Santa Trinita to half-way between the Ponte Vecchio and 
the Ponte Alle Grazie, a distance of about 400 yards, and | 
extending from north to south 600 more; the ancient | 
Church of the Apostoli being just without the wall, and 
the Duomo, or cathedral, being just within. This was | 
probably the precinct of the original Roman Castrum or 
colony. 

In Tacitus we have the first historical notice of Florence | 
in relation to the embassy sent by the Florentines to | 
Rome, a.p. 10, for the purpose of presenting their peti- | 
tion against the proposed diversion of the Chiana into the | 
Arno, a scheme devised for diminishing the then frequent | 
inundations of the Tiber ; but by which the danger that | 
Florence sustained from being flooded would have been 
increased. A few notices of the existence of Florence 
after the invasions of the Barbarians can be traced, but | 
the very early history of the city is exceedingly obscure. 
In 1078 it was decreed that the inhabitants of the borghi, | 
small villages and townships, should be included in the 
wall. In the Primo Cerchio the narrowness and com- 
plexity of the streets, or rather alleys—they are veritable 
puzzles—mark the crowding of the population around 
the fane of their tutelary saint, St. John, the protector of 
Florence. Both the first and second Cerchio were thickly 
studded with the towers of the nobles, varying from 200 to 
300 feet in height ; at once the sign and token cf aristo- 
cracy and the means of abusing aristocratic power. Hence 
in the great revolution of 1250, which established demo- 
cracy, it was ordained that all these towers should be re- 
duced to the height of ninety-six feeet, an injunction that 
was rigidly executed ; and these truncated dungeons were 
afterward either demolished or incorporated with other 
buildings. I have seen many of these towers in their 
original state in Bologna, but in Florence they are few 
and far between, the best preserved being the Torre de la 
Vaca. Antiquaries come to fisticuffs as to whether it dates 
from behind the eleventh century. 

The Third Cerchio, on the south side of the river, in- 
cludes the Oltr’ Arno, begun in 1285 and not completed 
till 1388. In the usual spirit of magnificence which dis- 
tinguished the Republic, they did things regardless of,ex- 
pense in those days. It was decreed in 1324 that, at the 
distance of every 380 feet, there should be a tower seventy- 
six feet in height, as well for beauty as for defense, and a 
few of still higher proportions. In the Oltr’ Arno are the 
delightful Boboli and Torrigiani Gardens. 

Though the walls have been removed three of the gates | 
—the Porta Alla Croce, the Porta St. Gallo and Porta 
Romana—still remain with their noble sculptures, the 
“*Marzocchi ” or figure of lions, emblematical of the city, 
being predominant. 

No less than six bridges cross the 
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other workers in precious metals ; above them a gallery 
connecting the Pitti Palace with the Galleria degli Uffizi. 
For me this bridge possesses a nameless fascination ; it is 
so ancient, so quaint, and so eminently picturesque. Not 
a bridge over the Arno but its predecessors have from 
time to time been swept away by the impetuous river 
when swollen by the mountain torrents, the floods of 
1883 testifying to the tremendous power of the rushing 
waters. 

Along the whole length of the city, on the right bank, 
and also on the left, are majestic quays known as the 
Lung’ Arno, or “‘ Along the Arno,” leaving the quays of 
Paris and the Thames Embankment completely in the 
shade. The views of the city, of the river, of the bridges, 
of the glorious backgrounds from these delightful pro- 
menades, are as varied as they are charming. Here Made- 
moiselle Aramé, commonly known as ‘‘ Ouida,” that most 
chic and ‘ full flavored” of novelists, may be seen almost 
daily enjoying a constitutional, surrounded by a pack of 
perfectly bred specimens of the canine race, from the 
Skye - terrier, beautiful in his hairy ugliness, to the 
lordly and imposing mastiff. 

On the right bank of the river are the Duomo, the Piazza 
della Signorina, the Palazzo Vecchio, the Uffizi, Santa 
Croce, and the wondrous Church of San Lorenzo, while 
the Pitti Palace and the Boboli Gardens are on the left 
bank, 

Everybody visiting Florence rushes off to the Duomo, 
or Santa Maria del Fiore, which stands on the Piazza del 
Duomo, adjoining the handsome Via Calzazoli. This 
superb cathedral, commenced in 1298, is a very glory of 
white, black and colored marbles. The outer walls are 
almost entirely incased with marble. The whole length 
is 500 feet ; from the pavement to the summit of the cross, 
387 feet; the transepts.are nearly 306 feet long; the 
width of the nave and aisles, 128 ; the height of the nave, 
153, and that of the side aisles, ninety-seven feet. It was 


| the good fortune of future generations that several famous 


architects were from time to time employed on this glorious 
temple. In 1331 Giotti took charge, having been ordered 
to dwell in Florence to insure its progress, and in 1420 
Brunelleschi undertook the magnificent scheme of uniting 
by a grand cupola the naves and transept, a scheme con- 
sidered utterly impracticable. A citizens’ committee, 


| called to consider the question, hesitated, and Brunelleschi, 


in arguing with them, grew so warm that the ‘‘ donzelli,”’ 
or ushers, lifted him off his legs, and carried him bodily out 
of the room. He persevered, however, and with Lorenzo 
Ghiberti as colleague, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
cupola finished, the largest dome in the world. This 
cupola is octagonal, and is 138 feet 6 inches in diameter 
at its base, and from the cornice of the drum tothe eye of 
the dome the height is 133 feet 3 inches. The domes» 
of St. Mark at Venice, and of the Cathedral of Pisa, are 
far below it in dimensions, grandeur and simplicity of 
construction. It served as a model to Michael Angelo for 


that of St. Peter, whose admiration of it was so great that 
he used to say, ‘‘Come te non voglio, meglio di te non 
posso.’ 

The interior of the cathedral, like that of Milan, is rather 
dark, owing to the smallness of the windows and the rich 
tints of the stained-glass with which they are filled. The 
ill- | color of the stone, too, is exceedingly sombre. 
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the centre of the nave, and if the light be ‘of sunny 


Italy ” the blaze of dayshine filling the open door is “‘ ex- 
eseding wondrous to behold”—a sort of glimpse of 
heaven. The impression of the size of the interior of the 
cathedral is enhanced by the proportions of the four 
arches, which stretch along the whole length of the nave. 
These arches are all pointed, having large keystones, upon 
which the armorial bearings of Florence, of the Pope, and 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines are sculptured. The whole 
design is characterized by grandeur and simplicity. The 
pavement, in various colored marbles, adds to the mag- 
nificence of the structure. The stained-glass dates from 
1434, The interior of the cupola was painted from de- 
signs of Vassari, and finished by Zucchero. The choir 
and high altar are placed beneath the dome. Behind the 
high altar is a Piéta, or group of the Virgin, Mary Mag- 
dalen and Nicodemus, entombing the body of our Lord, 
left unfinished by Michael Angelo, who is said to have 
worked at this group during the later ten years of his life, 
intending to have it placed on his tomb, Over the door 
of the ancient sacristy is the Ascension, in terra-cotta, by 
Luca della Robbia, It was in this sacristy that Lorenzo 
de Medicis took refuge when he escaped the daggers of 
the Pazzi. 

The campanile, or bell-tower, was designed by Giotto, 
and begun by him in 1334, pursuant to a decree command- 
ing him to construct an edifice which in height and in rich- 
ness of workmanship should surpass any structure raised 
by the Greeks or Romans in the most palmy periods of 
their power. It is a tower, square in the plan, rising in 
the same dimension to the height of 275 and three-quarter 
feet. The death of Giotto caused his successor to omit 
the spire, ninety-five feet in height. The campanile is of 
four stories, and the architecture is of the finest style of 
Italian Gothic. Reliefs by Andrea Pisano, Donatello and 
others adorn the building. I ascended the 414 steps 
leading to the flat roof, and the view repaid the task of 
voluntary treadmillism, Only three persons at a time are 
allowed to ascend. 

The Battisterio di San Giovanni is in form an octagon, 
supporting a cupola and Jantern. It is supposed to have 
been the Temple of Mars, while Tuscan archzeologists 
date it to the sixth century. It is clear, however, that it 
was @ finished building in 725. It was originally the 
cathedral, and when the latter was built, St. John’s be- 
came the Baptistery. In 1293 Boccaccio speaks of its sur- 
rounding groves. The chief ornaments of the Baptistery, 
those to which it owes its glowing reputation, are the 
three bronze doors, executed, one by Andrea Pisano, and 
the two others by Ghiberti, which latter were declared by 
Michael Angelo worthy of being the gates of Paradise. 

The work of the northern and eastern gates was thrown 
open to competition, when the following, whose names 
are written in letters of light on the bead-roll of fame, 
sent in designs : Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, Jacopo 
deila Quercia, Niccolo d’Arezzo, Francesco Valdambrina, 
and Simone da Colle. 

In the casting and execution of the northern gate, Ghi- 
berti, who is said to have been only twenty years of age 
when he began his work, was assisted by his father Barto- 
loecia and by nine other artists. Upon the gate are displayed 
the principal events of the ministry of our Lord. The third, 
or eastern gate, and the most beautiful, represents in the 
compartments, the leading events of the old Testament, 
while the framework is filled with statues and busts of the 
patriarchs, saints and prophets of the Jewish dispensation 
in bas-relief. The statues of Miriam and Judith impress 
one intensely. The sums paid to Ghiberti and his assist- 











large amount in those days. The interior of the Baptistery 
is in the form of a regular octagon as well as its roof. It 
had originally four entrances from the cardinal points. 
The cupola is covered with mosaics. Among the frescoes 
appears the Lucifer of Dante with the soul ‘‘ che ha mag- 
gior pena” half in his mouth, most gruesome to behold. 
The floor is formed by a varied pavement of a peculiar 
description of mosaic, formed of black and white marble, 
the former let in so as to form backgrounds. Dante 
speaks of this building, ‘‘ mio bel San Giovanni,” as if he 
delighted in it. All the baptisms of the city are performed 
in this church, and run up to nearly 5,000. From 1470 
to 1490 the annual average was 2,094. 

In the Guardaroba on the Opera del Duomo, behind 
the cathedral, are several remarkable objects of anciert 
art. The dorsale or altar covering of the Baptistery— 
where it is only exposed on the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, June 24th—with the exception of a set of vest- 
ments shown to me in the Cathedral at Mexico, and so 


| heavy that it requires a Hercules to Wear them, is the 


most gorgeous bit of coloring it is possible to conceive. 
It is of silver richly enamelled in blue. Ghiberti, Orga- 
gna, Bartolommeo Cenni, Andrea del Veriocchio and 
Antonio del Pollajuolo were employed upon it, and the 
account- books testifying the payments made are still 
intact. 

In the Church of La Santissima Annunziata are frescoes 
of exceeding beauty by Andrea del Sarto, who executed 
them while undergoing the pangs of direst poverty. An un- 
scrupulous sacristan huckstered with the luckless painter 
till the price was reduced to ten ducats for each compart- 
ment. Here Andrea was buried, and hereis his bust. In 
the Chapel of the Annunziata, built in 1448 by a Medici, 
is the miraculous fresco of the Annunciation, only ex- 
posed on extraordinary occasions, and on the feast of the 
Annunciation. The fresco was, according to popular be- 
lief, painted by angels, while Vasari attributes it to 
Pietro Cavallini. The wealth expended in honor of this 
fresco is enormous, as much as $40,000 being paid for a 
new crown for the Virgin. Unhappily it was not the feast 
of the Annunciation nor yet an extraordinary occasion, 
so I missed seeing the marvelous painting. Over the 
door leading from the cloister into the church is the cele- 
brated fresco of the ‘‘ Madonna del Sacco,” by Andrea del 
Sarto. A Holy Family, for which it is said he was paid 
only a sack of wheat, from which, or, more probably, on 
account of the sack on which St. Joseph leans, it owes its 
peculiar name. 

I consider the Piazza della Annunziata one of the most 
beautiful parts of Florence. On the north is the loggia 
of the church ; on the east the Foundling Hospital, oppo- 
site a building in similar style, and in the centre the eques- 
trian statue of Ferdinand I., with two bronze fountains. 
On the south side opens the Via de Servi, giving a glimpse 
of the cathedral. In the spandrils of the arches over the 
Foundling Hospital are infants, swathed in Tuscan fashion, 
by Luca de la Robbia. The Church of the Santi Apos- 
toli, as a monument of medizval antiquity, is highly in- 
teresting, since it was founded by Charlemagne and dedi- 
cated in the presence of Roland and Oliver. 

The exquisite campanile of the Church of La Badia 
forms one of the principal ornaments of Florence. Stand- 
ing out as I have seen it, in clearest relief against the keen, 
full blue sky, it fills the eye-sense with wonder and de- 
light—it fascinates and rivets. 

If the art-pilgrim is desirous of beholding a picture of 
St. Luke, a visit should be paid to the Church and Con- 





ants for the two gates amounted to 30,798 florins, a very | Virgin and Child, attributed to the brush of the saint, and 


vent of the Carmine. Behind the altar in the chapel is a 
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FLORENCE.— A BOAT-RACE ON THE ARNO, 


brought by the monks from Greece. The sacristan, 
although the painting is exposed but twice a year, is 
open to conviction. Verbum sap. / 

I have not done with the churches yet—Heaven forbid ! 
Any one of them would make an article for the Popvnar 
Monraty in itself. I can only treat them as a small boy 
treats an embarrassment of apples—take the best bite out 
of each. 

The ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ” of Florence is the Church 
of Santa Croce, belonging to the Order of St. Francis or 
Black Friars. St. Francis sent his earliest colony to 
Florence in 1212, which, after numerous migrations, was at 
length located in this magnificent building, the first stone 
being laid in 1294. The facade is, alas! modern, com- 
pleted, in fact, in 1863. The steeple is a monument of ex- 
ecrable taste, and entirely out of keeping with the style of 











4 STREET WELL, 





the church. Oh, the glory of the rose window—stained 
glass—in front, by Ghiberti! The floor is covered witk 
numerous sepulchral slabs ; that of John Ketterich or 
Carrick, successively Bishop of St. Davids, Lichfield and 
Exeter, and who, sent upon an embassy by Henry V. te 
Pope Martin V. died shortly after his arrival in Florenee, is 
the mostremarkable. Here is the tomb of Michael Angelo. 
Three sister statues guard the ashes of the immortal artist : 
Painting, by Battista Lorenzi ; Sculpture, by Cioli; and 
These three Sisters 
They are very fine. . It is said 


Architecture, by Giovanni del Opera. 
are his chief mourners. 
that Buonarotti himself chose the site of the monument, in 
order that, when the doors of the church were open, he 
might see from his tomb the cupola of the cathedral. 
Between the second and third chapels is the colossai 
monument to Dante by Ricci. It is but a poor production 
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at best, and one cannot gaze upon it without a sting of 
regret that Michael Angelo, who petitioned to be permitted | 
to sculpture it, was not listened to. Beyond the third | 
chapel is Canova’s monument of Alfieri, and beyond the 
fourth that to Machiavelli, by Spinazzi. On the opposite 
side of the church is the monument to Galileo. The 
tombs of illustrious personages are thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa, while the paintings are for the most part 
of ancient masters, and of great value. The Capella die 
Bardi della Liberta is entirely frescoed by Giotto, the 
frescoes representing scenes in the life of St. Francis. 


[ 


One could feast for weeks in the side chapels of this | 
spacious and superb church—feast on paintings and sculp- | 
| relics, and the books were opened beneath a silken pall. 


ture, on stained glass, and “ bits ” of monumental history, 
and glowing tapestries, and armorial bearings. 

The colossal statue of Dante in the 
Croce, by Pazzi, was erected in May, 1865, on the occasion 
of the sexcentenary anniversary of the poet's birth. In the 


Piazza the democracy of Florence established its power in | 


the year 1520. Passing the Church of Santa Felicita, and 
San Firenze, let us stroll into that of San Lorenzo and gaze 
enraptured at the works that the hand of Michael Angelo 


Piazza of Santa | 


has made immortal, the town glories in stone, ‘‘ Day and | 


Night "—the tomb of Lorenzo de Medici. 


The statue of | 


Lorenzo is seated, and the figures at his feet are intended | 


to represent “ Day and Night.” These recumbent statues 


are great and mysterious ; the characters and forms be- | 


speak the same mighty mind and hand evident through- 
out the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and ‘‘ The Last Judg- 
ment.” 

The Medicean Chapel at the back of the choir was in- 
tended by its founder, Ferdinand I., for the reception of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the intention being to steal the latter | 
from Jerusalem. In 1693 there arrived at Florence a 
mysterious personage from the East, styling himself 
Emir of the Druses. This emir revealed the fact that he 
was a descendant of the pious ‘‘ Gioffredo,” and as such 
entertained an hereditary hatred against the Turks, and 
offered his aid to the Grand Duke to enable him to ac- 
quire or to steal the most revered relic of Christendom. 
When, in 1604, the emir returned to Jerusalem, a small 
fieet of galleys was dispatched to the coast of Syria, and 
the emir and his confederates actually found means to enter 
the church, and begin their operations for detaching the 
sepulchre. They were, however, surprised by the malice of 
the Greeks and compelled to take flight, leaving their saws, 
and the marks already made, behind them. Cosmino II. 
converted the building into the cemetery of the grand 
ducal family. The walls are entirely covered with the 
richest marbles and pielre dure, jasper, chalcedony, agate, 
lapis lazuli, and still more precious stones. The armorial 
bearings of the principal cities of Tuscany, incorporated 
in the dominions of the Medici, ranging round the chapel 
are examples of the richness of Florentine mosaic. I 
was much struck by red Giglio on shield of Florence. 
The Medicean cenotaphs are, in splendor of material, in 
accordance with the mausoleum which incloses them. 

The vestibule of the Mediceo-Laurentian Library was 
designed by Michael Angelo, but remains unfinished. 
The library is a long and lofty gallery with superb stained 
glass windows bearing the armorial shield of Clement 
VII. The terra cotta pavement is most peculiar. This 
library is a noble monument of the zeal of the family of 
the Medici in the advancement of learning. The collec- 
tion of MSS. is unique, and, save that of the Vatican, none 
is so perfect. There are over 9,000, the most notable 


being the celebrated ‘‘ Medicean Virgil,” the earliest MS. 
of the poet, revised by Tertius Rufus Asterius Apronea- 
nus, about a.p, 494, containing the whole works with the 


_coverer Arcimboldi, for 500 golden florins. 


| 


| 








exception of a few leaves of the Bucolics. The earliest 
MS. of the Pandects of Justinian, captured by the Pisans 
when they took Amalpi in 1135. I may remark that it 
has been generally believed that this discovery led to the 
study of the Roman law in modern times, and to its 
general adoption in the jurisprudence of many countries 
of Europe. This MS. was preserved at Pisa with as 
much veneration as if it had been the palladium of the 
tepublic. Every three months it was visited by a depu- 
tation of the magistracy ; and when, after the fall of Pisa, 
it was removed to Florence in 1411, equal veneration long 
continued to be rendered to it. Tapers were lighted, 
monks and magistrates stood bareheaded, as before holy 


The work is written in a bold and beautiful character, 
‘*‘is composed of two quarto volumes, with large margins 
on a thin parchment, and the Latin characters betray 
the hand of a Greek scribe.” —Two fragments of Tacitus. 
The first contains, in a most cramped and difficult Lom- 
bardy character, the first five books of the History, and 
the last six of the Annals. Some antiquaries place its date 
as high as 395; but it belongs, more probably, to a much 
later period ; some say as late as the eleventh century. 
The second, brought from the monastery of Corbey, in 
Westphalia, was purchased by Pope Leo X. from the dis- 
This MS., 
which is more legible than the preceding, may be as old 
as the sixth century, and is the only MS. which contains 
the first five books of the Annals.—A Quintus Curtius of 
the tenth century is the earliest text of that Latin writer.— 
The Divina Commedia. The transcription of this manu- 
script was completed, as appears by the colophon, on the 
day when the ‘‘ Duke of Athens,” Walter de Brienne, was 
expelled, 1343, or twenty-two years after the death of 
Dante.—The Decameron, transcribed in 1284, from the 
autograph of the author, by Francesco Mannelli, his 
godson, consoles the Italian scholar for the loss of the 
original, It contains some whimsical marginal notes, 
and the orthography differs widely from that of the more 
modern editions. 

A copy of Cicero’s Epistles, ‘‘ Ad Familiares,” is from 
the pen of Petrarch; some of his letters, and his auto- 
graph signature upon the first page of his ‘‘ Horace,” are 
also shown. The handwritings are totally dissimilar.— 
Terence, from the hand of Politian.—A copy of the cele- 
brated letter of Dante in which he rejects the conditional 
permission to return to Florence.—Unpublished writings 
of Ficino.—A versified description of the poet’s person in 
a MS. of Dante of the fifteenth century.—Some of the 
Syriac MSS., particularly the Gospels of the date 586, 
from the monastery of St. John at Zegba in Mesopotamia, 


| contain illuminations which are fine specimens of Byzan- 


tine art. In the Canzonicre are portraits of Laura and 
Petrarch, of the fourteenth century.—The Evangeliarium 
Aureum, from the Cathedral of Trebizond.—A missal of 
the fourteenth century, with illuminations by Don Lo- 
renzo, a Camaldolese monk. ! 

In the Convent of San Marco is a crucifix by Giotto, 
painted on wood with a remarkable gold background. 
Here also are numerous works by Fra Angelico, Girolamo 
Savonarola was a brother in this convent. I stood on the 
spot in the Piazza della Signoria, where, on a bright May 
morning in 1498, he was done to death by the hands of 
the common hangman. Churches still. Santa Maria Mad- 
dalena de Pazzi with one of Perugino’s finest works in 
the Chapter House. Santa Maria Novella, the first es- 
tablishment of preaching friars in Florence, and founded 
by St. Dominick, with its glorious rose windows ; its 
crucifix by Giotto; Cimabue’s picture of the Virgin; 
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Michael Angelo’s figures on the tomb of St. Catherine ; 
its frescoed choir by Ghirlandaio ; its choir seats designed 
by Varsari, and other art treasures beyond price and be- 
yond compare. Here is fabricated that delicious per- 
fume Alkermes, the secret of its composition being only 
known to the Dominicans. The Church of Or’ San 
Michele, where, according to Boccaccio, 35,000 golden 
florins were presented as offerings during the plague. 
Here is the Statue of St. George, by Donatello, on see- 
ing which Michael Angelo uttered the pregnant word 
* Mareh !" The Church of Santa Spirito, with its bronze 
choir costing 100,000 crowns, and its celebrated crucifix of 
the White Penitents. The Church of La Santa Trinita, with 
its frescoes representing incidents from the life of St. 
Francis. Yea, fain would [linger in these wondrous caskets 
of gems, but the palaces and museums and streets, even 
far-famed Vallombrosa, have yet to be visited, so I must 
on, on ! 

A central place of interest and a busy one to boot, is the 
Piazza della Signoria, on the east side of which stands 
the vast Palazzo Vecchio, erected in 1298 as the residence 
of the Gonfalionere and Priori, or superior magistracy of 
the republic. 

You ascend a grand staircase by the easiest of steps, and 
enter, on the first floor, the great salon. It is not, as 
Florentines boast, one of the largest rooms in the world, 
being about 170 feet long by 85 broad, but its height and 
the ponderous magnificence of the carved ceiling, rich in 
gilding and deep compartments filled with oil pairtings 
render it solemnly impressive. This hall, on the proposi- 
tion of Savonarola, was erected for the meetings of the 
Consiglio Popolare. Historical paintings of great value 
adorn the walls, The apartments above the salons are 
well worth seeing on account of the faded remains which 
they contain of the magnificence of the Medicis. The 
portraits of eminent Florentines are unique. The Chapel 
of Saint Bernardo, with its altar-service of pure amber, is 
one of the objects of interest, as also the portrait of the 
noted Archduchess Bianca Capello, bold, jolly and forty. 
The “ David,” by Michael Angelo, stands on the left-hand 
side of the Palazzo, but this is not one of the great 
master’s finest works. The Loggia de Lanzi is a noble 
specimen of the transition style, and was commenced in 
1376, Under it are placed some of the choicest specimens 
of modern sculpture, pre-eminent the ‘ Perseus,” by 
Benvenuto Cellini, and ‘‘The Rape of the Sabines,” by 
Giovanni de Bologna. 

The Palazzo Borgheso is now a club, and a very 
reputable one. The Palazzo Buonarotti, the home of 
Michael Angelo, is one of the most interesting dwell- 
ings in Florence. The family is extinct, but the house 
and its treasure is the property of the city. Not 
merely is the internal arrangement retained, as in the 
days of the ‘‘ immortal master,” but a great portion of the 
furniture continues to occupy its original station. There 
are seven rooms, in which art-pilgrims bend the knee. 
These apartments are so many shrines. Paintings by the 
old masters, sculptures from the hands of Angelo’s con- 
temporaries, drawings by Buonarotti, and a room exclu- 
sively devoted to volumes of his letters and MSS. The old 
cedar caskets and presses containing, among other treas- 
ures, the wax models used by Angelo, are, indeed, priceless 
gems. The Palazzo Mozzi is an almost-unaltered edifice 
of the thirteenth century, and contains some very valuable 
paintings of the old masters, The Palazzo Pretorio or del 
Podestii was erected as the residence of the Podesta, the 
chief criminal magistrate, and who, according to the 
statutes, was always to be a Guelph. Whitewash too 
lavishly and glaringly applied played havoc with its 











frescoes. In 1841 an Englishman and an American stirred 
up the ** powers that be” by offering to remove the wash. 
The “‘ powers that be,” jealous of foreign intervention, un- 
dertook the task themselves, and giving the “job” to a 
person totally unfitted to the task, restored fourteen superb 
paintings, and a likeness of Dante, one of whose eyes 
was driven out by a ruthless nail. In clearing away the 
cells of the basement, paintings were discovered of the 
school of Giotto, and a large hall filled with medieval 
sculptures, and an unique series of fifty-four magnificent 
specimens of Majolica, most of which were inherited by 
the Medicis from the Dukes of Urbino. 

The Palazzo Riccardi, begun in 1430 by Cosimo de 
Medici, is a noble specimen of the Florentine style. The 
windows on the ground floor are by Michael Angelo, and 
they are curious as being the first example of a window- 
sill supported by consoles, an invention of that matchless 
artist. The great gallery is very splendid. 

The Palazzo Rucellai is famous for its facade, and its 
collection of Carlo Dolces. The Palazzo Strozzi is another 
magnificent and imposing structure. 

The richest and most varied collection of objects of art 
in the wide world, though less extensive than those of the 
Vatican or Louvre, is contained in the upper story of the 
Uffizi Gallery, and to endeavor to describe it were almost 
a hopeless task. Names! No, they cannot be given. 
Works! No, they cannot be word-painted. Why the 
Venus de Medicis, so modest, so noble, so womanly 
soft, so marvelous in marble, so impossible to copy, so 
despairing to sculptors of all time, is a bonne bouche, fit 
for the gods, much less the human biped who stares, be- 
wildered, fascinated, dazed, before its matchless grace 
and loveliness. And the Raphael Fornarina, without 
question the warmest breathing woman, still pure, ever 
produced on canvas. The Uffizi Gallery was erected by 
Cosmino. It was begun in 1560. The vestibule, the 
Hall of Niobe, the room for the gems, bronzes and 
Etruscan vases were completed in the middle of the last 
century. The gallery was originally an open portico, now 
inclosed, while all the upper stories of the Uffizi are 
used as a passage from the Palazzo Pitti to the Palazzo 
Vecchio without descending to the streets. The gallery 
contains the Medicean archives. The paintings form an 
historical series of the Tuscan schools, and are arranged 
chronologically. The series of busts of Roman rulers is 
unrivaled, except in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, and 
extends from Cesar to Constantine, the emperors being 
upon one side, the empresses on the other. Of the 
sculptures it is only possible to say that Michael Angelo 
is here at his best, his ‘“‘ Drunken Bacchus,” and “ Faun” 
and his ‘Slave Whetting a Knife,” holding the visitor as 
in a vise. ‘*The Roman Sarcophagi” and bas-reliefs are a 
marvelous preservation. In the Tribune is the ‘‘ Venus de 
Medicis.” In this exquisite work the spectator is capti- 
vated by the unvailed beauties of the figure, by the grace- 
ful turn of the head, the tender smiling, and the rich 
flowing harmony of lines in the éorso and the lower ex- 
tremities. Ladies desirous of wasp-like waists should 
take this lesson home. Raphael, too, is at his best in this 
wondrous collection, ‘‘ La Madonna del Cardellino ” being 
one of those glorious inspirations that defy description. 
Here are Titian and Paul Veronese, and Annibal Caracci, 
and Guercino, and Guido, and Vandyke and Leonardo da 
Vinci! Here are the schools from the French to the 
Venetian, 

In the gem-room are matchless Cameos, Intaglios—six 
magnificent Niellos, and a series of 4,000 ancient gems. 
The finest Florentine Mosaic made is to be seen ina table 
in this gallery, There is a Hall of Niobe, a Cabinet of 
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Ancient Bron- 
zes, a Collec- 
tion of Medals, 
an Etruscan 
Museum, and 
a series of 
original draw- 
ings by the 
old masters. 
We pass to 
the Pitti Pal- 
ace-—pass like 
the wondering 
Aladdin from 
one cave of 
splendor to 
another. In 
this Palazzo, 
surrounded 
by the beau- 
teous Boboli 
Gardens, and 
built after 
designs by 
Br unelleschi, 
we have a 
collection of 
pictures of 
more modern 
date that sur- 
passes the 
collection in 
the Uffizi. We 
have the Hall 
of Venus, with 
Tintoretto’s 
celicious 
‘Cupid ”’; the 
Hall of Apol- 
lo, with Rem- 
brandt’s por- 
trait of him- 
sclf; the Hall 
of Mars, with 
Raphael’s 
eclebrated 
“Madonna 
della Seg- 
giola,” the 
sweetest of all 
his Madonnas, 
save the ‘‘ San 
Sisto” at Dres- 
den, opposite 
which I have 
dreamed so 
many hours 
gazing into 
her starry 
eyes ; the Hall 
of Jupiter, 
with Michael 
Angelo’s 
‘cP h ree 
Fates,” and a 
dozen other 
halls, all con- 
taining price- 
less marvels 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE COPY OF MICHAEL ANGELO’S “DAVID” AT SAN MINIATO, FLORENCE, 
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“LO SCOPPIO DEL CARRO.” 


of art. In the 
Hall of Flora 
is Canova's 
**Venus.”’ 

In Florence, 
too, we have 
the Academy 
of Fine Arts, 
libraries with- 
out end, and 
superb build- 
ings, ‘‘old as 
the hills,” 
and ‘‘ new ” as 
electric light. 
A short walk 
through the 
quaint streets 
flings you 
back 400 
years ; a stroll 
on Lung’Arno 
and you are 
dans le moure- 
ment, In one 
street the 
American is 
startled by 
confronting 
the spot 
where stood 
the residence 
of Americo 
Vespucci; in 
another he 
jostles against 
Ouida, wh 
paints the 
daughters of 
his native 
land in such 
glaring and 
acid- biting 
pigments. The 
stores are 
some of them 
superb ; those 
in the older 
part of the 
city intensely 
interesting. 
The _ Boboli 
Gardens are a 
small Para- 
dise, and be- 
tween galleries 
and gardens, 
churches and 
palaces, the 
visitor to 
Florence will 
find so much 
claiming at 
tention that 
Time will fly 
all too rapidly 
and,on roseate 
swift - flashing 
wings. 
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A DARK DEED.—‘‘ WITH A SCORNFUL SMILE MERCY POOLE MOVED AFTER THE MAN, BUT FROM THE THRESHOLD OF THE ROOM 
SHE LOOKED BACK, AND, LIKE A CASSANDRA, SAID: “I'VE TOLD YOU THE TRUTH: YOU WON’T FORGET IT! YOU'RE Hts 
MURDERER! YOU'VE SEEN THE LAST ON THIS EARTH OF PEACE OR HAPPINESS !"—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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A DARK DEED. 





GOETHE. 
By Victor PLARR, 


Be it the flesh in travail vaguely crying, 
Or a stern watchword wrested from the strife; 
We watch and wait when mighty men are dying, 
For their last word wherewith to lock their life. 


The Titan child of singing and of science, 
The calm, strong soul, the Modern and the Greek, 
Lay bowed before Death’s face, that took reliance, 
Beauty, and strength, and left him very weak. 


The dim eyes stir, the pale lips move and mutter; 
Cluster, O friends, and catch the words of might; 
Darkly man falters; open wide the shutter ; 
Shall not the day-dawn come? “ More Light ! More Light !” 


A DARK DEED. 


By Erra W. Pierce. 
Crarrer VY.—In THe Niaat. 


Ad VERHEAD a full moon struggled to break 
\ through the sullen gray clouds. The hour was 
2% growing late. It was necessary for Robert 
NS Greylock to hasten his steps if he hoped to 
é reach his father’s house before the inmates were 
buried in slumber. 

The nearest path to the woods lay across the frozen salt 
meadows. He did not relish the thought of such a walk 
at this particular time, but there was no help for it. The 
business of the night was urgent. He must look once 
more in his father’s face—he must know precisely what 
he had to expect of that iron heart. 

Few lights were now shining in the houses of Black- 
port. Generally speaking, the population of that ancient 
town kept early hours. The marshes which Robert Grey- 






lock lad to traverse stretched out before him—a dreary, 


dark waste, as silent and lonely as death. On one side 
glimmered a salt creek, an encroaching arm flung out by 
the greedy bay. The beacon of Bird Island made the 
only bright spot in the whole dismal night. 

Fortunately Greylock knew every inch of the way—his 
foot was on his native heath. Yes, here was the place 
where he had idled golden hours away in shooting sea- 
fowl and making love to that vixenish gypsy, Mercy 
Poole. 

‘* Remember !” Her shrill, angry voice rang in his ears 
still. What a hornet the girl was! He did remember all 
the love-making passages which had occurred between 
them, but with no regret and much impatience. 

‘““Deuce take her!” he said to himself; ‘who would 
have thought her such a tempest ? She makes no end of 
a row over a little dead-and-gone nonsense. I may have 
promised to marry her—it’s quite possible—I was just 
that sort of an idiot. Bat what then? A man cannot 
always keep a promise, however honestly made, and that 
match would have been quite as distasteful to the gov- 
ernor as the one by which I outraged all his ideas of the 


eternal fitness of things in the aristocratic Greylock | 


family.” 

He reached the end of the marsh, and came upon a 
piece of ground full of abandoned salt pits. The half- 
shrouded moon glimmered on surrounding heaps of 
débris, tumbling sheds and pools of frozen water. A hill 
lay beyond, and a road. Climbing to the latter, Robert 


Greylock found himself on the border of what seemed to 
be a tract of forest. 
He did not attempt to look for an entrance-gate, but at 


the nearest point made for the high stone wall which in. 
closed the waving trees, and vaulting to the top, dropped 
down, like some stealthy thing, into the grounds of Grey- 
lock Woods. 

Full-plumed evergreens murmured over his hea. 
Walks and avenues stretched everywhere through the 
darkness. He plunged into the superb growth of trees. 
This was part of the goodly inheritance which he had for- 
feited by his marriage with the ballet-dancer. Where was 
she at that moment? Whirling over the stage in paint 
and tinsel and fluffy skirts, to the applause of such men 
as Arthur Kenyon; or laughing and flirting with the 
creole and other kindred spirits over oysters and wine, 
after the success of the night? His blood boiled in his 
veins. For such a light, doubtful creature he had relin- 
quished a birthright which many a prince of the Old 
World might envy. 

Would she care when she returned to her lodgings and 
found the sick child gone? Not she. She would say to 
Arthur Kenyon: ‘‘ How good of him to relieve me of the 
trouble of its death and burial !” 

And then he began to ponder. If living, that frail, neg- 
lected baby was sole heiress of the tens of thousands, 
the millions, of Godfrey Greylock, retired banker, uncom- 
promising aristocrat. She seemed to gather value in the 
eyes of this careless young father, as he considered the 
fact. And he had left her to die with two strange women, 
in a miserable baby-farming establishment, and no living 
being but himself knew of her whereabouts. This 
thought brought him face to face with a startling possi- 
bility. 

Sudden deaths were common enough. Suppose that 
heart-disease, or some kindred evil, should carry him of! 
without a moment's warning ? And suppose the child 
should live, and not die? What, then, would become of 
her? Who would know where to find her? Would she 
not be lost as utterly as if the sea had swallowed her up ? 

Involuntarily Greylock raised his hand to a noteboo' 
in his breast-pocket. 

“As soon as I reach a light,” he muttered, ‘‘I will 
| write down Judith Black’s address, so that, in case of ac 
cident to me, my relatives may be able to recover my) 
daughter, and either provide for her future or give her a 
decent burial.” 

Alas ! by the time he reached a place where the address 
might have been written other matters had driven that 
trivial duty from his mind. He never thought of it 
again. 

He was impatient now to meet his father. Along care- 
fully kept paths he hurried through the vast grounds. 
Dead leaves rustled under his feet, bare boughs rattled 
like dry bones overhead. The fitful light of the cloudy 
Winter moon only served to make the darkness visible. 
He crossed a bridge which spanned an artificial sheet of 
water, passed greenhouses and gardens, inclosed in espa- 
| liered walls, then climbed a great knoll, and came to a 
sloping lawn, and there, in the very heart of the woods, 
was the house, a massive villa of brick and stone, with a 
| high roof and a square tower, all painted a deep dust- 
brown color. A solitary light gleamed from one of its 
lower windows. 

“Thank God !” said Robert Greylock, as his eyes fell 
on the red spark, ‘‘ that’s in the library—my father is still 
up.” 

The next moment he was at the dvor. 
sharply under his hand. 








| 
| 


The bell jingled 
No reply ; evidently the serv- 
| ants of the house were in bed. He rang again, and after 
| more delay a kind, elderly face, in a lace cap, looked anx- 
| iously through. 
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‘‘Open the door wide, Hopkins,” said Greylock. 
is I, Robert.” 

She staggered back, as if overcome with amazement or 
consternation, or, perhaps, both. 

‘‘Heaven above !” she cried. ‘I thought I knew that 
ring! Oh, Mr. Robert, what brought you here ?” 

““My two legs,” he answered, and pushed back the 
door and her resistless body with it, and stepped boldly 
into the hall. Hopkins had been housekeeper at Gray- 
lock Woods since Robert’s boyhood. ‘I have come to 
see my father, Hopkins. He is here, I know, and still 
out of bed. Make haste to announce me.” 

Hopkins, as seen by a lamp which a figure in bronze 
was holding at the foot of the carved stair, was a comfort- 
able, roly-poly woman, whose fat, placid face told plainly 
that it was the owner’s habit to take things as easily as 
possible in this fretting, fuming old world. She grew a 
shade paler, however. 

“Oh, I don’t dare!” she gasped. ‘‘It is as much as 
my place is worth, Master Robert ; he is so set against 
you—so angry !” 

** Where is Aunt Pam ?” 

** Gone to bed, with one of her sick headaches.”’ 

“T must see my father, Hopkins, and under his roof I 
shall not stand upon ceremony, even though I am in dis- 
grace here.” 

So putting her gently aside, he made a stride forward 
to a black-walnut door on one side of the hall, and swung 
it wide open, on its great brass hinges. 

The room beyond was a library, glimmering with gold 
and ebony and Pompeiian red tints, and warmed by an 
open grate of glowing coals. From the centre of the 
painted ceiling a silver lamp hung by a chain—a lamp 
which emitted a faint perfume, and also gave forth an ex- 
quisitely clear, soft light. Beneath it, at a library table, 
sat a man a trifle past middle age, with a velvet dressing- 
gown wrapped about his slight figure. He was reading. 

In person the master of Greylock Woods was one of the 
most elegant, and at the same time, the most forbidding of 
men. Though exceedingly thin and delicate to look 
upon, he had never known a day’sillness. He had an air 
of ultra-refinement. Plainly, to him a badly cooked dinner, 
coarse linen, or the proximity of underbred people, would 
be unbearable. His hands were small and white. 
an aquiline profile, stern and hard as an old Roman’s ; the 
lips were thin to a fault ; the gray eyes wore a steely, in- 
flexible look. A born aristocrat, a retired banker, he had 
inherited great wealth, and acquired it also by his business 
ability. He was affable to his equals, unapproachable to 
his inferiors. A stony man, lukewarm in his friendships, 
hopelessly stubborn in his dislikes. 

At the opening of the door he looked up from his book. 
He did not start or change countenance at the sight of the 
figure on the threshold, but he laid his volume down on 
the carved table, and called, ominously, ‘‘ Hopkins !” 

Hopkins had no idea of facing the coming storm—she 
turned and fled. 

Then the master of the Greylock Woods arose from his 
chair, and confronted the young fellow in the door—his 
only child—the son of a mother who had died at the birth 
of her boy. 

Robert was breathing nervously, but there was courage 
and determination in his look. 

“What do you want here ?” demanded the elder man, 
drawing in his thin lips. 

‘““A few moments’ conversation with my father,” an- 
swered Robert, and he stepped coolly into the library and 
closed the door after him. Then he put out his hand. 
The elder Greylock waved him off. 


“ec It 





He had | 


| 









“Pardon! For nearly two years we have dispensed 
with the common courtesies of life, and I see no reason 
why we should renew them now. What can you have to 
say tome? Be*brief. This interview is not of my seek- 
ing.” 

He paused on the other side of the carved table, with 
the soft light of the swinging lamp falling upon him—this 
returned prodigal, for whom there was no welcome, no 
fatted calf nor golden ring. Quite unabashed by his re- 
ception—for he had expected nothing better—he an. 
swered : 

‘‘Tam going away to seek my fortune—going to leave 
this part of the country for the lar West. Is it possible 
for us to be friends before I go ?” 

The face across the table seemed to grow more stony. 

‘*No !” replied the elder Greylock, ‘‘it is not possible.” 

There was a painful silence. Robert looked once 
around the great, sumptuous, familiar room—the home of 
his childhood, then lowered his eyes to the velvet carpet. 

‘*T am sorry,” he said at length, ‘‘ for in all probability 
this is the last time that I can seek a reconciliation with 
you. I go, asI have already said, and God only knows 
when I may return. You are my father—I am your son. 
Forgive me, sir, and let us part as son and father should.” 

‘*You are no son of mine,” answered the master of Grey- 
lock Woods, with a serenity far worse than any outburst 
of passion ; ‘‘I am now childless. Eighteen months ago 
you made your choice—now abide by it. I told you at 
the time that I would never forgive you, and as Heaven 
hears me, I never will !” 

He had expected this—all the way from Poole’s Inn he 
had been preparing himself for these very words, yet he 
winced a little. 

“Ts not this rather hard, sir ?” he faltered. 

“You were my only child,” went on the elder man, 
ignoring the question ; ‘‘ all my hopes centred in you. The 
Greylocks are a proud race—we have English blood in us, 
as you know, and some of us, at least, have the English 
ideas of caste. I had meant you to add new honors to the 
name ; all my wealth was to have been yours. I spared 
no pains, no money, to educate you for your proper posi- 
tion in the world, and in good time I would have found a 
wife for you in your own sphere. But you would not 
wait for that. You made haste to fall in love, as vulgar 
people say, with a common creature of the stage—a girl 
who wears tights and spangles, and dances to please a 
mixed audience. Out of a world of women, that was the 
one my fastidious, highly educated son was pleased to 
select for my daughter-in-law, a painted, bedizened young 
thing, of somewhat doubtful reputation——” 

‘My dear father,” interrupted Robert, calmly, ‘I beg 
you to limit your remarks to me—also your censure. I 
would consider it a favor if you would leave my wife’s 
name out of this conversation.” 

For a moment the elder man lost his self-control and 
blazed up furiously. 

“You young idiot ! Gossip has a long tongue. Doyou 
think I have not heard upon what terms you live with 
your ballet dancer? Verily, you sold yourself at a low 
figure, Robert! Does such a woman recompense you for 
the loss of fortune, friends, social position ? I have only 
to look in your face, to see your wretchedness. Family 
cares weigh heavily on your shoulders, Already you are 
repenting your folly. Amorous Antony, I opine, would 
like to win back his lost world, and give up the love which 
he finds a not altogether blissful possession.” 

Robert Greylock kept his temper admirably. 

“Tt is useless for you to talk to me in this way, sir,” 
he said, calmly ; ‘I will not discuss my married life with 


68 
you, or with any one—I will not speak further of my wife, 
or listen to any reproaches cast upon her. A moment ago 
vou bade me abide by the choice I had made—believe me, 
[ am willing to do so.” 
** Good !” sneered the elder man ; ‘‘ I like stoicism !” 
Robert Greylock had another request to make, but it 
was difficult to frame in words. Finally, with a redden- 
ing cheek, he began : 
**T came to Greylock Woods to-night for a doubie pur- 


pose—to crave your pardon for all past offenses, and to | 


ask you for money enough to take me to Colorado. Tam 
without funds.” 

“Ah !’—there was a cruel satisfaction in the other's 
** that 
your marriage ?”’ 

The color deepened in Robert's blonde face. 

“‘Unluckily, the education which you gave me, sir, em- 
braced no knowledge of work. I could not, like the ma- 
jority of men, earn my living by the sweat of my brow, 
and there is small demand for born gentlemen, I find, in 
this crowding, toiling world. IT have made a little money 
by writing for the press, but—I confess it with a proper 


tone is not strange. How have you lived since 


sense of my own worthlessness—my wife, the ballet-dancer, 
has supported us both by her earnings for the greater part 
of the time.” 

The master of Greylock Woods gnawed his lip. The 
humiliation of this admission was almost more than he 
could bear. 

‘*You have a child ?” 

“Yes ; a daughter 

“T deeply regret her exist The Greylock blood 
mixed with that of a ballet-girl—faugh !’ He shuddered 
with disgust. ‘* You tell me that vou are going West. Do 
you intend to take your wife with you ?” 

“cc No. 9 

‘*T see—it is a separation.” Heshrugged his shoulders 
and turned away from the table, but immediately turned 
back again, with a flash of wrathful fire in his cold eves. 


ence 


‘*Qne portion of vour errand here is altogether in vain, 


Robert. You have disobeyed, disgraced, defied me 
three deadly sins, which T will never forgive! IT wash my 


hands of you. When anything displeases me in this 
world I erush it, if I ean; if not, Lignore it. From this 
night henceforth you and [ are strangers. I forbid you 
You 
The 


Greylocks are not a long-lived race, few of us ever reach 


to ever cross my threshold again—I disown vou! 


are no more to me now than the dust under my feet. 


three seore and ten. in view of which fact IT have made my 
will, disposed of all my earthly possessions ; perhaps you 
would like to know how ?” 

=F not particularly curiou Robert 
Grevlock. with an indifference which he did not feel. 

Ps t is my pleasure to tell you that, with the exception 


an swered 


am 


of a proper annuity bequeathed to my sister, every dollar 
ef my fortune goes unconditionally to the English branch 
of the family Sir Gervase Gre vlock, a of ten 
vears of age.” 

At last He 


stood looking blankly out before him for a moment, then 


baronet 


he knew the worst! All was indeed lost. 
slowly answered 

“*My dear father, I congratulate Sir Gervase Greylock. 
To 
right of man, and if you have pleased yourself in this 
matter, I ought to be satisfied.” 

Yet, even. as he spoke the splendor of the great room 
danced before his eves, and in the light of the swinging 


dispose of one’s own possessions is the inalienable 


i 


lamp his face looked ghastly 
The master of Greviock Woods said not a word, but he 
turned to a Venetian cabinet, opened a drawer, took out 
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a roll of money and thrust it contemptuously across the 
table to his unforgiven son. 

‘*There are five hundred dollars,” he cried ; ‘‘ make tho 
most of the sum, for it is the last you will ever receive of 
me. I never wish to see your face again. From this 
hour you are dead to me—from this hour I have no son.” 

Robert Greylock took the money and put it in his 
pocket. 

“You are hard, you are cruel,” he answered, calmly ; 
‘but I will not complain. Let us hope that you may 
never regret anything that has been said here to-night. 
Since this house is no longer my home, I will fare back 
to Poole’s Inn, my dear father. You must permit me to 
still call you by that name, for I do not disown you ; 
neither do I understand how the tie of blood can be sey- 
ered by a word.” 

“Go!” cried the elder Greylock, pointingly imperi- 
ously to the door. ‘I want no more of vou !” 

Robert Greylock cast one long look around the room, a 
farewell look, that lingered on the dark, rich colors, the 
warm hearth, the gleam of bronze and carved woods, and 


| came back to the cold, relentless face on the other side of 
| the table—that high-featured face, which might have been 
| cut from gray marble, so bloodless and emotionless it 


| down the broad, shallow stair, 


| out. 


was. Verily, if the senior Greylock had a heart, no living 
being had yet discovered the avenue to it ; least of all, 
this son whom he was now turning like a dog from his 
doors. 

**T go,” replied Robert, slowly, ‘‘ but T think—lI 
sure, the time will come when you will be sorry that we 
parted like this. Farewell.” 

He dashed out into the hall, and the black-walnut door 
closed relentlessly behind him. At the same moment a 
female figure in a white dressing-gown came fluttering 
and fell, with a ery, into 


am 


the young fellow’s outstretched arms. 

“Oh, my dear boy !” shouted Miss Pamela Greylock. 
‘‘Hopkins told Oh, my darling 
nephew, what has he said to you—your father, I mean ? 
Surely—surely he has not turned you out ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Pam,” answered Robert, affectionately em 
bracing the little gray-haired lady, ‘‘he has turned me 
He is as hard as flint. It is all up with me. I am 
off to Colorado. I will write to you as soon as I reach 
my new home.” 

‘**Colorado! Great Heaven! Robert, my dear, dear 
boy, this is terrible! Why did you marry against his 
And where is 
your little daughter ? How I long to see the child. Al 
realy I love her dearly ray tell me something about 


me you were here. 


will, and bring such misery on us all ? 


her.” 
*“T cannot, Aunt Pam,” he answered, wildly: ‘1 
haven't time. Let me go—I myst go—I cannot breathe 


in this house. Good-by, dear little woman, and God 


bless you fy 


He tore himself from her clinging arms: it was bette: 


to be off at once ; and flinging back the great outer door, 


he vanished straightway in the silence and gloom of the 
night beyond. 

yne glance only did he cast back at the lighted win- 
dows of the library ; then he strode away down the maiz 
avenue, under the thick evergreen boughs, toward the 
high road. 

His heart was heavy and bitter. It He 
would never again stand under his father’s roof, and—this 


he vowed with a thrill of intense indignation—he would 
never again sue for reconciliation. There was nothing for 


him to do now but to shake the dust of Greylock Woods 


was over! 


| from his feet, and take his departure at once to the Fa 
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West. If his child was dead he would wait only to give 
her decent burial ; if she lived, he would leave her with 
Judith Black, and depart immediately. Farewell, father 
and home! farewell all hope of a princely inheritance ! 
His birthright would be given to a stranger, and he him- 
self was now but a wanderer on the face of the earth. 

The Blackport clock was striking eleven as Robert 
Greylock went down the fir-bordered avenue, which, 
somehow, seemed interminable to-night. He meant to 
sleep at Poole’s Inn, and take the first morning train back 
to Boston. The moon was still struggling behind gray 
clouds. Something which might be called the shadow of 
light wavered with varying effect on the sombre, silent 
woods. 

From the avenue into the high road an iron gate opened. 
As Greylock, striding on at a furious pace, anxious to shake 
the dust of the place from his feet, came in view of this, 
he distinctly saw, leaning against it, a human figure in an 
attitude of waiting. 

The head, surmounted by a slouched hat, reached to 
the cap of the post, which was of moderate height ; the 
body below seemed lost in shadow. Startled a little in 
spite of himself, Robert halted. At the same instant the 
figure discovered his approach, and bounced up from the 
gate. 

‘“* Who’s there ?” cried Greylock. 

No answer. 

**Speak, whoever you are !” he urged, in a peremptory 
tone. 

With face turned toward him, but quite hidden in the 
darkness, the shape stood for a breathing space, as if un- 
decided whether to reply or not. Then it vanished as 
suddenly as though the earth had swallowed it up. 

Robert hurried to the gate, looked around and saw no- 
thing, listened and heard nothing. 

** Quite odd!” he thought, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Surely my eyes did not deceive me. Who could 
that late party be, prowling at the entrance of the woods 
at this hour? Some follower of the kitchen maids, per- 
haps. By my soul, now that I think of it, there was 
something about that figure which reminded me a little, 
a very little, of my Creole friend, Kenyon !” 

He strode out into the road ; it was silent and deserted. 

‘“* Your life shall pay for this.” 

The ugly threat of his enemy flashed like lightning on 
his memory, but the next moment he smiled at hisabsurd 
fears. 

“About this time,” he said to himself, ‘‘Kenybn is 
drinking Sylphide’s health at one of the late recherché 
suppers, for which the wife of my bosom has an unlimited 
fondness. As I came down to Blackport on the last train 
which will go over the road to night, and at the very time 
when Kenyon was on his way to the theatre with my 
wife, it is simply impossible that he can have followed me 
hither.” 

The wind was rising, the temperature falling rapidly. 
Over the landscape brooded a portentous gloom and 
silence well-calculated to increase the depression which 
already beset this discarded son. He raised his hand to 
his breast-pocket and felt there the five hundred dollars, 
his father’s final gift, and the only portion of the Greylock 
fortune which he was ever likely to obtain. 

He started for Poole’s Inn, never turning to look back 
at his lost inheritance. He dreaded to meet that vixen 
Mercy again, but there was no help for it, and it was 
probable she would be in bed by the time he reached the 
house. He turned from the road to descend to the 
abandoned salt-pits and the marshes 

Then it was that he heard somewhere behind him a 





stealthy step. At any time and in any place there is 
something peculiarly unpleasant in the thought that one 
is being pursued. At that hour, and in his present agi- 
tated state of mind, Greylock found the suspicion doubly 
offensive. He wheeled quickly, and sent into the darkness 
the same cry which he had uttered at the gate—‘‘ Who’s 
there ?” 

Dead silence. Was devil-may-care Robert Greylock 
turning coward, that so many fancies beset him in this 
midnight walk over old, familiar ground? Afar Bird 
Island light shone cheerfully, and he could hear the sea 
fretting under the midnight sky. The next moment he 
was alongside the tumbling frame of a ruined shed. He 
began to pick his way cautiously among the débris of the 
deserted pits. Again in his ears sounded the pursuing 
step, or was it but the echoof his own ? As he turned to 
look behind, his feet slipped in a frozen salt pool, and 
before he could quite recover himself, a human figure had 
stepped out from the shadow of the ruined shed, and 
barred his way. 

** Stop !” it said, softly. 

The light being more favorable here, and the distance 
betwixt himself and the shape but a few feet, Greylock 
looked, and with utter amazement recognized the face 
under the slouched hat. He started back a step. 

‘*For God’s sake ”* he began, but the sentence 
was never finished. There was a flash, a whistling through 
the silence, and Robert Greylock staggered, and fell face 
downward to the earth. 

The sea roared on the beach ; the wind wailed across 
the salt meadows. Up at Greylock Woods the lights 
were all out—the well-ordered household was sleeping 
the sleep of the just. As night wore on into the small 
hours, out of the gray clouds broke the moon, large and 
serene. It shone down on the path which Robert Grey- 
lock had traversed from Poole’s Inn, and on the old salt 
pits and general débris of the ground beyond the marsh, 
and upon Robert Greylock himself, stretched there, upon 
the frozen earth, in the shadow of the tumbling shed, 
prone, motionless, stone-dead, with a bullet in his heart. 





CHAPTER VI. 
SUICIDE OR MURDER! 

Ike Pooxer stood at his barroom window in the morn- 
ing sunshine, looking out on the dull main street of 
Blackport. Suddenly a splendid carriage flashed by the 
inn door. A colored coachman in livery occupied the 
driver’s seat, and a pale, high-featured gentleman, wrapped 
in costly furs, lolled upon the luxurious cushions of the 
vehicle. At the sight a thought pierced old Ike’s mud- 
dled brain. 

‘* Bless my soul, Mercy !” he cried, in sudden remem- 
brance, ‘‘ Rob Greylock didn’t come back here last night !’ 

Mercy Poole, with her sleeves rolled up over her 
dimpled,- brown elbows, and a big work-apron pinned 
about her comely person, was washing the bar, and set- 
ting the shining glasses in order upon it. She did noi 
turn or look. 

“Have you just found that out ?” she answered— 
Mercy seldom wasted respect on her erring parent—‘“‘ but 
I needn’t ask. You were so far gone when you staggered 
to bed last night that you didn’t know who was in the 
house or out of it.” 

**T'll own I have my failings, Mercy,” whined old Ike; 
“but you mustn’t be hard on me—you, my own daughter. 
I’m mighty glad that Rob found a lodging in his father’s 
house. There goes the old man now, grand as a lord, and 
Blackport folks never liked him, and 


stiff as a pine-tree. 
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never will. Well, it’s a good thing that he’s reconciled, at 
last, to his son. Young folks can’t see with the eyes of old 
folks, and I go for to say that the boy, in this free country, 
had a right to choose his own wife.” 

Mercy Poole left her glasses, and stalking up to her 
father, stared over his shoulder at the receding carriage. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, sharply, “ they’ve made it up, or he’d 
have been back before this.” 

‘Did you wait up for him last night, Mercy ?” 

‘* Yes, I waited up.” 

“You were always fond o’ Rob,” said old Ike, ‘‘ and 
he o’ you. LIhope he'll bring his wife and young ’un to 
the Woods now, and make things lively here.”’ 

The dark, fierce face of the girl grew gray as ashes. 

**You talk like a fool !” she cried, flinging passionately 
back from the inn-keeper, and then, with a great effort, 
she continued: ‘‘Of course he will bring his wife and 
child here, why not ? Do you think J care? But I 
didn’t suppose it would turn out like this—I didn’t sup- 
pose his father would forgive him so soon. He is called 
a hard man.” 

** Good lud !” cried old Ike, imprudently. ‘‘ One would 
think from your tone, gal, that you felt sorry the gov’nor’s 
heart had softened that much.” 


Into Mercy Poole’s face flamed a fierce crimson. She 
laid one strong hand on his shoulder. 
‘Tf you were not my father I would shake you! The 











‘gov'nor,’ it seems, didn’t take his forgiven son to ride | 


with him this morning ; he might have done that just to | 


show Blackport folks that he was friends with him again.” 

‘**That’s so,” pondered old Ike. ‘‘I’spose there isn’t a 
mistake anywhere, eh ? Rob didn’t come to the inn last 
night and find locked doors, and so go off to some other 
lodging-place, did he ?” 

Mercy turned and went back to her work at the bar. 
The two had the room to themselves. The big stove was 
red-hot as usual, and the sunshine lay in bright patches 
on the floor—everything was sure to be clean where Mercy 
Poole presided. 

‘‘Three more of these glasses cracked !” she said, hold- 
ing up the damaged vessels to the light ; ‘‘I would like to 
smash them altogether over the heads of the old sots who 
waste their time here—Caleb Brown in particular. The 
doors were not locked at all last night, dad. Do you think 
for the good name of the inn that I would let such a thing 
happen ? I waited up myself for Robert Greylock, and 
that he didn’t come I can take my oath, for I never closed 
an eye all night.” 

Ike Poole had by nature a dull brain, and the cup that 
inebriates had not tended to make it more brilliant, but 
something in his daughter’s tone made him stare. 

“Eh? Lor’ now! That was hard for you, and proper 
friendly toward Robert. Well, kin is kin. No doubt the 
old man welcomed him with open arms, and killed the 
fatted calf and all that. Now, Mercy, how is it that you 
never think of getting married, like other gals ? I wish 
you'd bring aman here to help me look after the inn. 
There’s plenty of Blackport fellows hanging round, mak- 
ing eyes at you—take your pick. You're smart and you're 
handsome—a gal like you oughtn’t to go longer without a 
mate,” 

She turned on him with a short, unpleasant laugh. 

‘‘Let the Blackport fellows hang about and make eyes 

much good may it do them; but when you see me 
mated, dad, there’ll be ships sailing over the salt meadows, 
and you and your precious cronies will have ceased to 
drink grog together. J am the only one who will ever 
help you take care of the inn. Marry? You'd better be 
wary how you mention that subject, for it stirs in me more 











demons than were ever cast out of Mary Magdalene ?” 
There was something so startling in the look and tone 
of the handsome vixen, that old Ike was obliged to go be- 
hind the bar for a drop of rum to steady his nerves. 

** Lor’, lor’,” he said to himself as Mercy picked up her 
pail of soapsuds and went out. ‘‘ She’s a consarned fire- 
brand—that’s what she is! I can’t think what it is that’s 
come across her speerits in the last year or two.” 

The master of Greylock Woods rode by Poole’s Inn 
again and again after that morning, and through all the 
streets of Blackport, but at no time was his son seen with 
him. 

Day succeeded day. There was,little communication 
betwixt the villa and the sleepy old town on the shore. 
The people at Poole’s Inn heard nothing more about the 
returned prodigal, and all their curiosity concerning him 
remained ungratified. Inclement weather prevailed, and 
as it happened, no person traversed the path across the 
marshes and over the old salt-pits. The ancient town 
pursued the even tenor of its dull, uninteresting way, 
until, at the end of a week, something happened. 

One bitter morning a man came riding at full gallop 
up the frozen avenue to Greylock Woods. It was Dr. 
Jarvis, the Blackport physician, and the only being in the 
place who might be said to approach to anything like in- 
timacy with the autocrat of the villa. 

‘* Where is Mr. Greylock ?” he said to the servant who 
answered his ring. 

** At breakfast, sir.”’ 

**T must see him at once—I have news for him.” 

After a brief delay the Blackport doctor was ushered into 
a charming breakfast-room, where, on a hearth of Persian 
tiles, burned an openwood-fire, and where Godfrey Grey- 
lock, the very picture of a Sybarite at ease, sat at his 
morning meal, with his spinster sister, Miss Pamela. The 
small round table was spread with fine damask, and orna- 
mented with Sévres porcelain, massive silver and a huge 
vase of hot-house flowers. The odor of roses and lilies 
mingled with that of hot muffins and French chocolate. 
As the doctor entered, Godfrey Greylock, with his velvet 
dressing-gown wrapped about his slight, delicate person, 
was leaning back in a carved oak chair, snapping his 
fingers at a Siberian bloodhound that was stretched on a 
rug by his side. 

“‘T regret to say,” began the doctor, making his best 
bow to Miss Pam, ‘‘that I have been sent here as the 
bearer of evil tidings.” 

In person Miss Pamela Greylock was the feminine 
counterpart of. the brother whom she feared more than 
loved, but there the resemblance ended. In mind and 
heart the two were utterly unlike. A gentle, timid little 
lady, with emotional tendencies, was Miss Pam, and for 
months she had borne ber nephew Robert upon her heart. 
As the doctor spoke her thoughts flew to him instinctively. 
With a cry, she started up in her chair. 

**Sit down, Pam,” commanded the autocrat, in a tone 
that made her drop as if shot, ‘‘ shall I bid my servant set 
another plate, doctor ?—No ? You have taken breakfast ? 
Absurd, at this hour. The Blackport natives are a primi- 
tive people. May I ask the nature of the news you bring 
us ?” 


The doctor was an old man, brusque but kind. He 


| averted his eyes from Godfrey Greylock, and answered, in 


a low voice : 

‘Tt relates to your son Robert.” 

‘*Oh !” gasped Miss Pam. 

‘Pamela, will you have the goodness to keep quiet ?” 
said Godfrey Greylock, as he calmly attacked a dish of 
chicken ;.‘‘ your nerves of late seem sadly unstrung-- you 
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had better consult Jarvis concerning them. Doctor, per- 
haps you do not know that my son is to me a very dis- 
agreeable subject. I must ask you to keep your tidings 
for awhile. I make it a point never to be disturbed during 
meals-—you, as a medical man, must know that it is highly 
injurious. At my age one cannot safely allow one’s diges- 
tion to become impaired.” 

‘‘ True,” said the doctor, gravely, ‘‘ yet such news as I 
bring ought to be delivered at once——” 

Godfrey Greylock interrupted him with a wave of his 
delicate hand. 

‘I refuse to listen! I confess that Iam an epicure, 
doetor, and my breakfast at the present moment is of far 
more importance to me than my son.” 

‘But, my dear friend—you do not know——” 

‘‘Pardon! I know quite as much as I wish to, doctor, 
until my inner man is satisfied. 
papers—take—read—do anything you like, but refrain 
from disturbing me at this critical time.” 

‘‘ Godfrey—I beg you-——” ventured Miss Pam, but he 
silenced her by a single look. 

With a troubled face Dr. Jarvis seated himself to 
wait. Truly this was an odd sort of a father who could 
refuse to listen to important news of his only child, on the 
ground that such might spoil a good breakfast. Miss 
Pam had pushed back from the table, and was white with 
anxiety. 

The doctor chafed and fumed, and regarded the epicure 
with open horror, while the latter deliberately emptied 
dish after dish, maintaining an air of refined languor 
through it all, yet eating like a cormorant, and quite ob- 
livious, as it seemed, of his sister’s agitation and lack of 
appetite. Every moment seemed an hour to the doctor, 
who had no time to waste, and to whom the position was 
vastly uncomfortable, particularly as poor Miss Pam was 
searching his face with agonized looks of inguiry. But 
Godfrey Greylock showed no haste. 

He sipped his chocolate lazily, tossed bits of chicken 
and crumbs of muffin to the Siberian hound, rang for 
fresh dishes, and otherwise tried the doctor's patience to 
the utmost. As for Miss-Pam, she was wellnigh frantic. 

*‘ Really,” cried the exasperated Jarvis, at last, ‘‘T 
cannot remain here longer, Mr. Greylock ; and neither 
can I go with my errand undone.” 

The master of the Woods dropped his fork, and threw 
himself back in his carved chair, with an air which, in a 
less refined person, might have been called sulky. + 

“Well 2” he answered, ‘‘what do you wish to say to 
me ?” 

The doctor looked preternaturally grave. 

“Mr. Greylock,” he answered, ‘‘ when did you last see 
your son Robert ?” 

‘“My son Robert ? Why call him Robert ? One would 
think I had a dozen sons, and that each must be men- 
tioned by his particular name. I saw him a week ago, 
late one dismal evening. His intention at that time was 
to leave this part of the country for the Far West.” 

“« And you have heard nothing from him since ?” 

‘Certainly not. I did not wish to hear anything.” 

The old doctor grew graver yet. 

‘* My dear sir, Robert supped at Poole’s Inn the evening 
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| the marshes to that piece of ground where the old sali- 


pits are, and there he stumbled upon a frightful thing 


| the dead body of a man !” 


The doctor paused. Miss Pam sat as if bereft of 
speech. 
‘‘How very disagreeable,” said Godfrey Greylock, 


flinging another bit of chicken to the hound. 

‘** Evidently,” went on the doctor, in a low voice, ‘‘ the 
corpse had lain there for a week. An ugly wound in the 
left breast told its own story, and an empty revolver was 
found on the ground by the poor fellow’s side. God help 
you, Greylock—that dead man was——’ 

The master of the Woods leaped up from his chair and 
looked the speaker straight in the eye. 

‘* My son ?” 

“Your son !” 

It seemed to Dr. Jarvis that the cold, pale face into 
which he gazed did not change in the least. There was 
no deepening pallor, no contraction of muscles. The 
words which scemed sufficient to crush the life out of this 
now childless fether, overwhelm him with remorse and 


| anguish, glanced from his heart like pebbles off armor. 


| room. 


‘* He was killed the night he left this house ?”’ 
** Beyond doubt.”’ 
“That is strange. 


’ 


I gave him money ; was he robbed, 
also ?” 

‘““No. The sum of five hundred dollars was found 
intact in his pocket, also his watch. The fisherman who 
discovered the body ran immediately back to town for 
help. At the inn that young grenadier in petticoats, 
Mercy Poole, went off in a dead faint when she heard the 
I was one of the first to reach the spot.” 

The Siberian hound leaped suddenly up from the ru; 
and began to howl. His master made a quieting gesture. 

‘*Was it murder or suicide ?” he asked, in a composed 
voice. 


news. 


‘That we cannot as yet decide,” the doctor answered, 
feeling that this Spartan father was, indeed, a strange 
study. ‘‘The fact that the money was found in his 
pocket untouched, and that his hand was fairly frozen to 
the revolver, seems to point to suicide ; but that will be 
determined at the inquest. Iam a coroner of this di: 
trict, and the weapon by means of which the poor fellow, 
without doubt, met his death, is in my possession. Ah, 
good heaven ! look at Miss Pam !” 

The poor lady had fallen speechlessly forward on thy 
elegant breakfast-table. Here was one heart, at least, 
that fondly loved gay, handsome Robert Greylock. With 
out a word the master of the Woods rang the bell for as- 
sistance. The servants carried Miss Pam to her own 
Then Dr. Jarvis, who was watching at a window, 


| turned to Godfrey Greylock, and said, impressively : 


he visited you here, and on starting for Greylock Woods | 


he told the inn people that, in case of his failure to secure 
your forgiveness, he should return to them for a night's 
lodging. Mercy Poole, it appears, waited up for him till 
morning, but he did not appear, whereupon everybody at 
the tavern concluded that you had become reconciled to 
your son, and detained him here at the Woods. Early 


this morning a Blackport fisherman had occasion to cross 


| bore that which had once been Robert Greylock. 


‘*My friend, prepare yourself for that which is at hand 

the remains of your unfortunate son are being brought 
home to his father’s house.” 

Yes, he who had been thrust out 
week before, the unforgiven prodigal, 
different now to the welcome which awaited him, deaf 
alike to endearments and reproaches. A little procession 
advanced slowly up the great avenue, under the ever 
greens, their feet making a monotonous thud on the 
frozen ground, their heads uncovered in the ghastly pres 
With a cloth spread decently over it, they 
That 
short, unlucky life had come to a dark and sudden close. 
In midnight and solitude and mystery, among the old 
salt-pits on the edge of the lonely marshes, the curtain 


in anger just one 
was returning, in- 


ence of death. 


| had dropped abruptly on the tragedy of his little day, and 


Sylphide, the ballet-dancer, was a widow. 
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With a firm step the master of the Woods advanced to 
the door which his servants had opened, to meet the 
ghastly procession. Dr. 


in vain for some 


His face was like a stone mask. 
followed him, searched it 
sien of grief or remorse. 


Jarvis, who 


Godfrey Greylock did not wear 
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his heart on his sleeve. With a hand that never trembled 
| he reached and lifted the cloth from the face of his son 
| that face upon which the distiguring touch of death had 
been set for seven days. Robert Greylock’s nearest and 


dearest would scarcely recognize him now. Under the 
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curious gaze of the bearers, under the half pitiful, half 
reproachful ‘eyes of Dr. Jarvis, this Spartan father stood 
for a moment, straight and stony, with one end of the 
cloth clutched in his bloodless fingers ; then he swayed 
and went down like a log at the feet of those who carried 
his dead son. 

The man was made of flesh and blood, after all. 

This was the way that Robert Greylock came home for 
the last time to his father’s home, and no one denied him 
admittance now. In his pockets letters were found, un- 
paid bills and memoranda, all unimportant, yet reveal- 
ing something of the miseries of his brief married life. 
Godfrey Greylock sent in haste for the one lawyer of 
Blackport, and placed the bills in his hand. 

**Go, pay these immediately,” he said. 

The legal gentleman turned to depart, but was restrained 
by Dr. Jarvis, who chanced to be present. 

**Mr. Greylock,” ventured the physician, ‘‘ your son 
had a wife. Will you not notify her of her husband’s 
death ? She must be suffering great anxiety concerning 
him.” 

The look on Godfrey Greylock’s face was like the break- 
ing up of ice when Spring floods are out. 

‘“‘True,” he muttered, with a shudder, ‘‘I had for- 
gotten her. Yes, Mervin, find the woman and bring her 
here, and her child with her.” 

The messenger departed from Blackport by the next 
train. 

Early in the afternoon he stood at the door of that 
West-end lodging house, where Robert Greylock had 
lived, and loved, and quarreled with his fair wife Iris. 
He rang the bel, and Martha, the disheveled maid-of-all- 
work, answered it. 

‘*T wish to see Mrs. Robert Greylock,” said the messen- 
ger. 

“Oh, lox’ !” cried Martha, starting nervously back, 
‘‘she ain't here, sir; she’s gone—they’re all gone, the 


whole family—and two months’ rent due for the room, | 


and the landlady as mad as a yard full of cats.” 

‘* Whither has Mrs. Greylock gone ?” demanded the 
messenger.” 

‘*T knows no more than the dead !” answered Martha, 
mildly. ‘‘She went off one night a week ago in a car- 
riage, with a gentleman that used to send her flowers and 
things, and we haven’t seen or heard of her since.”’ 

The lawyer's face grew preternaturally grave. 

“Ah! And where is the child ?” 

The simple query threw Martha into a strange panic. 

**Don’t ask me/” she cried, incoherently. ‘‘I had no- 
thing to do with it. I’m allers blamed for everything 
that happens in this house, from the chimneys that smoke 
us blind to the folks that run off with their rent not paid. 
The child? Oh, lor’! what am I saying? The mother 
took it, in course.” 

There was a secret on the girl’s mind. Not a moment's 
peace had she known in the last week. On that fatal 
night when she had been set to watch the Greylock baby, 
and, recreant to her trust, had fallen asleep by its bed, 
Martha on the stroke of eleven, awoke to find the cradle 
empty, and her charge gone—gone, with not the smallest 
clew to the mode of its departure. 

The house was still as death, plainly its inmates were 
asleep. In great terror the girl ran around the room, 
searching everywhere for the missing infant, then out 
upon the landings and all about the house she went, 
listening for some sound of it, but in vain. The sick 
child was gone—stolen, abducted. Consternation over- 
whelmed her. Would she be held answerable for its 
safety 2? Would she be called upon to produce it at any 
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| cost ? And failing to do this what would her punishment 
be—fines, imprisonment or hanging ? Martha was timid 


and cowardly. To shield herself, by fair means or foul, 
was her first instinct. But how could she face the mother 
on the return of the latter from the play ? 

and Sylphide did aot return. 

Then a thought struck the stupid brain of tho 
Perhaps jt was Mrs. Greylock herself who hes 
taken the child—indeed, now that she considered the 
matter, nothing could be plainer. No other person could 
have entered the chamber successfully, and made off 
with the little thing in darkness and secrecy. So, next 
morning, when it was noised about the house that the 
Greylock family had disappeared, and when the landlady 
and the other lodgers began to question Martha about the 
infant, her story was ready. 

““T gave the child its medicine,” she declared, ‘and 
it was sleeping sound, and I was a-leaning back in my 
| chair with eyes closed, but not dozing, oh, no! wide 
awake, when in comes Mrs. Greylock, all in a flutter, from 
the play, and she just snatches up her baby and throws 
her shawl around it, and goes out, and I so dazed I 
couldn’t say a word, and, anyway, it wasn’t my business 
to stop her, for the child was her own property.” 

To this little fabrication Martha had ever since adhered 
so tenaciously that she now began to believe it herself. 
And when this Blackport lawyer stood on the lodging- 
house threshold and overwhelmed her with questions, 
after the first guilty panic, Martha told her lie again. 

‘Lor’, sir, Mrs. Greylock took the baby away the nighi 
she went off for good. She had quarreled with her hus- 
| band that day—a right-down battle the two had—and 
after the play she came back for her baby, and carried it, 
the Lord only knows where! "Twas sick. I watched 
with it myself, and the doctor said it couldn’t live.” 

‘Call your mistress, girl,” cried the lawyer. ‘‘I must 
| hear the whole of this story.” 

Martha led him into the shabby parlor of the house, 
| and summoned the landlady, a careworn, jaded woman, 
| who gave him the following information: 

“The Greylocks have lodged with me ever since 
their marriage—the child was born here. They lived 
wretchedly together—’twas a clear case of cat and dog 
between them. Ihey were always behindhand with the 
rent, and they seemed pinched in every way. Mr. Grey- 
lock never got steady work, and his wife’s pay at the 
theatre was all they had to depend upon, and what with 
sickness and the baby, you may say they lived from hand 
to mouth. I never fancied Mrs. Greylock—she was too 
gay and flighty for my taste, and her husband was fiercely 
jealous of her. There was a gentleman who sometimes 
came here in a carriage, and took her to rehearsals, and to 
the regular play—a dark, handsome young fellow. I never 
heard his name, but one of the lodgers told me he was very 
rich. She didn’t care much for her child, and neglected 
it shamefully. A few days before she disappeared tho 
little thing fell sick, and by this time, I dare say, it’s dead 
and buried. 

‘* Well, a week ago, sir, the Greylocks quarreled about 
some flowers that were sent to the wife by the young 
gentleman already mentioned, and after some loud talk 
that was heard both by Martha and me, the husband went 
tearing out of the house, as mad as a March hare. That's 
the last we saw of him—he never came back. I went up 


Time passed, 
The night wore on, yet slie 
came not. 


maid. 





to the two-pair back after he left, and found Mrs. Greyloc 
unconcerned enough, sewing away on her stage frills ani 
spangles. 

***T met your husband on the stairs just now,’ says I, 
‘I hope nothing’s wrong with him.’ 
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*¢*¢ We've had a tiff,’ she answered, tossing her handsome 
head, ‘and he’s gone, and I hope from my heart it’s for 
good and all !’ 

‘‘The doctor had told her that her child couldn’t live 
many hours, but when night came, she prepared to go to 
the theatre all the same. Her habit was to dose the little 
thing with soothing stuff, and leave Martha with it till her 
return, which was never till midnight or after, for both 
husband and wife kept late hours. At the proper time 
she called me, and said she was going, and asked if Martha 
might be allowed to sit by the baby as usual, and give it 
the medicines. She looked feverish and excited—I think 
she had suddenly made up her mind to something des- 
perate. I was curious enough to run to the window, as 
she went out, and lo! at the door I saw a fine carriage, 
and the dark young gentleman alighted from it very 
slowly, as if he was in pain or something of that kind, and 
then he spoke a few words to Mrs. Greylock and kissed her 
hand, after which the two stepped into the carriage and 
rode away together.” 

‘Go on,” urged the Blackport lawyer, as the landlady 
paused. 

“T’ve nothing more to tell,” she answered, tartly, ‘‘ for 
I haven’t seen Mrs. Greylock from that hour to this. 
Martha says she returned after the play, and carried off 
her sick baby as stealthy as a thief—poor little thing! it 
didn’t live long to bother her you may be sure. Now I 
call it a curious flitting, both of husband and wife, espe- 
cially when my rent hasn’t been paid for more than two 
months.” 

‘*Do you know if Mrs. Greylock danced at the theatre 
on the night of her disappearance ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, she did ; for the manager came here next day 
to see her, and he said she had been in her place as usual, 
and he was furious to find her missing. ‘She’s fled with 
her lover,’ he said at once, meaning the dark young gentle- 
man.” 

From the lodging-house Godfrey Gre7lock’s messenger 
went straight to the manager of the theatre where Sylphide 
had been employed. That gentleman replied to the 
lawyer’s questions in this wise : 

‘*Tt’s an elopement, fast enough. Sylphide and her 
husband lived upon bad terms. Her lover, Kenyon, 
brought her to the theatre in his carriage the night 
they fled together. He occupied a box during the play. 
He limped a little, I remember, and looked alarmingly 
pale. Somebody was to give a supper to the ballet- 
girls after the performance, and Sylphide had promised to 
attend ; but at the last moment she rushed into the green- 
room, greatly agitated, and excused herself on the ground 
that her child was sick, and couldn’t live the night out. 
Then she drove off with Kenyon—the baggage !” 

‘And at that same moment Robert Greylock was pro- 
bably lying dead among the old salt-pits at Blackport,” 
thought the messenger. Aloud, he said : 

“Can you tell me anything about this Kenyon ?” 

‘‘ He is a young swell who has lately arrived in this city 
after a residence of some years abroad. His father was 
American; his mother, Spanish. A handsome, languishing 
fellow, with plenty of foreign airs and no end of money— 
just the sort to turn the head of a silly girl. For weeks he 
has followed Sylphide about like her own shadow.” | 

**Was Robert Greylock jealous of him ?” 

“‘T never heard. Probably not more of him than of 
others—Sylphide had scores of admirers. I had no ac- 
quaintance with either of the two men, but from the fact 
that Kenyon disappeared from his hotel at the same time 
that Sylphide left her lodgings, it is plain to me that the 
pair departed in company. You may hear something 











further about them in New York. There is a rumor among 
the theatre people that they went to that place, and sailed 
directly for Europe.” 

Godfrey Greylock’s messenger hurried back to Grey- 
lock Woods, and told his dubious story to the haggard 
man who had shut himself into his own apartment there, 
with Heaven alone knows what bitter memories for com- 
pany. He listened, and started violently from his chair. 

‘And this is the sort of woman that came betwixt my 
son and me !” he cried, his pale face growing terrible ; ‘‘ let 
no one dare to mention her name in my hearing from this 
hour henceforth. Curse her! I am glad she is not here 
to look upon him dead.” 

** But you have a grandchild——” began the lawyer. 

*‘T trust not. You tell me it was very sick at the time 
the mother took it away. Let us hope that it died.” 

‘But if it lives ?” 

‘* Be sure that I will never acknowledge anything of that 
woman’s blood !” 

‘“‘ The infant is your rightful heiress, sir 

‘Enough! I find this subject too hideous for discus- 
sion. If the child is dead, there is nothing more to be said 
aboutit ; if it lives, it belongs to its wretched mother. I 
now understand why my son was anxious to leave this part 
of the country. He has paid dearly, indeed, for his disobe- 
dience to me. The woman that he preferred before me— 
the worthless creature who dazzled his fancy and blinded 
his judgment, has destroyed—yes, murdered him. Believe 
me, she is the sole cause of his death.” 

**T do not understand,” said the lawyer. 

Godfrey Greylock fell helplessly back into his chair. 

‘** How dull you are! My son must have known that he 
was disgraced—no Greylock could bear such a thing and 
live. Robert was reckless and heart-sick. The life which 
that woman had utterly wrecked and ruined he ended 
with his own hand among the old Blackport salt-pits.” 

Mervin walked back and forth across the floor. 

‘*T believe you are right,” he said at last, in a tone of 
conviction ; ‘‘I am sure you are right! Doyou intend to 
pursue your son’s widow and her lover? It is thought 
they have sailed for Europe.” 

‘‘T pursue them?” cried Godfrey Greylock, his thin 
nostrils expanding with scorn ; ‘‘a thousand times no. 
What are they now to me, that I should soil my hands in 
such a matter? I never wish to hear of them again. My 
son’s death severs all connection betwixt that woman and 
the Greylock family. Let her go her own ways.” 

‘*But the child ?” muttered the lawyer; ‘‘is it not a 
pity to leave it in such hands ?” 

‘*Good Heaven, Mervin, do you wish to drive me wild ? 
The child ought to have died a week ago—it is dead, let 
us hope and trust. Living, it might have made me trouble, 
but being out of my way, and out of its worthless mother’s 
also, I forbid you to speak of it again.” 

‘* All the same, it may be living,” murmured the lawyer 
to himself. 

There was an inquest at which Ike Poole and his 
daughter Mercy appeared—the latter as calm as a graven 
image—and told the coroner’s jury of the visit made by 
Robert Greylock to the inn on the night of his death—of 
the depression under which he seemed to be laboring, and 
of his avowed purpose (whether made in jest or earnest, 
neither could say) to shoot himself, in case Godfrey Grey- 
lock refused to be reconciled to his son. The testimony 
of both father and daughter was clearly given, and pro- 
duced an impression on the listeners. Mercy repeated a 
portion, at least, of her conversation with the deceased. 
Then the pistol which had been found beside Robert 
Greylock was produced. It was the work of a well-known 
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American firm, and seemed entirely new. 
always of a lively imagination, declared that he had seen 


the form of something like that same weapon in the dead , 


man’s breast-pocket while he was at supper in the inn. 
3ut when Mercy was questioned on the same point she 
scornfully answered, ‘* No, she had noticed nothing of the 
kind.” 

Gaston Greylock was the next person to be examined. 
Verily it was hard for this autocrat, in a room full of 
gaping people, to relate the unpleasant things which had 
passed betwixt himself and his son ; yet he did it with 
unflinching truthfulness, and a composure worthy of 
Mercy Poole herself. The fisherman who had found the 
body added his unimportant story to those already told, 
and so clear seemed the case that a child could under- 
stand it. The testimony of all parties pointed directly to 
the same conclusion. So the jury put their wise heads 
together, and the verdict which they swiftly rendered 
was—snicide. Plainly Robert Greylock had died by his 
own hand. 

There was a solemn, stately funeral ; Godfrey Greylock 
buried his dead with pomp ; then he came back to his 
French villa among the knolls and lawns and great belts 
of forest trees, and shut his doors upon that world from 
which he neither asked nor wished for sympathy. 

Miss Pamela was in bed, ill with grief; Hopkins and 
the servants moved about the house with red eyes and 
stealthy footsteps. It was an unspeakably bleak night. 
Snow fell outside, and the cold was intense. The son lay 
in the tomb, the father sat before a great fire in his 
library, vainly trying to warm himself by the red blaze. 
Now it chanced that a window of the sumptuous room 
had been left unfastened. The wind wailed by, and shook 
it so lustily that Godfrey Greylock turned in his chair to 
look, and as he did so a blast of cold air smote him in the 
face, like a breath from his son’s grave. At the same in- 
stant the curtains of lace and damask were tossed uncere 
moniously aside, and out of the night and cold a woman 
leaped over the low sill of the window, straight into the 
library. 

The snow lay white on her dress and shawl, and over 
the hood which covered her rich hair. Her black eyes 
shone like moons, her face was as white as the flakes that 
clung to her garments. A more startling apparition could 
not well be imagined. Godfrey Greylock was not a nery- 
ous man, but a sudden exclamation broke from his lips. 

‘‘T knew you would not admit me by the door,” said 
Mercy Poole, ‘‘ so I made bold to enter by the window. I've 
something to say to you, sir,” she cast a wiid look around 
the big, sumptuous room. ‘‘So you're taking your ease, 
while he lies in his coffin out under the snow? You 
needn’t frown at me, sir; I, for one, do not fear you. 
Let me tell you a secret. I loved your son—loved him 
with my whole heart, which is far more than you can say 

-you, his own father !” 

Amazement for a moment held the master of the Woods 
dumb ; then he gave this intruder a look which might 
have sent a timid woman flying back through the window, 
but Mercy Poole was not timid. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘‘I recognize you now. 
young woman from the Blackport inn. 
traordinary statement. 


You are the 
You make an ex- 
Did my son,” with a sneer, ‘ re- 


ciprocate your affection ?” 
Her dark face grew thin and fierce. 
hands in the folds of her shawl. 
“That doesn’t matter to you, or to any other now,” 
she answered. 
and death wipes out everything. 
daughter-in-law he gave you. 


She clinched her 


‘‘ Let by-gones be by-gones. He’s dead, 
You didn’t like the 
Would / have suited you 


Ike Poole, | any better ?” 
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The terrible earnestness of her manner 
constrained him to answer, in spite of himself. 

‘*No—decidedly not. From what source my son inher- 
ited his low tastes in regard to love affairs, I cannot tell.” 

Her head was several inches higher than his own, and 
from her superior height she looked down upon him with 
a wicked blaze in her black eyes. 

‘**See here! she said, sternly, ‘‘we won’t talk on that 
subject, for I do not want to shock you. The question | 
came here to ask is this—Godfrey Greylock, do you be- 
lieve your son died by his own hand ?” 

** Most certainly.” 

“Blind bat! I thought you had more discernment 
than the others, but plainly you have not. Robert was 
killed, murdered—shot down like a dog! How very wise 
Dr. Jarvis and the rest of the Blackport idiots thought 
themselves at the inquest! What did that pistol thrown 
down beside him prove? Nothing. His pockets had not 
been rifled. What did that prove? Nothing. Do men 
never kill save to rob also? He was not the person to 
take his own life in a fit of despondency—his nature was 
too elastic, too light and shallow and fickle for that. 
Neither his wife’s unfaithfulness—I have heard the story, 
you his father’s mulish wrath, would have 
driven Robert Greylock to self-destruction. He was 
murdered, I tell you !”’ 

A chill crept over her listener. 


see—nor 


This dark, bold crea- 
ture had a singularly impressive manner. 

** Murdered ?” he could only echo, blankly. 

Yes,” she almost shouted. ‘‘Did that idea never 
enter your head before? How dull you are! Now, let 
me enlighten you still further. You are his murderer !” 

He recoiled, as if she had struck him a blow. 

‘*Madwoman ! what do you mean !” 
Mercy Poole looked around the room. 


‘This is a good place,” she cried, wildly. ‘‘ Was it 
the same on the night of his death—all warmth and light 
and perfume ? Why didn’t you keep him here ? Wasn‘t 


it you who drove him out to the doom that waited for 
him in the old salt-pits ? His father’s roof should have 
sheltered him that night ; no assassin would have entered 
here. You thrust him forth to meet his fate; you, who 
might have saved him with a single kind word. And dare 
you say that you are not his murderer ?” 

He cringed. 

‘This is too much! Your attachment for my son, I 
fear, has turned your head.” 

‘Then you will not believe me ?” she cried. 

‘**My son died by his own hand,” he answered, coldly; 
‘the fact has been proved to my entire satisfaction, and 
something more than the ravings of a young person who 
enters my house in the manner and with the air of one 
demented would be required to shake my conviction.” 

She eyed him critically from head to foot. 

‘Selfish and cold and cruel,” she said. slowly, ‘‘ with 
no more blood in your veins than a fish ; with no heart 
in your bosom! Yes, he would be alive and well this 
night but for you. You are his slayer in good truth, and 
his blood, Godfrey Greylock, is crying from the ground 
against you this very hour.” 

It was more than he could bear. He rang a bell 
furiously. A man-servant opened the library-door. 

“Harris,” said Godfrey Greylock, ‘‘show this mad 
creature out.” 

With a scornful smile Mercy Poole moved after the 
man, but from the threshold of the room she looked back, 
and, like a Cassandra, said : 

‘T’ve told you the truth ; you won't forgetit! You're 

| his murderer, and in spite of your wealth and your posi- 
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tion, and all the good things you call your own, you've | 


seen the last on this earth of peace or happiness.”” Then 
striking her breast tragically, she added : ‘‘ And I-—I’ve 


parted with the same friends, too! And so good-night, 
and pleasant dreams to you. Godfrey Greylock !’ 


CHAPTER 


POLLY 


Vas. 


SPEAKS, 





I, Poury, familiarly known as ‘‘ Granny Serag’s Imp,” 
have been asked to write down certain strange incidents 
in my past life, which concern the history of several other 
persons with whom I have since found myself connected. 
This I do at the request of one who has been so unspeak- 
ably kind to me that his lightest wish I must ever regard | 
as my law. But for him I should not have the power to | 
write at all, much less the spirit of charity and forgive- 
ness which I now feel for all who have ever wronged or 
ill-treated me. 

The first home that I remember was a crazy, trembling 
tenement house, in a foul and dreary court, where the | 
sun never shone, and where people were packed like | 
sheep ina pen. The air of the place was thick with evil 
odors, and still more evil conversation. 


Everybody there 
seemed as vicious as they were wretched. Broils on the 
stairs, free fights on the landings, varied occasionally by 
stabbing affrays, or by some drunken husband beating 
his wife to death, were daily occurrences in Harmony 
Alley, the satire of which name could only be appreciated 
by the dwellers of the place and the police, whose par- 
ticular terror it was. 

Far up under the roof of the old house there was a 
garret, bitterly cold in Winter, hot as a furnace in 
Summer. Its only window was a skylight. .The plaster 
was tumbling in gritty fragments from the walls, the door 
sagged so on its rusty hinges that one could not close it. | 
The furniture consisted of a rickety table, a chair or two, a 
heap of rags that served for a bed, and a broken stove in 
which a tire could searcely be made to burn, even when 
such a luxury was possible. A cupboard in a corner held 
two or three cracked dishes, a bottle of gin, and sometimes | 
a basket of broken victuals, the reward of weary tramp- | 
ing from house to house. And in this room, at the top 
of this terrible den, I lived with Nan and Granny Serag. 

I had lived there ever since I could remember any- 
thing. In Harmony Alley Nan and I were known as the 
Serag brats, and I, because of my extreme viciousness, 
my ability to scratch and to bite, to fight and to conquer 
my fellow-gamins, had earned the extra title of ‘‘ the Imp.” 
I called Nan my sister, but I had no reason to believe 
that she actually sustained that relation to me. We were 
professional beggars. In fair weather and foul we were 
sent into the street to prey upon the pockets of charitable 
people, and solicit cold food at basement-doors, Nan was 
a year or two my junior, and [ myself could not have been 
more than six or seven vears old when the curious things 
that Tam about to relate happened to me; but ernelty 
and every sort of privation had aged me long before my 
time. 

One day Granny Scrag—so called from the fact that her | 
anatomy seemed made up entirely of bones—dispatched | 
Nan to a groggery at the corner of the alley for a drink of | 
gin—gin, alas! was granny’s special weakness. Nan, | 
with the bottle and a piece of money in her tiny hands, 
descended to the alley, where she straightway encountered 
an obstacle in the shape of Pietro, an Italian bov, be- 
longing to the organ-grinder who occupied an attic near 
ourown. Often had I engaged in warfare with the small 
ruffian, and conquered him, too. Perhaps it was the 
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vengeful memory of this fact which led him now to assail 
Nan. At any rate, he dashed her to the ground, tore the 
money and the bottle from her hold, and left her shriek- 
ing. 

[ heard the noise as T was toiling up the garret-stai 
with a basket of coals for granny. Instantly I dropped 
my burden, regardless of where it might strike, and flew 
While my foot was on the last stair I 
heard a warning voice ery 

“Run, Pietro! 
you—run !” 

It was too late. I dashed through the small fry, and 
the blear-eyed, unkempt women that Nan’s yells had 


down to the scene. 


Here comes the Imp! She'll maul 


already brought to the spot, and sprang like a wild-cat 
at Pietro’s brown throat. 
He was larger than I, and stronger. 
quailed in mortal terror before me. 
**Oh, Polly, Polly,” sobbed Nan, who saw in me both 
smashed the bottle and 


Nevertheless, he 


a deliverer and an avenger, ‘he’s 
stole the money.” 

I tore Pietro’s hair, I choked him, I banged his comely 
dark head against the wall. 

‘Give up the brass, or [ll have your life,” T hissed, 
like the little fiend which Iwas. He tried vainly to escape 
me, while the lookers-on laughed. 

**Good for the Imp ! 


said one voice, and another added, admiringly : 
' 


” 


I'll bet every time on the Imp ! 
6 She'll 
lick any three kids of her size in the alley! Mind your 
eve, Pietro; you've got the devil’s own match !”’ 

**T lost the brass !’”’ 
best to brain him against the wall. 
swear by my soul [ haven't it !”’ 

For once he told the truth. His booty was 
bled up by some of the surrounding small fry, and there- 
IT beat and banged him till I was 
tired, then I took Nan’s hand and went up to the attic. 
I knew what awaited us there; Pietro knew, also, and 
howled exultantly after me: 

“Imp! Imp! It’s your turn now !” 

And so it was. On learning the fate of her money and 
gin-bottle, Granny Scrag swooped down on Nan like a 
kite on the prey. Slap, slap went her hard hands on tho 
child’s soft, white flesh, and as I listened a dozen demons 
entered into me. I rushed betwixt the two with such 
force that Granny Scrag, who, by reason of much gin and 
some natural infirmities, was always weak on the legs, 


gasped Pietro, as IT was doing my 


“Let go, Poll—I 
; ’ 
gone, gob- 


fore past recovery. 


| reeled, and went down into a corner a flat, helpless heap 


“Tf,” I panted, flushed with my recent conquest of 
Pietro, ‘‘ you ever strike Nan again, vou wicked old hag ! 
I'll murder you—yes, I'll smash your head with your own 
gin-bottles. You may beat me as much as you like, but 
don’t you dare lay hands on her any more !* 

She gathered herself up from the floor. Granny Seraz 
was not a handsome woman. Her nose and chin nearly 
met. She had eruel, twinkling eves and bristling, iron- 
gray hair, which stuck straight out from her dirty cap- 
border, and all her rags and tatters exhaled the odors of 
the grog-shop. 

“You black limb!” she eried—that 
name for me. Thad tar-black eyes and hair, and my 
wizened little face was as brown as an Arab’s. She seized 
me by the neck, and in three minutes the gay spirit of 
victory was quenched within me, and my entire body felt 
like a jelly. 

‘Ts that enough, Poll ?” croaked granny, when she had 
exhausted her own strength ; ‘‘ do you want to take Nan’s 


was her favorite 


share again ?”’ 
“Yes,” I answered, defiantly, ‘I'd sooner vou would 
kill me than harm her.”’ 
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It was not her purpose to kill me—I was too valuable 
for that, but she gave me a lurid look. 

“There’s bad blood in you, Poll—you came of an evil 
stock,” said she. ‘‘Have your way. I'd as quick thrash 
one brat as the other. It’s easier to deal out enough for 
both at the same time. Now, take another bottle from the 
cupboard, and go down to the shop at the corner.” 

I obeyed, whimpering. Nan crept after me, clinging to 
the skirts of my ragged gown. I put my bruised arms 
around her. 

“Don’t you be afraid, Nan,” I said, exultantly. ‘She 
won’t beat you any more—I've won a point for you—I’m 
to have all the blows now.” 

It was a conquest which cost me dear. From that time 
Granny Scrag, whenever she became angry with Nan, 
would fly straight at me and pound me unmercifully. 





She loved neither of us; but her hatred of me had a | 


peculiar venom in it. Many were the cruel beatings that 
I received for Nan, but there was never a time when I 
flinched, or repented of my own generosity. Pain borne 
for Nan’s sake was sweet. One must have something to 
love. Even as a child, I was unfortunate enough to 
possess a nature to which worship of some kind was an 
absolute necessity. Of religion I knew no more than a 
Hottentot, and the ties of kindred were as a sealed book 
tome. So Nan became my one only idol. 

Every day Granny Scrag sent us into the streets to beg. 
There I soon learned the power of beauty. People would 
frown and brush by my outstretched hand, but when they 
looked at Nan’s uplifted face, with its rose-leaf skin and 
big, violet eyes and yellow hair in rings and curls, nine out 
of every ten halted and turned back to give us a penny. 
Many a time I should have fared poorly but for Nan’s ex- 
quisite face. 

Sometimes inquisitive ladies and servant-zirls at the back 
doors would ask our names and where we lived, and then 
I was obliged to tell a pitiful story which Granny Scrag 
had beaten into me about our poor dear old grand- 
mother who was sick unto death, with no money to pay 
her rent or buy medicines. I was not an apt liar ; and 
when my interrogator began to question me too closely, I 
usually broke down and took to my nimble heels. Nan, 
being shy and timid, left all the talking to me. She just 
clung to my rags, and let her lovely face plead for her. It 
was far more eloquent than my tongue. 

She was a very little creature to send into the streets. I 
love to remember that I always did the best I could for 
her. When it rained I covered her with my rags ; when 
she cried with cold, I warmed her in my bosom ; when 
we were both hungry, and our share of broken food was 
meagre, she always got part of my allowance to add to 
her own. 

Sometimes we would wander away through the streets 
to a great green place, where there were trees and fount- 
ains, and seats upon which one could rest, and deer in an 
inclosure. And further on we found gardens and beds of 
flowers, and water with a boat and swans upon it—para- 
dise, indeed, to two helpless dwellers of Harmony Alley. 
The sunshine and the bloom and the beauty made us cry. 

**Oh, Polly dear, let’s stay here,” said Nan, ‘‘and never 
go back to Granny Scrag again !” 

But the tempter was in ourEden. One day Nan thrust 
out a lawless hand, and broke a cluster of flowers from a 
blazing border. At the same moment I espied a cop, or 
blue-coated guardian of the peace, advancing upon us, 
and with a wholesome fear of the power vested in him—a 
power which all dwellers of Harmony Alley dreaded, I tore 
the flowers from Nan, and fled with her in terror and dis- 
We never dared enter our paradise again. 


may. 








And now in this record which I have been called to 
write, I, the beggar of the streets, the miserable waif of 
Harmony Alley, come to that day of days which changed 
everything in life for me and for Nan. 

Before sending us forth to prey upon the public this 
particular morning, Granny Scrag took occasion to ad- 
minister to me a timely warning : 

“I’m not going to keep you two brats longer for no- 
thing,” she cried. ‘Poll, you black limb! why don’t 
you tell the public about your poor old dying grandmother 
who can’t pay the rent ? Haven't I clothed you all your 
life in purple and fine linen, and kept you on the fat of 
the land? Ain’t I your benefactor, and yet I'll warrant 
you can’t look man nor woman in the eye, and tell that 
story straight. And so you come home to me night after 
night, with only a few coppers in your fist. Do it again, 
and I’ll throw you neck and heels out of the skylight !” 

I departed with Nan to the daily task which I hated 
with all my heart. 

“T won’t ask a penny of anybody to-day,” I said, 
sullenly. 

Oh, do, Polly,”” whimpered Nan, “or gran will kill 
you when we go back.” 

**T don’t care. I wonder what she means when she 
says I’ve bad blood in me, What kind of blood have you, 
Nan? It can’t be like mine, because you are so white 
and pretty.” 

** She'll give us no supper,” whimpered Nan, who was 
too babyish to understand the things that perplexed me. 
Supper was of more importance to her than any question 
of blood. 

We trotted off through the streets, and, led by Fate, as 
I afterward came to believe, we stopped, at last, in a 
great thoroughfare, before an immense shop-window full 
of wonderful fabrics, to watch the fine ladies descend 
from their carriages and trail their rich gowns through 
the big doors that swung open to them as if by magic. 
Now and then, with one of these splendid dames we saw a 
child, all in silk and velvet, and wonderful furbelows, and 
the sight threw me into a fever of envy. 

Oh, my ! I said to Nan, ‘‘ wouldn’t you be fine if you 
could dress in lace and ribbon and cobweb embroideries ? 
You’d shame ’em all, you would, with your yeller hair, 
and pink cheeks, and shiny eyes! How I wish I could 
make a lady of you, Nan ; if I could, I’d be content my- 
self to beg for Granny Scrag as long as I lived.” 

Nan rubbed her curly head fondly against my arm. 

‘““We are going to run away together when we grow 
up,” she answered. 

That was our favorite dream, the hope that solaced us 
in all our privations. We had talked of it scores of times. 
As soon as I should be large enough to work, I had fully 
determined to leave Harmony Alley and Granny Serag, 
and fly with Nan to parts unknown. 

Presently along came a carriage—no stylish privato 
affair, but a very shabby hired hack. I’m glad my sharp 
eyes took in this fact. It stopped before the big store, 
and two women alighted from it—a lady and her 
attendant. 

The latter was stout, brown, plebeian. Her heavy face 
bore the scars of smallpox. The lady looked very slight 
and pale and girlish. She had beautiful dark eyes and 
hair, but her dress was shabby, and she limped badly as 
she walked. This made me think that her means wouldn't 
allow her a carriage, but that she was compelled by in- 
firmity to take one. 

‘*Mind your steps, ma’am,” I heard the stout woman 
say, and she gave the lady her arm to lean upon. 

It suddenly occurred to me that I had not yet taken a 
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penny for Granny Scrag, so at this juncture I stepped 
forward and put out my dirty hand. 

‘* Please, ma’am,” I stammered, to the lame lady. 

She moved very slowly, at best, and at this appeal she 
stopped altogether, and looked first at me and then at 
little Nan. ° 

‘‘Great God !” she almost screamed. 

The pock-marked woman caught Nan by the arm. 

‘Who is this child ?” she demanded of me, and her 
yoice also was full of excitement. 

I was thrilling from head to foot with indefinable fear. 
I could not arrive at such a conclusion by the usual 
modes of reasoning, but then and there all the instincts 
of my nature warned me that Nan was in peril. 

‘*‘She’s my sister !” I cried, quickly. 

‘*That’s a lie,” said the brown woman. ‘You are not 
in the least alike. Where does this pretty baby belong ?” 

‘* Nowhere,” I answered, 

‘‘ Has she parents ?” she asked, breathlessly. 

‘*No,” said I. 

She turned to the lame lady, and spoke again very 
softly. 

** You see a beggar-child, without home or kin. 
you ask for anything more ? 
are lost.” 

The lame lady seemed to tremble. 

‘‘T dare not, Hannah ; I am a coward.” 

“Tf you risk nothing, ma’am, you'll win nothing !” 

She drew from her pocket a thin, well-worn purse, and 
took from it a silver piece, which she held out to me. 

** You little black wretch,” she said, unceremoniously, 
‘‘take this and run to the nearest shop, and buy some- 
thing nice for the pretty one. I will look out for her till 
you come back.” 

Her ruse was too transparent. I saw through it at 
once. She wanted to get possession of Nan, my own 
baby Nan, my pretty yellow-head! I struck the silver 
fiercely to the pavement, and with tooth and nail attacked 
the hand that detained the child. 

“Let go my sister !” I panted. ‘‘ What do you want 
of her? Hands off, or I'll bite, I'll tear you !” 

Nan herself began to cry with fright. Passers- by 
stopped to stare. 

‘‘Great Heaven ! Hannah, let her go !” cried the lame 
lady, in evident alarm. With something that sounded 
like an oath, the brown woman relinquished Nan, and we 
straightway took to our heels and fled. 

At the first corner I obeyed the instinct common to all 
fugitives—I turned and looked back. The street was 
crowded with people, but amidst them all I espied the 
stout, dark woman coming at a round pace after us. We 
were pursued. A thrill of horror went over me. I seemed 
to know even then that that strange female represented 
a power which was to crush and overwhelm me in the 
future. 

Fear gave me wings. Fortunately the pavement was 
thronged, and such wee things as Nan and I could not 
easily be kept in sight. 

“ Hurry, Nan !” I cried, to my poor, frightened, stumb- 
ling companion. ‘ There's a wicked woman efter us. She 
wants to take you away from me.” 

‘What for ?” gasped Nan. 

“To kill and to eat you !” said I. 

With a dismal wail Nan redoubled her efforts to escape 
this frightful doom. How far we were pursued and 
watched I do not know. To say the least, we led the 
woman a race. I was very nimble, and I half led, half 
carried, Nan along with me. We darted in and out of by- 
ways, we plunged through dark lanes, and by the time 


Could 
Act boldly, ma’am, or you 
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we reached Harmony Alley the coast was clear—there was 
no sign anywhere of our pursuer. At some point of that 
long run we had given her the slip. Nan was safe. 

‘‘Where’s the wicked woman, Poll” she said, as I 
squeezed her to me in a transport of joy. 

‘“*T don’t know,” I answered ; ‘‘ but I hope she’s fallen 
down a coal-hole, and the ame lady with her. ‘ Oh,” I 
cried, in an excess of vindictiveness, ‘‘I hope they’re both 
stone-dead !” 

We toiled up the garret stair of the old tenement-house 
to tell Granny Scrag of our peril and escape. I shall 
never forget the creature as she sat on a broken chair 
under the skylight, her dirty cap awry on her bristling 
hair, her rags gathered about her skinny figure, her ferret 
eyes fixed sharply on me, while I related my story. 

“You little fool!’ she burst ont, at the close, ‘ why 
didn’t you keep the silver piece the woman gave you ? 
Why didn’t you send her to me here in Harmony Alley ? 
I'd sell Nan to her quick enough, and be glad of the 
chance. You two brats are the pest of my life! You're 
sure it was Nan she wanted, eh !” 

**Yes,” I answered, dismally, ‘‘ it wasn’t me, gran ; she 
called me a black wretch.”” And then I began to suppli- 
cate. ‘Oh, you wouldn’t sell Nan, would you, gran ? 
You couldn’t be as bad as that! I should die without 
Nan !” , 

“Then I’d be quit of ye both! Send your lame lady 
here, and see if I won’t make a bargain with her quick 
enough.” 

“Tf I catch her in this house, gran, I'll push her down- 
stairs ; I'll throw the gin-bottle at her!” I cried, in a 
fury. 

‘Tut !” said gran ; and she questioned me closely con- 
cerning the appearance of the two women. Her fave fell 
when I spoke of their worn dress and the shabby hack. 

‘*Ha! they weren’t rich folks, then !” she said, in a dis- 
appointed tone. ‘‘Faugh! we want nothing to do with 
’em, if they hain’t got brass. Maybe they’d like to adopt 
you both. Nan! Nan! you ungrateful baggage, you 
black Poll, it’s nothing but Nan with you from morning 
till night !” 

Then she flew at me and best me black and blue for 
daring to come back to the alley empty-handed, after 
which she turned me out on the street to beg again, but 
Nan she kept behind in the attic. 

I went out to my hateful work with a bruised, aching 
body and a heart like lead. I was sorry that I had told 
gran about the two women. A foreboding of evil weighed 
heavily upon me. Iwondered if the unknown pair would 
visit the alley in my absence and secure Nan. Oh, the 
torment of those hours, when my bare feet carried me 
about the streets, while my heart remained behind in the 
garret. The misery in my ugly, dark face must have at- 
tracted the notice of passers-by, for pennies came to me 
unsolicited, and an old fruit-woman at a corner-stand 
called me kindly, and gave me a big red apple. 

As soon as I dared I flew back to Harmony Alley. Just 
before reaching it I stumbled upon a woman who was 
pacing slowly along the uneven pavement, near the en- 
trance to the foul place. She had the air of a person on 
the watch. There was a vail over her swarthy face, but I 
saw it all the same, and I knew her dress, her figure. I 
think she recognized me, also. Through the vail her 
sharp eves fixed themselves on me for 2 moment, and she 
seemed about to speak, but on second thought she turned 
and walked swiftly and noiselessly away. It was the 
brown woman. I flew into the alley, and up flight after 
flizht of rickety stairs to the attic. 

‘Polly ! Polly !” 





A DARK DEED. 


Oh, joy! It was Nan’s little voice. I saw her angel 
face, in its frame of yellow curls, looking out for me at 
the garret-door. My precious little sister ! 

‘** Has anybody been here, Nan ?” I asked. 


| cupboard, and Nan and I went out on the stairs, for tle 
| smell of gin made the garret sickening, and ate our supper 

together. I put into her hand the apple which the old 
| woman at the corner stand had given me. 
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A GAME OF CRIBBAGE.— FROM A DESIGN BY DADD. 
‘No,” she answered, and [ breathed freely again. 
Where's gran ?” 
** Sick——on the bed 
I knew what that meant. There was broken food in the | 


** How good you are to me, dear, dear Polly ! 
as she nestled up to my heart. 

**That’s because I love you so,” I answered. 
love me, Nan ? 


” she said 
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“‘Yes, oh, yes!" she cried, with fervor. 

‘“ Will you love me as long as you live ?” 

“That I will.” 

Poor baby! she little knew what she was promising. 
Presently I said : 

“You and I never had father and mother like other 
little girls, Nan, and sometimes I’ve been afraid we wasn’t 
sisters—real, true sisters, you know, because I’m so ugly 
and you so pretty—I'm so bad and you so good.” 

She twined her little arms round my neck. 

“Oh, but you are my sister, Polly !” 

“Right, Nan,” I answered, exultantly. ‘‘ I’m sure of it 
to-day—otherwise I would’nt feel so bad at the thought of 
strange folks taking you from me—could I, now ?” 

‘*No,” said Nan. 

For a long time we sat there with arms around each 
other. On the landing below a row was going on, as 
usual, and men and women were swearing at each other in 
foreign tongues. Darkness gathered. The organ-grinder 
who occupied the adjacent attic came toiling along, dusty 
and tired, up the creaky stairs, followed by Pietro, bear- 
ing a monkey in a red cap and jacket. I gave my enemy 
a malicious pinch as he passed me, and he answered with 
a dismal, protesting howl. 

In some room far beneath our perch, Nan and I could 
hear a fiddle going merrily, and all the while, as we sat 
there, I was thinking of the brown woman, and wonder- 
inz if she was still walking up and down the street out- 
side. Presently Nan began to grow sleepy. Her curly 
head weighed heavily against my shoulder. 

‘**Let’s go in to gran,” said I, and we went back to the 
attic, where the old woman lay in drunken slumber, and 
throwing ourselves down on the bare floor under the old 
skylight, we looked up through its cracked glass, and 
counted the stars far away in the deep purple sky until 
both fell asleep. 

The next morning the thing which I most dreaded came 
to pass—again Granny Scrag ordered me out to beg alone. 
Nan cried to go with me—I like to remember that—till 
the old woman beat us apart with her stick, and pushed 
me out of the attic with such violence that I fell half-way 
down the flight of stairs outside. Having picked myself 
up, I looked back, and saw Nan’s little rose-leaf face 
covered with tears at the garret-door. 

**Good-by, Polly—dear Polly !” she cried, piteously ; 
and ‘*Good-by, heart’s delight !”I answered, as bravely 
as I could ; “I'll soon be with you again.” ' 

Her yellow curls were clustering brightly about her 
little flower-face, her ragged gown fluttered in a draught 
of air, she kissed her tiny hand to me, then the cruel old 
woman snatched her back, and ah, me! that was the last 
of Nan! 

I ran all about the vicinity of Harmony Alley that morn- 
ing, looking up and down for the brown woman. I feared 
she might be watching in the neighborhood, but to my 
creat relief there was no sign of her anywhere. Even this 
gave me a vague comfort. I hoped that she might have 
been baffled in her search after Nan. I lingered and 
lingered near the alley and the tenement-house, though I 
knew I should suffer for thus neglecting the work of the 
day ; but I saw nothing to alarm me. Hour after hour 
ragged on, I had not taken a penny ; I did not care. 
By hovering around Harmony Alley I seemed to be keep- 
ing guard over Nan. Alas! it was a sort of vigilance 
which availed nothing. 


At last I set my face homeward. I climbed the stair 


like a cat, and pushed back the sagging door of the 


garret. 
cup. 


Gran was there alone. mixing gin in a broken 
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‘*Where’s Nan ?” I cried, breathlessly, 

She gave me a sidelong glance. 

‘*Where’s the money you got on the street to-day, 
Baggage ?” 

‘*T got none ; not a penny,”’ I fairly screamed. ‘* And 
I’m glad of it! Where’s Nan, I say—what have you done 
with my sister ?” 

At that moment my eyes fell on the cupboard. Its 
door stood open, and on the shelf I espied a roll of 
money—more than I had ever seen before in my life. 
Conviction entered my soul like a sword. 

‘*Gran,” I shrieked, ‘‘ where did you get the brass ? 
You’ve sold her to the strange people—the lame lady and 
the brown woman—you’ve let ’em take her away !” 

Gran stirred her gin defiantly. 

**You limb, what’s that to you ?” she stammered, and 
then, as if disdaining to lie to such an insignificant oppo- 
nent, she added, with deliberation: ‘‘ Yes, they’ve taken 
her away—she’s gone, and for ever, and good riddance to 
her.” 


————_—_ -». 


(To be continued.) 





A LITTLE ROOM. 


f'HE room was very small and bare; 

Its low and empty walls were brown, 
No magic touch of art was there 

To bring the country to the town: 
And all the beauty it could show, 
Were six sweet myrtles in a row! 


Now, while I stir not from my chair, 
My heart to that poor room will steal; 
A sense of summer-time is there, 
A myrtle-scented breath I feel: 
I hear again the passing ery, 
* Roses a-blowing | Who will buy ?” 


What made that low room all so dear ? 
A vanished face, a tender tone, 
Whose music I shall never hear 
While life’s long dusk I spend alone, 
Our love I know, is still the same, 
But who can guess its new-made frame ? 


And so, when dreaming on my seat, 
My soul seeks New Jerusalem town, 
It always seems her weary feet 
Regain that chamber bare and brown: 
And God's own glory seems to glow 
On myrtles, standing in a row! 


I know quite well that cannot be: 

(Yet sometimes parables are true!) 
But it must stand for Heaven to mo: 

A haven in God’s boundless blue; 
Where Love finds anchorage, while wide 
God's sea of love rolls every side! 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
By HELEN W. PIERSON. 


Tue light in the old barn was growing dim, and a 
young man came to the door, flung it wider open, and 
looked up at the sky. The rose-flushes of sunset were 
gone, and all was pale and clear, like a face from which 
the fervor of passion has faded. Spring odors blew in on 
the damp wind. 

He had been working all day with a sort of consuming 
ardor, but he was done now. With a vague wonder he 
turned and looked at the completed work. It was as ifa 
dream had suddenly taken form and shape. 

He was & tall, lithe young fellow, with womanish blue 
eves—morbid, you might say, if you studied his face, and 
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unworldly, and over-much given to dreams. He seemed 
to see something more than the wonderfully carven chair, 
as he stared at its dim outline, He knew every curling 
leaf, the feeling of every carven face. 

He had wrought some hope or dream into it. You 
could read that in the nervous tremor of his lips, in the 
proud light—half of anticipation, half of triumph—kiad- 
ling in his eyes. 

‘‘ Looks too fine to sit on, don’t it ? Something like a 
throne. I’ve always had a longing to tryathrone. Folks 
must have to sit uncommon straight in them, though. 
I’m going to get into this before his majesty, the bishop, 
at any rate !” 

‘‘ Very uneasy seats are thrones,” said Eric, looking at 
the young girl, as she stepped in with her own slow, 
subtle grace. 

She had wrapped a cherished heirloom of her mother’s 
about her, a queer old brocaded shawl, of dull Venetian- 
red, and it made her look more picturesque than ever. 
Whatever she wore seemed for the time the most fitting 
and appropriate. She was a slender, supple young thing, 
with a low brow, from which a mass of tawny hair, with a 
gleam like burnished copper in it, was bundled up on the 
small shapely head into most bewildering puffs, and braids 
and curling tendrils. Her eyes, heavy-lidded and some- 
thing like sherry wine in tint, did not meet one fairly, 
but stole glances at you askance. Somewhat unintelligi- 
ble, half-caressing at times, tormenting at others, till her 
victims watched with maddening pulses for their torment 
or their ecstasy. 

For the rest, youth had timted her face deftly, from the 
rich cream-white, like a magnolia leaf, of her complexion, 
to the full crimson of the voluptuous mouth. She 
gathered her dull red draperies about her, and sat up in 
the carved chair like a queen. 

“IT think you will get the prize !” she said, softly, with 
the most bewitching tone of sympathy. 

Eric Bergman did not look at his work any more. 
forgot for the moment that he had nothing but a hope. 

“If I get it, will you care ?” he said, with a sort of 
gasp. 

She looked at him with an inscrutable smile that might 
mean anything. 

“If you do not care, the prize will be nothing to me,” 
he said, simply. ; 

A sort of wonder came into the girl’s eyes. She was 
about to speak when a shriek came from the house—a 
child’s ery. 

“Flip again ! 
said, slowly. 

She did not start—she never did—nor was she much 
surprised at anything. 

But Eric never heard the voice of his motherless boy 
unmoved, although Flip was like the cherubim ‘‘ who 
continually do cry ’’; and he went to the door to see Mrs. 
Mills, his landlady, coming through the garden-path, 
leading the imp by the hand. His real name, Philip, had 
changed, by the fitness of things, to Flip. 

‘Speak to him !” she said, breathlessly. ‘‘ He does 
beat natur’, He’s a-tryin’ to distract the cat’s claws.” 

The urchin, a rosy-cheeked child of five, with a mop of 
tangled gold on his head, and a pair of gleaming, mis- 
chievous blue eyes, now dimmed with tears, sobbed : 

‘**T was a gittin’ the splinters out !” 

“When that yere Manx cat was brought here,” said 
Mrs. Mills, ‘‘ I rejoiced that it had no tail to pull, though 
I must say I think a tail goes a long way toward furnishin’ 
& cat, and it’s somethin’ of a trial to have a cat runnin’ 
about that ain’t, so to speak, finished off. But, law! 


He 


I wonder what he’s up to now ” she 











that young un’s the beater for findin’ ways of torturin’! 
Why, for the land’s sake, Genie, what be you a-doin’ ? 
You don’t mean ter say—— Oh, I see, it’s done !” 

Even Flip stopped his yammer, and stared at the chair, 
where pretty Genie still sat enthroned. 

‘Take me !” he said to her, with the air of a baby em- 
peror. 

He had his own dream of something grand about the 
chair, and it was a sort of fairyland to him. 

Eric’s blood leaped as he saw the two—the baby head, 
covered with spun gold, leaning against the dim red 
drapery that covered Genie’s girlish bosom. Her dusky 
eyes were bent upon the boy, and, the capricious looks 
for the time vailed, the mutinous mouth looked tender— 
she was at that moment a Madonna to him. 

“Wal, now, I don’t say but it’s a pooty nice affair,” 
said Mrs. Mills, critically. ‘‘ Popishy, of course ; but, 
seein’ it’s for a Catholic Church, that couldn’t be helped. 
Them ’Postles—every one with a little shed over him—is 
real cute, and air speakin’ likenesses, I dare say. I’m 
sure that’s Peter by his obstinate nose, and this ’ere 
womanish-lookin’ creature with the long curls must be 
John. Them cabbage leaves, too, looks as crisp as natur’, 
and that air bird is actilly soarin’! Lor’! Mr. Bergman, 
there can’t be no manner of doubt that you'll win ! 
There isn’t another man that kin hold a candle to you but 
John Moran, and Genie says your’n beats his’n all holler. 
John don’t need it as much as you do, only he’s so 
graspin’!’’ 

Genie rose slowly from the chair and seemed to ex- 
amine it more narrowly. Eric’s fancy had shrined the 
Twelve Apostles in various ways, and about each were 
symbols of a certain month of the year—some flower curi- 
ously wrought, a curling leaf or fern, delicate enough to 
droop in your hand. 

He had made his chair an epic poem, in which Nature’s 
grand symphonies were heard by those who could feel 
her wordless music ; and, surmounting all, was enshrined 
a Madonna and child. 

Eric was far from feeling any religious fervor as he 
wrought at the chair. He was working for his future. 
He had been idle for months, when a millionaire took up 


| the whim of offering five hundred dollars for the finest 


carven bishop’s chair for his own church. 

The millionaire had made his money by inventing a 
button, and knew nothing else 3, but there was a com- 
mittee, who were artists, to examine the offerings. 

Their verdict would stamp the victor and assure his 
future. So Eric, who was spending his last dollars and 
had a child on his hands, wrought with passionate fervor. 
He had breathed some of his own fire into the sculptured 
faces of dead wood, till— 


“He builded better than he knew.” 


Even Genie Mills felt it, and turned away with # 
strange, baffled look on her face. 

**T quite forgot to say that tea’s a-waitin’, an’ saleratus 
biscuits do lose by keepin’ of ’em, not to speak of the 
romeo of the tea that’s so efferwescent,” said Mrs. Mills, 
after a pause. 

But it was all the same to Eric that night—he was 
eating angel’s food. 

He went into the little garden after tea to be alone with 
his hopes. There was only one tree in it; but Spring 
had not forgotten to give it a tender robe of green, and 
the fresh leaves made a pleasant rustling over him as he 
sat down on the rude bench beneath. 

There was a nervous tremor in his pulses, and his 
{ 
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heart was beating like a prisoner assaulting the walls. ] 
Presently Genie came out, with the shawl still wrapped | 
coquettishly about her. 

‘**Flip has cried himself to sleep,” she said, in her slow 
way. ‘‘His cat got wet, and he is sure she will turn 
I told him a fairy story.” 

‘* You are very good to him and to me,” Eric said. 

‘Oh, I like fairy stories myself. I hate this humdrum 
life where nothing happens. I like to think of great 
caskets of rubies and emeralds and diamonds, and getting 
untold riches by rubbing an old lamp. I wish I had an 
old lamp of that kind. I have all sorts of daydreams.” 

Eric had an impulse for the moment to weave a fairy 
story of his own, and tell her of a certain lamp of love 
that could discover jewels of untold value and make one 
rich for ever ; but he fancied such vagaries would be un- 
intelligible to the girl. 

‘‘T was indulging in dreams, too,” he said; ‘‘I have 
been working so hard lately, but now I seem to have 
come to a full stop. I can breathe a little—I can think.” 

**And what do you think about ?” the girl asked, with 
a very faint curiosity. 

*‘ About you ?” answered Eric, abruptly. 

Genie did not blush ; she was quite used to that sort of 
language and understood it. She enjoyed ii in her slow 
way. 

‘When I have got my prize, when I have my Aladdin's 
lamp, I will tell you about it,” he said, with quickening 
pulses, looking into her inscrutable eyes. 


rasty,. 


The moon was shining now, and made a pallid light 
under the slender, straight figure in the dull red drapery, 
and the lovely face, the rounded white arms, the rose- 
flushed -heeks, the parted lips, the half-disarranged 
masses of tawny hair. 

She gave him a glance, nalf-luring, half-evasive. Eric 
could not remember that she had ever given him any- 
thing but glances, yet sometimes he could have sworn 
they were as caressing as a kiss. 
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He was ready to answer the mute invitation of that 
glance, and, forgetting his resolves, seize the slender hand 
so near him, and tell her all, when Mrs. Mills’s voice 
struck incisively through the darkness and silence. 

**Genie !—I say, Genie !—where be you? I can’t for 
the life of me lay my hand on that air salt yemptins you 
sot t’other day !” 

The young girl moved away in her own languid, indo- 
lent manner, with only a soft ‘* good-night ” to Eric, that 
seemed to ‘‘ throb through all his pulses with the fullness 
of the Spring,” far into the odorous, silent night. 

Erie scarcely knew what to do with himself the next 
day. He had indeed come to a sort of pause in his life. 
Mrs. Mills was superintending the kitchen as usual, allow- 
ing Genie to sit at her ease, as she usually chose to do. 

To-day she did not have her pretty hands folded before 
her as usual ; she was giving her fancies shape in a Spring 
bonnet. 

She made a pleasant picture as she sat in a pale-blue 
morning dress directly in the sunshine of the window, 
twining the bits of ribbon and clusters of flowers together. 

Flip was very happy. He was inthe back yard, making 
a composition of stove-blacking, dandelions and water, 
that he called “‘ soup,” and rejoiced in being unseen by 
man or woman either. 

Eric wandered down the road out into the woods, The 
morning sun struck through the pines like flame, the fair, 
sunshiny faces of the yellow daffodils were uplifted to 
the light. On the pond the lily pods were glittering, and 
the lilies floated in a languorous sleep. 

Like all his countrymen, Eric had an intense Jove for 
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nature. If he could not have the scarred and cleft 
mountains of his native land, the purple blooms and roses 
of the afterglow kindling upon their eternal snows, the 
glitter of the falling avalanche, the flash of mountain 
streams, he was fain to make much of a tree, a flower, 
the slope of sad-colored hills, or the wide reach of a level 
green meadow. 

Somehow nature held healing and rest for him at all 
times, and it was a strange comfort to him just to stand 
under a green tree and look up through its vistas of light 
to the serene sky. 

He stood there now, thinking of his work, of the prize 
that must be his—he could not doubt it—of the other 
vista of light that would open for him. Only one more 
day to wait at the door of destiny. 

To be sure, he had loved before. There was a green 
grave beside a distant shore, and the memory of a sweet, 
colorless face—a sort of pale phantom beside the present 
reality, compared to the feeling that thrilled him now. It 
was all 

“As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 


He walked slowly back after a time. Something cold 
seemed to strike him as he opened the gate. A sound of 
subdued crying from Flip, but that was not unusual—a 
strange silence beside. He saw Mrs. Mills standing mo- 
tionless as if turned into stone. Genie’s hat, with all its 
sudden bloom, had fallen unheeded to the floor. Her 
face was pale. She turned it slowly toward him ; the lips 
trembled. 

“Tt ia dreadful!” she said. ‘*‘ How will you bear it ?” 

His heart suddenly seemed frozen. His pulses gave one 
great throb, and then the wonderful machine of life, with 
all its strange wheels, seemed to stop with a quick whirl. 

‘What is it ?” he managed to say. His lips had stiff- 
ened strangely, and he spoke in an altered voice : 

«That limb of Satan, if I must call him so,” said Mrs. 
Mills, recovering herself, ‘‘has been a-whittling at the 
chair, and if he hasn’t cut off every blessed saint’s nose ! 
No! we didn’t miss him. When Genie gets a new hat she 
wouldn’ notice the Jedgment Day, not till Gabriel blew 
his horn pretty loud ; and I—well, ’'d a power o’ work on 
hand, so the little raskil took his own time a-carvin’ them 
’ Posles’ countenances till their own mothers wouldn’t 
know ’em. Talk about not believin’ in original sin! And 
all that depraved little creetur will say, is, ‘he was a- 
shavin’ ’em like popper! Wal, I never did!” 

““ Who opened the barn-door ?” asked Eric, suddenly. 

‘“‘Bless me! I never thought of that !’’ said Mrs. Mills. 
“Flip couldn’t reach it. Do you know, Genie ?” 

“Are you sure you fastened it last night ?” asked the 
young girl, stopping to raise her hat, and turning it 
around in her hands. 

“*Yes, Iam sure ; but no matter—the mischief is done.” 

‘Genie opened de door,” said Flip, with a whimper. 
Genie flushed. 

** Don’t tell naughty stories,” she said, softly.’ 

Eric took the boy on his knee. 

‘He does not know,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ He never will 
know all the mischief he has done to-day.” 

The boy leaned his head against his father’s breast and 
cried, softly. He was touched, although he could not 
comprehend the desolation his little hands had wrought. 
He even held up two fat fingers, which he had slightly 
wounded in his wanton work, that his father might kiss 
the places to make them well. 

Genie had been strangely silent, but she now felt it in- 
cumbent on her to say something. 

“*I feel dreadfully about it,’ she said, with a sort of 





effort ; ‘‘it seems somehow my fault. 
looked after the child.” : 

‘Do not blame yourself!” Eric answered. ‘* We cannot 
foresee these things. I will go and take a look at the 
wreck.” 

‘*He put Flip down softly and went out. No one fol- 
lowed him; all seemed to feel that 1t was best to allow 
him to face it alone. He stood a moment irresolutely at 
the door. He shrank from seeing his spoiled work, as if 
it had been the face of a friend so ruthlessly disfigured. 

The full light fell on the chair as he stepped over the 
threshold, and he seemed to feel for the first time all its 
beauty and all his loss. 

To the faces Flip had evidently devoted himself. St. 
Peter had lost both ears, St. Luke’s eyes were gouged out, 
and St. John’s face was lined like a map ; scarcely one had 
escaped. 

Flip had gathered the delicately-carved flowers, too, and 
had a small heap of daisies, a few spears of wheat and a 
poppy, laid in a paper box for future pastime ! 

The tools were dropped about on the floor. He had not 
been able to use them. A sharp knife that he had found 
among them had served his purpose better ; and so his 
baby-hands had wrought his father’s ruin ! 

It is hard for a man to face his own ruin! Even the 
consolations of religion fail at such a time, and Eric was a 
skeptic. None of the grand words of solace that have 
echoed through the ages ‘‘ down the corridors of time” 
came to comfort him at this moment. 

He had the vaguest of beliefs in a great First Cause, but 
it did not come in here. He had no creed, and a sort of 
contempt for all creeds. He was, as Mrs. Mills often said, 
‘*A disregenerate creatur’, livin’ in the galls of bitterness, 
but that mild-tempered, as he might put many a purfessor 
to the blush.” 

He looked moodily out into the little plot called a 
garden, to the rustic seat where last night he had sat with 
the rustling of the foliage over him, and a hundred hopes 
like singing birds to make the world full of music about 
him. He could not bear it. He took a sudden resolve 
and went back into the house. 

Mrs. Mills had at last taken compassion on Flip’s grief, 
and was consoling him in the kitchen with an apple-turn- 


I ought to have 


over. Genie was sitting alone, and seemed to start nerv- 
ously at Eric’s step. It was odd to see her so shaken at 
anything. 


“Tam going away,” Eric said, abruptly. ‘ There’s 
no use for my staying here now. I could not drag out 
the idle days. There is a chance for me to go and cut 
down the trees on the new survey. I did not think of 
taking it yesterday. I had other hopes. Now I will hurry 
to town and secure it. I will be back to-night.” 

Genie looked at nim a moment, then averted her eyes 
uneasily. 

‘* You will not see the prize given to another,” she said. 
“‘T don’t wonder. You would have taken it.” 

“Tt is not that altogether,” Eric answered, looking 
straight into those eyes of tropical dusk. ‘ Perhaps I 
cannot bear to stay to see a more precious prize given to 
another !” : 

Genie’s eyes drooped ; but Eric had not read there any 
sorrow at his going. He could not trust himself any 
longer, and so he hurried away. 

He was gone all day, and it was quite dark when he 
reached home again. The movement, the change, had 
distracted his thoughts a little, but as he reached the gate 
all his griefs, his shattered hopes, seemed to meet him on 
the threshold. He leaned there silently for a moment, as 
if the great hush of night might have some power to still 
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the tumult in his heart. A low voice, slow and soft, 
that always thrilled him through and through, came to 
his ear. 

“T didn’t do anything after all, John, but I’ve felt like 
a criminal all day.” 

“Oh, come now, you opened the door, and that was 
equal to doing the work, my pet. You won the day for 
me when you opened that door. Iam sure of the prize 
now, and you of the diamond solitaire. The plain gold 
ring next, Genie.” 

Eric seemed to feel the gate swaying beneath his clinched 
hands. The road was heaving tumultuously like a stormy 
sea ; even the little brown house was loosened from its 
moorings, and tossed alout like a ship upon a restless 
ocean. 

‘* Of course I wasn’t sure what the boy was at,” the girl 
went on, ‘but I could imagine pretty well. Mother was 
too busy to notice. It was a lucky chance for you, John. 
Last night I was sure he’d win. Poor fellow, I did feel 
sorry for him. It seemed mean and underhand !” 

‘“All things are fair in love and war,” returned the 
other ; and then—for’ the two were sitting beneath the 
tree—the dim outlines seemed to melt together, and: it was 
long before they took separate shape again. 

When they did Eric had grown strong enough to turn 
away. He could not go intothat house again. He could 
not look at the soft, fair face ofthe girltwho had betrayed 
him with her Judas smile, who had sold him for a diamond 
ring ! 

He walked away slowly, somewhat blindly. 

The road was not all right yet, nor the houses, nor any- 
thing! A chill crept over him, and then a great heat. He 
was shivering nervously from head to foot ! 

It was all over—over! It had never been! There had 
never been any reality in it at all. He had been cheated 
by a few smiles, a few luring glances, and had built his 
hopes on those unsubstantial things. Why had she 
chosen him for her wiles ? The bitterness that swept 
through him at the thouglit, was like a strong tonic. 
He began walking rapidly. He had had a hard day, but 
he forgot his exhaustion, and his long fast, till suddenly 
he dropped on the grass at the wayside. He had grown 
too tired to think, and that was a mercy. The dew-wet 
grass felt cool and pleassnt to his hot face. Some words 
heard in his childhood floated over the chaos in his mind. 
‘Wounded in the house of his friends.” 

Yes! He hada sore wound. There was no doubt of 
that. It ached and throbbed palpably, through the sort 
of numbness that had come upon him. 

It was gray morsing before he went into a small hotel 
by the wayside, to rest and eat something. There he put 
the little money he had in an envelope, with a few lines to 
Mrs. Mills about the boy, and a direction as to where to 
send his clothes. He relied on her motherly heart for 
Flip, until he could make other arrangements. When 
that was done he seemed to have finished that chapter in 
his life. There was no more interest in the story. He did 
not care to go on! 

It was a new day. The heralds of the light ran swiftly 
along the hill-tops, kindling the beacons of morning. But 
this day was not like yesterday. It wore a different color- 
ing. There was something gone out of the sunshine and 
the sky, or was it something gone out of his own heart. 

” * * * * * 

A dim-colored December day. A place of swamps and 
oozy ground, and dead wet grass over-arched by leafless, 
desolate boughs. 

The engineers who are laving ont a canal in these 
regions do not find the landscape cheering. Standing in 











the swamp water for several hours of the day is not ex- 
hilarating. 

They were eating their mid-day lunch now, sitting about 
on the trunks of fallen trees. The jokes are few ; scarcely 
@ pun seasons the meal. The sad, wan day is adampener ; 
even the fact that to-morrow is Christmas fails to kindle 
any holiday merriment. 

Eric is a little apart from the rest. They have voted 
him moody and unsociable long ago—a man who broods 
upon his wrongs for ever is not a comfortable companion ; 
besides, he has never given any one the key to his moods. 
He shuts himself up in his haunted room—haunted by 
memory—and no one enters with him. 

There was one man who talked with him at times. Jack 
Sheldon hailed from the same place, and that made a sort 
of fellowship ; besides, he was remotely connected with 
Mrs. Mills. 

Through Jack had come bits of news. The fact that 
Moran had won the prize, that he was Genie’s accepted 
lover, had come from time to time. 

Jack, having finished his lunch, drew out a letter this 
day, and read it over. 

‘‘Cheerful weather for a wedding journey,” he said ; 
‘the kind of day to make a fellow feel more like suicide, 
T should say.” 

“A wedding journey ?” Eric echoed, with a sort of 
thrill. 

‘Yes. Eugenia Mills, you know ; to be married this 
morning, mother says. She’s going to make a regular 
splurge—white satin and orange-blossoms. A selfish 
minx! She always did insist on the purple and fine linen, 
while the poor mother'worked and worshiped. But I'd 
like to see her in the bridal dress, for all that ; she’s well 
colored.” 

Eric did not speak ; it was as if some one were walking 
roughshod over a hundred palpitating nerves. 

‘*Mother’s sent me a Christmas-box by John ; they7Tl 
stop a few moments at Craig’s, so I shall see them. They 
take the twelve train, get to Craig’s by seven.” 

The words seemed to cut their way through the air. 
Eric could not see why they took such hold of Lim—why 
they echoed and re-echoed through his brain with a dim, 
dilating pain. Was he not done with this madness ? 

Jack Sheldon left him after a while. 

‘* There was no waking the. fellow up,” he said. 

The afternoon brought a change in the weather. There 
was a strange hush, as if Nature were holding her breath. 
But it was as a wild beast holds its breath before a spring. 
Suddenly a little chattering wind ran along the ground. 
It was too weak to lift the sodden leaves, yet it madeitself 
heard in some way, and grew stronger. It seemed dizzy, 
and ran about in a circle. There was a pale light over all, 
a brassy, yellow light, that gave all things a weird look. 

The chief of the party took an observation and said : 

‘* We'd better go home.” 

Eric lingered behind, as was his custom. He had lost 
all the cheery liking for fellowship that had once dis- 
tinguished him. He was paler, older. There were new 
and distinct lines in his face that altered its expression, 
and made him look hard and cynical. So soon does our 
inner life record itself upon the countenance. 

The wind had grown vigorous now and began to tear 
angrily at the trees, twisting the saplings about with in- 
visible hands. There was arush and a roar that seemed to 
spread about in every direction. When a tree was furi- 
ously uprooted and fell directly in front of him, Eric 
seemed to notice the storm for the first time. 

He looked about in a dazed way, muttering, ‘Their 
wedding journey !” 








In fact, that was the only thing he was thinking about. 
He was picturing Genie in the soft, white silk, with the 
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ness ; it was five miles to the Craig’s station, where he 


lived, and where he might get help. His own compan- 


lace drooping about her lovely face. The thought mad- | ions were too far on their way to recall, and there lay 


dened him. He felt in accord with the rushing storm 


that was tearing 
its way round 
and round in one 
mad circle, 
sweeping every- 
thing before it 
with a besom of 
destruction. 

The brassy 
light was deepen- 
ing into darkness 
as Eric came 
upon the railroad 
track, and stum- 
bled over some- 
thing that lay 
directly over it. 
It was a huge 
tree that the wind 
had lifted in its 
great strength 
and whirled over 
there like float- 
ing thistle-down. 

He raised him- 
self slowly, a 
little confused by 
the fall. He took 
hold of the tree 
mechanically, but 
the huge bulk 
would not budge 
an inch. 

He looked 
about in the 

Jane 


gathering dark- 
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the huge mass, directly in the way of the coming train. 


Eric had no 
watch, but he 
knew it must bo 
nearly six. Soon 

-very soon— 
upon the iron 
pathway a great 
train, freighted 
with life, would 
dash around the 
curve to wreck 
and ruin! 

He thought 
very little about 
that. The fall, 
or his mood, had 
banished all but 
one fact—she was 
coming, and it 
was her wedding 
journey ! 

His brain 
seemed on fire, 
yet he shivered ; 
a sudden thought 

ame to him, a 
sudden tempta 
tion assailed him; 
or did some 
mocking _ fiend 
whisper in his 
ear : ‘‘ Revenge !” 

Why should 
she prosper, and 
find life sweet 
and pleasant, and 



























know the gladness 
of home, and take 
her place beside the 
blaze of a house- 
hold fire, when she 
had filled his heart 
with bitterness and 
desolated his life ? 
And as for the 
unscrupulous _ vil- 
lain who had won 
her, who had _ plot- 
ted with her against 
him, why should 
he have mercy upon 
him ? 

He need not do 
anything, only to 
wait and let them 
take the chance. It 
was all chance, of 
course ; or had God 
helped him to ven- 
geance ? 

At any rate, 
chance or Fate had 
taken the thing out 
of his hands. Those 
two, blindly glad 
of the success of 
all their plans, 
would dash down 
to their death, and 
he need not be 
maddened any 
more by dreaming 
of Genie as an- 
other’s. 

The storm grew 
more furious, and a 
chill rain began to 
fall as Eric turned 


away into the woods again. 
ing and moaning together like frightened things. 
He knew of a rude cabin that the fellows had built 
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falling trees, with 
broken branches 
and fragments 
whizzing by him 
like missiles flung 
from demon hands. 
He was trembling 
from head to foot 
when he _ reached 
the cabin at last, 
and crouched under 
its frail shelter. 

He could not 
reckon time; only 
the moments seem- 
ed to throb through 
and through like a 
slow pulse of pain. 

What was it that 
seemed to strike 
across the storm 
and all its whirl of 
sound—a_ child’s 
laugh ? Nay, some- 
thing fainter still— 
the memory of a 
child’s laugh. 

He saw, as in a 
dream, the figure of 
Genie as she sat in 
the bishop’s chair, 
with the dull red 
shawl about her 
and the child in 
her arms. It was 
like a breath of 
Spring flowers in 
the desolate Winter 

a touch of heart 
music amid the 
ghastly revel of the 
storm. A vision of 


All the trees seemed writh- | other mothers with children climbing upon their knees, 
| a soft babble of baby voices assailed him. 
He passed his hand across his eyes ; there was some 


where he could shelter from the storm. He made his way | thing wet upon it when he drew it away—not the falling 


with = difli- 
culty, sinking 
step after step 
in the black 
ooze. But a 
great light 
seemed to 
have kindled 
in his brain, 
and his pulses 
bounded as if 
with a new 
gladness. 

The thought 
of the swift 
and sudden 
destruction 
awaiting his 
enemies stim- 
ulated him 
like new wine. 

He made his 
Way over the 
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rain 

**God for 
give me!” he 
said. ‘‘I for- 
got that there 
were innocent 


children in 
the world !’ 
And he 


started to his 
feet with a 
shudder. He 
saw suddenly 
the blackness 
of his own 
guilt. A great 
horror of him 
self came 
upon him. 
He felt very 
cold and weak 
as he stagger- 
ed back upon 
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his way. The spirits of evil that had possessed him had 
gone out of him, but no good angel took him by the hand. 
He wondered what prayer would do. He longed for the 
faith that works miracles. 

‘Only a miracle can save them now,” he moaned, as 
he hurried breathlessly along. 

His strength would never hold out. He felt it ebbing 
slowly from him. Something seemed to clutch at his 
heart. His head swam. 

The track was just in sight a moment—not fairly in 
sight—for it was growing dark ; but the leafless trees 
seemed to follow him—to pinion him—to hold him back 
with skeleton arms. 

He had not prayed since he was a little child at his 
mother’s knee ; but now he gaspe:l : 

‘‘ Oh, God, save them and save me, even at the eleventh 
hour! Our times are in Thy hand !” 

His mother’s words! They came dimly to him as he 
dropped upon the sodden ground and life went from him. 
, ¥ * * * . 

“Wal, bless the child! if he’s asked onct, he’s asked 
forty leven ‘Where’s Christmas ?? and I don’t 
wonder, with his par a-layin’ there a mass 0’ bruises, and 
no signs of Santa Claus nowhere. It was a sort o’ crazy 
—~ Ihope you feel better, Mr. Bergman.” 

This to Eric, who opened his eyes somewhat wildly to 
behold Mrs. Mills’s motherly face and Flip’s golden head 
near him. A glorious fire was burning on the hearth. 
He was in his own room at Craig’s. Could it be a dream ? 
No, Flip was climbing on the bed, crying : 


times, 
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‘*Tt’s very nasty in this place. I want to go home.” 

Eri@looked about in a bewildered way. A sudden rush 
of memory came upon him, and he grew ghastly pale. 

‘‘How did I get here?” he murmured. ‘ Has any- 
thing happened ?” 

** Nothin’ to what might have happened,” said Mrs, 
Mills. ‘‘I never had sech a time in my born days. You 
see, Flip would come to spend Christmas with you, an’ I 
thought it would be a pleasant surprise. But, the land’s 
| sake, sich a day! Genie and her husband has gone on. 

When we got to Craig’s they had just brought you in— 
| ghastly as death, you was! You see, the fellers thought 
you staid too long, and they went out for you. You was 
a-lyin’ on the track, yer hands on a big tree that the wind 
had blown down. ‘The way they yanked you out of that 
and hauled away that air tree was a caution, and a good 
tussle they had, too. When I heard on it, you could a- 
knocked me down with a feather. An’ Genie fainted 
clean away at the very idee of bein’ mashed up on her 
weddin’ journey! As for John Moran, Xe isn’t ready for 
kingdom come—not by a good sight! He’s a deal too 
much sot on this life, as I tellhim. But it’s a mercy that 
we didn’t get wrecked.” 

Eric closed his eyes with a deadly faintness creeping 
over him. His child had been on that train—that train 
doomed in his heart to sudden destruction! Only God 
had saved him—had saved them all at the eleventh hour. 
An inarticulate thanksgiving rose to his lips, and soft and 
clear from the distant church came the sound of the 
| Christmas bells, like ‘‘ horns of Elf-land softly blowing.” 
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Amona the innumerable statues, images of the gods and 
of heroes, or symbolical figures, which the art of the 
sculptor, more or less expert, has fashioned of stone or 
metal, and which have ornamented the world from the 
most remote ages, a certain number are distinguished 
from the remainder, and attract particular attention, by 
their extraordinary size—giants in marble or bronze, the 
Colosses. 

The study of the history of these statues cannot fail to 
prove of the highest interest. Some exist only in the 
pages of the historian. Some are to be found in far dis- 
tant and inaccessible places. Some are in cities and 
museums, and it is proposed by this article to place them, 
as it were, in a gallery of their own, and under the critical 
eyes of the readers of the Porvtar Monraty. If all do not 
excite the same meed of admiration, they will at any rate 
evoke feelings of respect and astonishment at the energy 
and perseverance that overcame difficulties apparently 
insurmountable. Each in its own way is a chef 
deuvre. 

The legitimacy of colossal sculpture has been critically 
questioned. It has been argued that the representations 
of the human form divine, in extra-natural proportions, 
produced nothing but monstrosity, and that in order to 
strike the senses, recourse was had to size and weight. 
To those professing this opinion we can only refer to the 
sculptures of Phidias, the Minerva of the Parthenon, or 
the Olympian Jupiter, and to recall that the foremost of 
modern sculptors, Michael Angelo, has created the David 
and the Moses. No one can view the colossal granite 
sculptures at the entrances to palaces and temples and re- 
main unmoved. Reduce these gigantic figures to the or- 
dinary dimensions of the human body, and you despoil 


gO 


them of their terrible solemnity. What we must recog- 
nize is, that colossal statuary possesses particular con- 
ditions. 
order. 


It ought only to excite sensations of a certain 
It is in its 7d/e when it expresses power, majesty, 
It is out of 

its rdle when it proposes to charm us by the expression 
| of grace. It presumes to exercise us by the kind of effect 
produced by a great tree, a high mountain, the ocean, a 
storm, or an earthquake. The grandiose and sublime are 
its objects. The Greeks well understood the truth of 
this. They only gave colossal proportions to their gods, 
|}and among the gods to the most powerful and most 
to Jupiter, Juno, Minerva. They left to Venus 
the proportions of an ordinary woman. Were we to-day 
to select subjects for colossal statues, we would choose 


the qualities that inspire respect and fear. 


severe 


heroes, great warriors, men typifying physical power, in 
preference to statesmen, historians or poets. 

It is not my intention to pass in review all the Colosses 
which the history of sculpture has presented to us. The 
task would be too colossal for the exigencies of space. 
I can only select works recommended by their celebrity, 
distinguished for their artistic merit, or by the originality 
| of their character. I must only seck to imitate the ex- 
ample of the visitor, whose time is limited, to a vast 
museum, and who can only afford to stop at the principal 
works. 

Under the successors of Alexander, the taste for colossal 
statues ‘* boomed,’ and Colosses of enormous dimensions 
sprang up in numerous places which their presence 
has rendered historical. The most famous was that of 
Apollo at Rhodes, the work of a pupil of Lysippus— 
meriting to take rank amongst the seven wonders of 
the world, Pliny thus speaks of it: “This Colossus 






































was seventy cubits in height. Fifty-one years after erec- 
tion it was overturned by an earthquake. The open fis- 
sures or cracks in its enormous limbs are vast caverns ; 
within, one sees enormous stones, the weight of which, 
according to the artist’s idea, ought to have assured the 
statue’s stability. It cost twelve years of work and 300 
talents, realized by the sale of war machines that Demet- 
rius, tired of the length of the siege, had left before 
Rhodes.” The statue was about 132 feet high. It is 
alleged to have been placed with a foot on either of two 
piers at the entrance to the port, so that ships used to 
sail between its legs to enter or leave Rhodes. 

After having been overturned by an earthquake, as Pliny 
informs us, it lay for 900 years in its prostrate position, 
and it was only in 672 after Christ that it was destroyed 
by the Arabs, the bronze being exchanged with a Jew for 
900 goats. 

The dimensions of Egyptian monuments have ever 
astonished those who have seen them. Herodotus, who 
visited the Labyrinth founded by Amenehomé IIT. of the 
twelfth dynasty, declares that all the edifices constructed 
by the Greeks united together could not approach this in- 
comparable structure. 

The first colossal figure that the voyager encounters in 
traversing north Egypt is the great Sphinx, situated beside 
the Pyramids of Gizeh. It is the body of a lion, sur- 
mounted by a human head ; it crouches in a plain of 
sand, at about 600 metres from the second pyramid. It has 
the air of being the guardian of these antique monuments, 
and of defending them from the approach of the profane. 
The Sphinx is ninety feet long above the sand, but if the 
buttocks are to be taken into account, the measurement 
will be about 115 feet. The original height was seventy- 
four feet, the tep of the head being forty-two feet above 
the sand. The face, including the hair, is twenty-six 
feet high. To-day, however, the face of the Sphinx is 
sadly disfigured, the nose having disappeared. In the 
sixteenth century, Prosperus Alpinus, who beheld it intact, 
vaunted the beauty of the features and of the expression. 
The erudite Arab physician Abdallatif, who visited it four 
centuries before, speaks with no less eulogy. He praises 
above all the sweetness of the mouth, which smiled with 
exceeding grace. A vast quantity of treasure is supposed 
to exist beneath the Sphinx. It is assumed to date to 
1650 years B.c., and that it was chiseled by order of 
Thoutmosis IV., in the eighteenth dynasty, to honor the 
memory of his father, elevated after death to the gods. A 
stone table covered with hieroglyphics, discovered in the 
sand at the base of the statue would seem to confirm this 
interpretation. It shows Thoutmosis in adoration before 
the Sphinx. According to others, however, the Sphinx 
already existed in the time of Cheops, and that this chef 
deuvre of sculpture is anterior to the great pyramids 
which bear the name of this prince. 

On the occasion of my first visit to the Sphinx a French 
scientific party was engaged in taking photographs and 
measurements of her very serene highness. They had 
rope ladders and grapnels, and every description of port- 
able climbing apparatus. One little fellow, all mustache, 
succeeded in gaining a coigne of vantage in the parting of 
the Sphinx’s hair, and from that stony valley proceeded to 
harangue his companions, lugging in the famous Napo- 
leon’s : From the heights of yonder Pyramids forty cen- 
turies are contemplating you,” ete. This was admirably 
done, and the grimaces of the eloquent Gaul outvied in 
ugliness the once gracions-countenanced Sphinx. T may 
mention that a half-dead rat was found by this enterpris- 
ing Frenchman, lying on the top of the Sphinx’s head, the 
supposition being that it had been dropped from the 
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talons of a bird of prey. I shall never forget that sunset 
in the Desert, the awe-inspiring Pyramids throwing 
shadows that reminded me of my problems in Euclid ; the 
grim Sphinx, a riddle to all ages ; the backsheesh-loving 
Arabs, in the most picturesque habiliments and attitudes ; 
the patient camels and donkeys, the tawny sands, and the 
burnished coppery sunlight ! 

By an easy transitiom of thought we leave the redoubt- 
able Sphinx for the famous sound-giving statue of Memnon, 
which was overturned by an earthquake, but repaired 
during the reign of Septimius Severus. This Colossus 
has no longer a face ; the forehead, nose and mouth have 
disappeared. There is nothing left of the visage but the 
ears and a portion of the hair. The chest, arms and legs 
are broken and indented like an old, crumbling wall. On 
the thighs are the folds, indicating the stuff worn as rai- 
ment. In speaking of the Memnon, the second Colossus 
or Aménophis should be mentioned. The two enormous 
statues are to be found a short distance from Ramesseum, 
on the left bank of the Nile, and are each sixty feet in 
height. They are the sole remaining ‘‘ bits” of the Palace 
of Aménophis III. The statues are seated on red granite, 
each being as high as a four-story house. In the reign of 
Nero the music-speaking qualities of the Memnon came to 
light, and its fame was spread on all sides. 

Juvenal, Pliny, Tacitus and numerous other writers 
speak of the melodious sounds which the colossal Mem- 
non gave forth at the rising of the sun, and which were 
compared to the sound made by the breaking of the cord of 
sw lvre. There are seventy-two inscriptions on the pedestal 
and legs of the Memnon, dated and undated. The earliest 
dated is in Nero’s reign, a.p. 44, the latest 130 years subse- 
quently, in the reign of Septimius Severus. The most 
famous of these inscriptions is that of the Emperor Adrian, 
who in the year 130 went with his Empress Sabina to spend 
amonth in Upper Egypt. The names of Adrian and Sabina, 
half in Latin, half in Greek, are distinctly legible. The 
most elegant inscription, written by Asclépiodotus, a poet 
and Imperial secretary, runs : 


“Learn, O Thetis ! thou who residest in the sea, that. Memnon 
still breathes, and on being warmed by the maternat fire lifts a 
sonorous yoice at the foot of the mountains of Libya and ot Egypt, 
where tne Nile divides in twain Thebes of the beanttful gates, 
while thy Achilles, once so ceaseless in eompat, now rests mute in 
the Trojan flelds.” 


The renown of the speaking Colosses greatly increased 
under the Antonys. Devout pilgrims came to offer liba- 
tions and sacrifices, never for a moment doubting that the 
sounds which they heard was the voice of Memnon, the 
hero of Homer, the King of the East saluting his mother 
Aurora, each morning at the rising of the sun. 

Alas for the romance of mythology, the sounds thus 
caused have been accounted for in the most dreadfully 
prosaic way, and the mystery of the Memnon solved by 
the ‘‘ dead knowledge ” of science. Granites, and certain 
marbles composed of heterogeneous material, give fortiz 
sharp cracklings at the moment when the sun commences 
to strike them after the freshness of the night. These 
cracklings occasionally assume a musical sound, hence the 
matin song of the Memnon. 

Strabo, who visited the statue with /Zlius Gallus, the 
Governor of Egypt, says he heard the sound, but could 
‘not affirm whether it proceeded from the pedestal or the 
statue itself, or even from soma of those who stood near 
its base.” He does not mention the name of Memnon, 
and it was not till after his time, apparently, that the 
Romans began to suppose the statue to be that of the son 
of Tithonus. Another theory as to the sound is, that the 
stone in the lap of the statue when struck with a hammer: 
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rings with a metallic sound ; and as there is a square hole 
in the body just behind this, it is conjectured that the 
sound was produced by a person concealed therein. 

Since the statue has been repaired by Septimius Se- 
verus, and instead of being composed of one block, it now 
consists of six, the Memnon has made no sign, has not 
sung a note. ‘The statue is now as silent as the surround- 
ing solitude. 

Luxor, like Karnac, is an Arab village, which gives its 
name to the ruins in the midst of which it is established. 


These ruins are the remains of the grand palaces con- | 
structed, one by Ramesés the Great, the other by Amé- | 
The latter | 


nophis-Memnon of the eighteenth dynasty. 
is the more ancient ; the Palace of Ramesés-Sesostris is of 
later date. The entrance to the Palace of Ramesés is of 
incomparable grandeur. Against the entrance stand four 
colossal statues representing Ramesés the Great. ‘They 
are each sculptured of a single block of Syene granite of 
mingled red and black. They are seated upon cubical 
stones, one of them leaning against a little obelisk. They 
are forty-three feet in height. Although they are much 
disfigured and dilapidated, one recognizes the high head- 
dress in the form of a mitre, the collars that encircle their 
necks, the legends engraved upon their arms as well as 
the pattern of the robes, fastened by a belt around the 
waist. These four Colosses, sitting in majestic silence at 
the gates of the palace, must have produced a most im- 
posing effect. 

Within one of the ruined courts lie the remains of a 
gigantic statue of Ramesés the Great. In one block we 
have the head, chest and arms as far as the elbow; in 
another, the stomach and thighs. The left-hand has been 
found, and also one of the feet. The head has preserved 
its form ; the different shapes of the headdress are easily 
distinguishable, but the face is hopelessly mutilated. It 
is almost impossible to give the exact height of this 
Colossus. The ear is nearly four feet long. The distance 
from one ear to the other, across the face, is seven feet. 
The circumference of the arm above the elbow is sixteen 
feet. Although it was seated, this statue ought te have 
been, without its pedestal, which is still in its place, 
nearly sixty feet in height. It was sculptured of rose 
granite of a single stone weighing more than a million 
kilogrammes. 

This wondrous palace contained other Colosses, three of 
which have been discovered. One of them is twenty-two 
feet high, the head is rose granite, the body is black 
granite, although it is cut in one and the same bfock. 
These statues are habited in straight tunics descending to 
the feet. They hold in the right hand a sort of whip, en- 
sign of sovereignty and protection. They are all more or 
less mutilated. Their height is thirty feet. 

A little below the Pyramids of Gizeh, on the same bank 
of the Nile, is the site of Memphis, formerly on account 
of the magnificence of its monuments the rival of Thebes, 
while to-day its very ruins have disappeared. Ancient 
historians speak of this city with admiration. Herodotus 
states that her temple was full of works of extraordinary 
magnitude and cites, amongst others, two monolith 
statues representing Sésostris and his wife, standing before 
the Temple of Vulcan, thirty cubits in height. He also 
mentions a Colossus placed before the Temple of Amesis, 
which he saw at full length lying on its back, and measur- 
ing sixty-two feet in length. Diodorus of Sicily enu- 
merates several colossal statues of twenty and thirtyenbits. 
According to Abdallatif, the ruins of Memphis still ap- 
peared at the time of his visit, 600 years ago, ‘‘a gather- 
ing of wonders to dnumbfonnd theintellicence. As to the 
statues of the idols which one finds amongst the ruins,” 
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he says, ‘‘ whether one considers their number, or whether 
one has regard to their prodigious grandeur, they are ut- 
terly beyond the power of description, and it is impossible 
to give an idea of them ; but what is still more conducive 
to astonishment, is the exactitude of their forms and their 
closeness to nature. We have measured one, which, with- 
Out its pedestal, was more than thirty cubits, its width 
from side to side ten cubits, the back in proportion. This 
statue is of a single block of red granite. The beauty of 
the faces of these idols, and the justness of their propor- 
tions, confirm the greatness of the men who sculptured 
them, and the reliability of the stone called into life. I 
have seen two lions placed face to face, a little distance 
apart ; their aspect inspired terror. The sculptor knew, 
despite their colossal grandeur, and their immense dispro- 
portion to the size of nature, how to preserve their exact 
forms and their exact proportions.” 

Some years ago they exhumed at Memphis a magnifi- 
cent Colossus of Ramesés II., possibly that of which both 
Herodotus and Diodorus of Sicily have written. Thisstatuo 
was face downward, which preserved the face ; a portion of 
the head-dress, and parts of the legs were broken. The 
length of this Colossus was forty-five feet. The face, from 
the border of the hair to the chin, measured nearly five 
feet ; the nose, ons foot nine inches ; the ear, one foot four 
inches ; the arm was not less than twelve feet eight inches 
in length, while the hand measured two feet seven inches 
This Pharoah wore around his neck a collar of 
seven rings, the last of which was compesed of pearls. A 
rich breast-plate, surmounted by a row of sacred serpents, 
covered a portion of the chest. In a girdle, upon the 
buckle ef which were inscribed the names of the Kin,, 
was a dagger, decorated with serpents’ heads, jeweled. 
His wrists were encircled with bracelets, and in his left 
hand he held a papyrus-leaf. 

We know nothing of ancient Babylon. That of which 
Herodotus and Diodorus of Sicily have written is a city 
relatively modern, and which was restored and embel- 
lished in the sixth or seventh century before Christ. 
With the temple which inclosed a gigantic statue of 
Belus, we have to do, passing the wonders so unctuously 
described by the Greek historian. ‘‘ Before this enor- 
mous image,” he says, ‘‘is a golden table, also of enor 
mous proportions. The seats and steps are also of gold, 
confirming what the Chaldeans have said, that they used 
800 talents of this metal in constructing all.” He adds 
that he beheld a sacred statue of solid gold twelve cubits 
in height. ® 

Diodorus relates that on the summit of the Temple of 
Belus he found statues of Jupiter, Juno and Rhéa. Jupi- 
ter was represented upvight, and as if about to step for- 
ward. The Colossus was forty feet high, and weighed a 
thousand Babylonian talents. That of Rhéa, seated in a 
golden chariot, weighed as much. On her knees couched 
two lions, beside her two enormous silver serpents, each 
of which weighed thirty talents. The statue of Juno 
weighed 800 talents. She carried in her right hand a ser- 
pent by the head, in her left hand a sceptre garnished 
with precious stones. 

The bas-reliefs discovered at Nineveh give colossal 
winged bulls and gigantic men engaged in strangling 
lions, while fragments of Assyrian Colosses have been dug 
up in the sand-swallowed palaces of Nimroud. 

I shall now transport the reader to Ibsamboul, to the 
two magnificent temples, the pride and wonder of Nubia. 
These temples are gpeos or subterranean. The larger 
is to the god Phré, the sun. The temple is cut into 
the solid rock, the Nile at its gates. In front of the 
facade sit four Colosses, representing Ramesés the Great. 
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These statues are sixty-one feet high. They are seated 
on thrones, the hands laid on the thighs, the arms 
adorned with bracelets bearing the royal arms. The 
heads are surmounted by cylindrical head-dresses .called 
pschent, The faces have all the serene sweetness that one 
sees in the countenances of deified kings. Unfortunately 
the sand has been busy in vailing these wonderful statues, 
and to-day but one is entirely free from it. A second is 
buried up to the knees, the third up to the chest, and the 
fourth up to the chin. The visitor is seized with a sort 
of terror in coming face to face with these four grand 
figures in the midst of the gruesome silence, the Nile flow- 
ing sullenly past, and the great black rocks standing out 
in awful relief against the yellow sand. 

The Buddhists can boast a number of gigantic temples 
and colossal statues of their god. At Bangkok, on the left 
bank of the River Ménam, is a pagoda containing a colossal 
statue of Buddha, formed of masonry, measuring over 150 
feet in length, and gilded from head to foot. He is lying 
at full length, his head reclining on his right arm, the left 
extended along his side. One of the wondrous sights of* 
Bangkok is the pair of colossal statues, posted like sentinels 
at the door of the Hall of Audience in the King’s Palace. 
Both are of granite, their height being twenty-five feet. 
The Chinese artist who sculptured them, doubtless pro- 
posed to give them a terrible aspect by placing on their 
heads a conical cap, in causing them to make hideous grim- 
aces in bestowing two enormous, straight and unlobed ears, 
and in attiring them in a sort of war panoply. Their 
hands clasp and lean upon a staff decorated like a sceptre, 
and they are defended by two fantastic lions, equally as 
imposing as their masters. 

Angcor is remarkable for its Avenue of Giants, the para- 
pets of which consist of a line of giants to the number of 
fifty-four, seated and with enormous stone serpents on 
their knees and clasped in their arms. This strange 
balustrade terminates in seven or nine heads, chiseled on 
a gigantic fan at the entrance to the bridge. Those at 
the south-eastern entrance are severe and ferocious-look- 


ing; those at the west are grotesque, with enormous 
mouths. <A colossal giant with nine heads is also a 


remarkable piece of sculpture. 

In the temple of Mille Lames at Pekin there is a colos- 
sal statue of Buddha, made of wood and richly gilt. It is 
sixty-six feet high. It is seated on a kind of altar in the 
shape of a reversed cone. The visage of Buddha, regular 
and placid, has no defect save the great size of the ears. 
By the side of the statue are two others, very much 
smaller, completing the Buddhist trinity, while a number 
of inferior deities are scattered around. Befove these 
divinities is a large table laden with golden vases, with 
chandeliers, perfume-burners in bronzed gold, and per- 
fumes in jeweled cups. 

Colossal idols abound in Japan as well as in China. 
The most remarkable of these is that of Daiboudha, that 
is to say, the great Buddha, which is regarded as the 
masterpiece of the Japanese. ‘This statue is situated 
near Kamakoma, once a flourishing city, now a very 
small village. The chef d’euvre is not inclosed in a 
temple, but stands in the open air, under the vault of 
heaven, while the mass of verdure that surrounds it has 
created for it a sort of sanctuary. The Colossus is fifty 
feet in height, and fully sixty when taking into account 
the base that supports it. The head is thirty-two feet in 
circumference. It is perfectly conformable to the sacred 
image of the Hindoo reformer, as the Buddhist priests 
have represented it, and which ought to possess 116 dis- 
tinctive characteristics, 36 principal and 80 secondary. It 
is thus that the sages joined the hands, the fingers clon- 











gated, and thumb against thumb. His legs are crossed, 
the right foot being poised on the left knee. His fore- 
head is large and compact; his headdress consists of a 
number of short buckles. This colossus is in every way 
remarkable, and is in singularly good condition, taking 
into consideration the hard usage of centuries. 

Nothing is more extraordinary or more imposing than 
the Colosses of Ourwhai near Gwalior. On the face of a 
‘‘oigantic”? rock appear the monster statues in vast 
niches, every crevice being devoted to a statue, some 
large, others excessively small. The giants are sixty feet 
in height, and are represented both seated cross-legged 
and standing, the bodies being entirely naked. The 
limbs are mal-proportioned, the eyes absurdly large, the 
lobes of the ears hanging down till they touch the shoul- 
ders. The heads are surmounted by round caps com- 
posed of small buckles. Before each statue is an altar. 
One of the most important groups is that of Tirthankar 
Adinath, who passes as the founder of the Djaina religion. 
Near by is the statue of Parusaath, sixty feet in height. 
In the rock are several cut-out chambers, evidently for 
the use of the priests. On the southeast face of the same 
mountain are nine colossal statues of thirty feet, that of 
Adinath being thirty-five. 

At Bhagulpore, on the right bank of the Ganges, is an 
isolated rock known as Mount Mandar. A staircase cut 
in the rock leads up to a colossal head cut out of the 
rock, and enshrined in a sort of niche. This head is 
twenty-three feet in height. It reposes on a cushion of 
rock and is crowned with a diadem composed of a series 
of grotesque festoons. It is without date and defies the 
archeologist. 

The central portion of Hindostan abounds in sculptured 
rocks, and in gigantic statues. The rocks of Mababli- 
pouroom, ninety feet in height, present an entire surface 
of bas-reliefs ; two elephants being remarkable although 
colossal, for their fidelity to nature. 

In the wondrous Temple of Elephanta is the colossal 
bust of the god Siva, three-headed, and cut out of the 
rock three gigantic figures, one of the god, the remaining 
two of his wives, their forms, according to our accepted 
notions of the lines of beauty, being absolutely perfect. 
The details of their head ornaments ave still marvel- 
ously distinct. 

The insular savages of Polynesia have not been behind. 
hand in gigantic idols, and the Easter Island affords the 
best examples of savage colossaf work. When in 1774 
Captain Cook approached the Island of Easter, he was 
surprised to find a number of columns ranged along the 
shore, in groups of twos, threes, and sometimes fours. A 
closer examination proved these objects to be huge blocks 
of stone, sculptured in the rudest conceivable manner, 
the upper portion representing the human head and 
shoulders, the lower being unformed. Cook examined 
these strange statues in detail. 

**Upon the ill-designed head,” he says, “one could 
scarcely perceive the eyes, the nose and the mouth ; the 
ears, excessively long, are less badly executed than the 
remainder. The neck is little and short, while it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the shoulders and arms. On the top of 
the head is an enormous cylinder of stone, five feet in 
diameter, and as many in height. This head-ornament 
is of polished red stone, different from that in the statue. 
The head and cylinder on top amount to one half the 
entire figure.” 

Around these figures were found graves and human 
bones, denoting the sacred nature of the place. 

I propose to deal with the colosses of Europe in 
another number of the Porputar Monruty. 
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ONE DAY. 


WE can never forget that one day, heart’s dearest, 
The day that to us was the first of days— 
All the days and years of our lives before it 
Are faintly seen through a shadowy haze; 
Is it true that for years I lived without you ? 
it is hard to believe such a time could be; 
But a day dawned that gave me to you, heart’s dearest, 
And you to me. 


Could any eyes see it but ours, heart’s dearest, 
The glory that shone on the world that day? 

Was it only a gloory October morning, 
With cold winds blowing the leaves away ? 

The gusts that swept through the fading beech-wood 
Were gales from Eden to you and me; 

The leaves fell upon us like blessings, heart’s dearest, 

From every tree. 


Some fairy had been in the wood, heart’s dearest, 
And laid a spell on it, strange and sweet— 

They might have been roses that strewed our pathway, 
Those leaves that rustled beneath our feet. 

What did we care that the leaves were falling ? 
Little we recked that the sky was gray, 

For the sun had risen on our lives, heart’s dearest, 

To shine for aye. 


Spring is the time for the birds, heart’s dearest, 
For the cuckoo to call and the lark to sing ! 

Bammer for roses, and Autumn for harvest, 
And “There is a time for everything.” 

But for wooing and winning what does it matter, 
Fair Summer sunshine or Winter gray ? 

Love has all times for his own, heart’s dearest, 

And every day. 


Yet we would not go back to that day, heart’s dearest, 
For the loss would be more than the gain would be; 
The love in our hearts has grown stronger and deeper, 
Mine for you, darling, and yours for me. 
The light that illumined the wood that morning 
Shines ciearer now on our onward way; 
For life and death we are one, heart’s dearest, 
Sinee that glad day. 


THE GOVERNOR’S 
By Epwarp E. Hate. 
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HEY were in the old council chamber of 
D / the old State House in Boston. In those 
days men were more apt to call it the 
Town House. ' 

This was the old Town House, which 
was burned down in the horrid fire of 
1712. That fire was fourteen years after 
1 the time we write about. 

The old Town House stood where our 
dear Boston friends see their ‘‘Old State 
House ” every day when they go down to 
’ State Street to draw their dividends. 

It was in the Council Chamber of the 
lan old Town House—as I was saying when 
Xe you interrupted me—that, as the council 

broke up after a sufficiently stupid ses- 
sion, the day before Christmas, Master Danforth talked 
with Major Cooke, Captain Sargent talked with General 
Winthrop, but Judge Sewall stoed alone, while Colonel 
Hutchinson was talking with Lord Bellomont. 

Judge Sewall was not used tostanding alone, and he did 
not like to stand alone ; all the same he stood alone, and 
the rest langhed and talked together. 

Before the day was over, the secret came out why Judge 
Sewall stood alone. 





The governor was to give a dinner-party the next day, 
and while he had asked General Winthrop, and Master 
Sargent, and Colonel Hutchinson, and all the rest, to his 
Christmas dinner, he had not asked Judge Sewall. 

Judge Sewall was a little silent at his own dinner that 
day, and when in the afternoon half the council came in, 
pretending to talk about some matter of affairs, he knew 
very well that that was not what they came for. 

The thorn was well down in the bottom of the judge’s 
heart, and he knew Major Cooke would drag it out before 
he went away. 

Sure enough, as they threw on their cloaks in the ample 
hall of old Father Hull’s house, and as they tied scarfs 
round their ears against the biting cold, Major Cooke 
asked the judge if he would be at the governor’s dinner 
the next day. 

The major knew perfectly well that the judge was not 
asked, and everybody knew that he was not asked. The 
judge said, without telling a lie, that he knew nothing of 
the governor’s dinner. Nor did he; nor what the dinner 
was to be. But he knew that it was Christmas Day, and 
he knew what a Christmas dinner was likely to be, and he 
knew that they knew that he knew it. 
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Tre truth was that Governor Bellomont was as sorry 
not to ask Samuel Sewall as Samuel Sewall was not to be 
asked. But what could a man do ? 

Here had this town of Boston lived and thrived for 
sixty-nine years. And when Christmas Day had come 
round, men had hewed their wood and drawn their water. 
They had split their toughest knots, and broken their 
hardest ice into little blocks ; they had sent the boys to 
school and sent the girls to spin ; they had taken care 
| that the dinner should be a little more plain than common, 
| and if they heard any man whistling in the street on that 
| particular night they set the watch to see that he was not 
| ‘oing to a dance-house. On any other night he might 

have whistled as he pleased. 
| Only for the year or two when Andros the tyrant had 
| been there had there been any Christmas dinners at the 

geovernor’s. And when Andros the tyrant gave a Christ- 
| mas dinner, he knew very well whom to ask and whom 
not toask. And now Andros the tyrant had gone. 

And Lord Bellomont is not a tyrant in the least. To 
be sure on Sunday he goes to the King’s Chapel, because 
it is the King’s Chapel ; but he goes to Thursday lecture 

n Thursday, and the countess goes to Thursday lecture. 

Lord Bellomont was walking back from Thursday lec- 
ture one day with the gentlemen of his suite, and they 
passed the apothecary, lounging at his shop-door. 

**Oh, my dear doctor,” said the lord, ‘‘ you have lost a 
precious lecture this morning.” 

‘*T should have gone, my lord,” said the wretch, ‘‘ had 
been paid as well as your lordship for going.” 

For men will say that Lord Bellomont lives in Boston 
and not in New York, his other capital, because this 
colony pays him better than New York does. 

So Lord Bellomont is no whit of a tyrant. He isa 
loving and peaceful governor, who lets us have our own 
way if we pay him two thousand pounds a year for it, and 
among other things goes to Thursday lecture. Such a 
governor is no tyrant, and he will not ruin us even if he 
do have roast beef and roast turkey to eat on the 25th of 
December. 
| And Lord Bellomont and the countess will have roast 

beef and roast turkey, and they will have oyster-pies, too, 
and roast partridges, and they will have squash-pies, and 
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eranberry-pies, and miticed-pies spelled with the letter 7. 
Marlborough-pies have not yet come in. 

And they will have a great plum-pudding, boiled in a 
bag, and when it is brought upon the table, Lord Bello- 
mont’s lackey will pour a glass of brandy over it, and, 
just as he stands at the door, the cook will set fire to the 
brandy, and he will bring it in, all blazing, to the table. 

And every gentleman of the council and every magis- 
trate in the town wiil be at the dinner, excepting Samuel 
Sewall. 

Now, Samuel Sewall, the judge, has been as courtly to 
Lord Bellomont as any man of them all. Did not he take 
the countess to the top of Cotton Hill the other day. It 
is all dug down now, Emma, and you cannot go there. I 
had a good crying-fit the last time I went there when I 
saw the horses, and the carts, and the men who dug it 
down. 

But that was the year I was twelve years old. If you 
want to see the view which Judge Sewall showed the 
countess, go to 15 Pemberton Square, and ask Mr. Ladd 
to give you the key to the attic-stairs, and put your head 
out of the open scuttle-way, and look around and you will 
see, 


Judge Sewall showed the countess the view, and then | 


he brought her down through the gateway of the garden— 
which opened about opposite where the Museum is now— 
and when she said she had been charmed with the view, 
he said he was glad, and might he not call the gate Bello- 
mont Gate afterward ? And she tapped him with her fan, 
and said : 

‘“Why, you are quite a courtier, judge.” 

And then he asked her into the house, and Betty Sewall 
brought her a glass of better Madeira than she had ever 
drank in her life, on a bigger silver waiter than there was 
on the Bellomont sideboard. And she said pretty things 
to Mistress Sewall, and Mistress Sewall said pretty things 
to her. And this was so a few weeks ago, and yet the 
governor has not asked the judge to his dinner. 

The truth is, the governor is too well-bred to ask the 
judge to dinner. The judge is the last of the old Puri- 
tans; he would whip any of his smallest children who 
cracked a walnut or atearaisin because Christmas Day had 
come. And if any of the larger children went to the 
King’s Chapel on Christmas Day to see the evergreens, or 
to hear the singing, why, the judge would put them on 
bread-and-water for a week. 

Lord Bellomont is a good-natured man ; he does not 
want, to hurt anybody’s feelings, and so he does not ask 
the judge to dinner. 

And, on the other hand, the judge would have died 
before he went to dinner, only—and this is human nature, 
dear George and dear Harry—only he would have liked to 
say “No.” It was not becoming that Major Cooke should 
ask him if he were going, and he have to confess that he 
had not been asked! What will people say? What will 
the church-members, even, say ? What will the freemen 
say? And what will this rough-seruff of those who are 
not ‘‘ freemen ” say ? 

Christmas comes on Sunday this year, and the other 
gentlemen, as soon as mecting is over, will wear their gay 
red cloaks and will loiter outside the governor’s house, so 
that people can see them. The major and the colonel will 
clatter in from the country on horseback—the major with 
his black boy, the colonel with that old Indian whom he 
lias made a lackey of, to take care of their horses. Then 
the boys in the street will know that they go to the 
governor’s dinner. Then the boys will wait to see Judge 
Sewall’s carriage ; it is the only carriage in town. They 
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going. By eight o’clock Monday morning, and in every 
barber’s shop in the town, the news will be told that 
Governor Bellomont did not ask Judge Sewall to dinner. 


Cuaprer III. 

For us, who read this story, more things depended on 
that gap in the table than the mortification, great or small, 
of the rejected guest. 

The countess knew that this was a state occasion as 
well as the judge. The countess was a woman, and she 
therefore knew some things which the Earl of Bellomont 
did not; for he was only a man. The countess had 
therefore advised, and advised pretty earnestly, that the 
judge and his wife should be invited ; the countess 
thought they would come, in truth. Whether they came 
or not, they remembered the glass of Madeira, and she did 
not want them to be mortified. 

But the earl had been stanch, and he said, ‘‘ No.” He 
represented His Majesty, and he was not going to be re- 
buffed by any man, though he was a good-natured earl. 
All the same, the countess kept open two seats, till the 
very last. 

**T tell you,” said she, “‘ that you can do it by accident, 
as it were ; you can do it without any fuss. You can half- 
invite him, and take the rest for granted ; or I shall meet 
her, and I will ask her, and then she will make him 
come.”’ 

And the earl had let it stand in this mixed-up way till 
the very last. This was because he was a man. But 
Christmas morning came, and there had been no chance, 
and no invitation had been given. Twenty-four plates, all 
marked with the Bellomont crest, had been set on the 
table the night before, and Lady Bellomont had only 
twenty guests certain, besides her husband and herself. 
Who should fill the two vacancies ? 

Thus it happened that when the governor and his party 
went to church that morning, the countess had to come to 
the attack again. 

‘*My dear,” she said, ‘“‘ nothing has been heard from 
the judge, has there ?” 

‘* Of course not,” was the reply. 

‘‘Then,” said the jolly countess, ‘‘never speak to me 
again, unless you bring some gentleman home with you. 
I will make Martha put on her silk dress, and she shall 
fill one seat, if you will only make svre to fill another; 
but I will not have an empty seatat my table on Christmas 
Day.” 

Whether the governor would have remembered or not, 
Tam sure I do not know. But so it happened that when 
the parson had well advanced in ‘Dearly beloved 
brethren,” there was a little clatter at the,door of the 
little chapel, and steps were heard up the little aisle. A 
handsome young man, whose ruffle and boots showed 
plainly to every girl in church that the ruffle was not cut 
by a Boston snip, nor the boots made by a Boston cob- 
bler, was led up the aisle by John Beadle. He was made 
to sit in the form, almost empty, which was opposite the 
covernor’s, and just in front of the reading-desk. The 
Countess of Bellomont did not look round till they came 
to the Creed ; but after she had looked round she looked 
round again ; and, by-and-by, under pretense of handing 
to the governor the right psalm in the Psalter, she took 
occasion to say : 

‘The young gentleman in the form opposite will do ; 
bring him home to dinner.” 

And, at last, the Christmas sermon of the parson was 


done. It was according to the true Episcopal standard of 


know that he will be going, of course, and he will not be | those days—twenty minutes in length, and of no depth at 
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all, nor breadth either. The well-bred and courtly wor- 
shipers, perhaps a hundred in number, stood and waited 
first for Dr. Miles, the minister, and then for the governor, 
to pass. 

Lord Bellomont himself bowed courteously to the young 
stranger, who was thus preordained to be the twenty- 
fourth person at his table. 

The stranger was standing in the form of Master Tur- 
frey. The governor loitered a little in the porch, shaking 
hands with the more distinguished of the worshipers, and 
courteously wishing them a Merry Christmas. As Master 
Turfrey approached him among the last, the governor even 
stepped forward cordially ; and, as he put out his hand to 
that gentleman, he bowed again to the handsome young 
stranger. 
Master Tur- 
frey, well 
pleased, 
named him 
to the gover- 


nor. 

“Let me 
present to 
your excel- 
lency,” he 
said, ‘‘Master 


Grove Hirst, 
one of your 
townsmen, 
who has just 
returned 
from Lon- 
don. He 
came in in 
Shepherd, 
this morn- 
ing.” 

This meant 
that Master 
Hirst was a 
passenger in 
a ship of 
which John 
Shepherd 
was the mas- 
ter. The 
governor 
saluted the 
young man 
courteously, 
detained him 
for a minute 
or two in 
c onversation 
on his voyage and the news he brought from England, 
and thus he was able to extend to him the invitation 
which the countess had suggested—that he should join 
them at the Christmas dinner. 


} Ma 
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“You shall have as good a bit of beef as you would have | 


had in England, Mr. Hirst ; and I think, Dr. Miles, that 
the turkey will be better. Our American turkeys are 
better than those of England, generally. 

The young man, all amazed at the ease with which 
honors were distributed in the new order of things, was 
no such fool as to hesitate. He gladly took the goods the 
gods had provided. 

The governor’s procession went on, and Master Hirst, 
who had gained audacity in his foreign travels, said, with 
alacrity : 


GOVERNOR'S 








‘* SUMMONING ALL HER STRENGTH, SHE DISLODGED SEVERAL MASSIVE 
STONES, THAT SWEPT SOLDIER AND LADDER DOWN.” 





DINNER. 


“‘T think this is Judge Sewall and Madam Sewall, is it 
not ?” 

The young gentleman had never seen either of them in 
his life. 


Cuaprer IV. 

THE governor and the parson, and the countess and 
young Master Grove Hirst, walked down School Street to- 
gether, for even if the governor’s carriage had arrived- 
and I do not think it had—he would not have used it for 
so short a journey. 

The governor and the parson walked in front, and 
Master Grove Hirst and the countess walked behind, and 
behind them walked Mistress Martha Coote, and I don’t 
know how 
many others 
of the gover- 
nor’s suite. 

So it made 
in all quite a 
little proces- 
sion. Andas 
the powers 
ordered 
which had 
any hand in 
the manage- 
ment of this 
story, Just as 
they passed 
Master Chee- 
N i ver’s house— 
i) Wh = e Menter 

1eever who 
\y kept the 

‘i school in 
those days- 
they came 
full on Judge 
Sewall and 
Mistress Se- 
wall, and 
Betty Sewall 
and Joe Se- 
wall, and all 
the little 
Sewalls, who 
were walking 
up School 
Street from 
the old 
South Meet- 
ing-house to- 
ward Cotton 
Hill. So all the Bellomont party had to lift their hats 
and drop their courtesies to all the Sewall party, and all 
the Sewall party had to do the like to the Bellomont 


SEE PAGE 106, 


| party. 


And this had to be done, even more carefully than 
another day, because the governor had not asked Judge 
Sewall to dinner, and every one except Master Grove 
Hirst knew that he had not asked him. 

Master Grove Hirst was quite at ease, because he did 
not know. He was quite at ease, until, as he lifted his 
hat for ceremony, he saw the pretty face of Mistress Betty 
Sewall. Here Master Grove Hirst bowed profoundly as 
he recognized the girl. Andshe—ah, me !—she was pret- 
tier than ever, as she blushed to her eyes in the sudden 
recognition. 
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Captain Tuthill was walking by her side. He was rather | ory fire. 


dull, but I don’t think even he was so dull but that he 
observed the special politeness with which Master Grove 
Hirst bowed to the young lady. 

You see, it was more than a year since Grove Hirst had 
seen Betty Sewall, or as much as heard her name. It was 
a year ago last July that Betty Sewall was on a visit with 
her cousins at Salem. And one afternoon, on a frolic, 
they had all gone over in a boat to Marble Neck, And 
there had been a clambake on the shore. And who should 
appear at the clambake, among other young men and 
maidens, but Master Grove Hirst? And Master Grove 
Hirst and Miss Betty Sewall—well, they had spent most 
of the afternoon together at the clambake. 

I don’t know what he said to her, andI don’t know 
what she said to him. I dare say most of it was nonsense. 
Indeed, I never heard a word of it. But Iam sure that 
this Christmas, when Miss Betty Sewall met Master Grove 
Hirst, she remembered a good deal of it, and I know that 
he remembered every syllable, and could have written it 
all down if it were necessary. 

But the very day after the clambake, Master Grove Hirst 
had gone out in a brig laden with barrel-staves to Lisbon. 
And from Lisbon he had gone to Leghorn, and from Leg- 
horn he had gone back to Marseilles, and from Marseilles 
he had gone to Lisbon again, and then he had found 
another brig of his father’s, and from Lisbon this time he 
had gone to Bristol, and from Bristol he had gone to 
London, and from London he had gone back to Mar- 
seilles ; then from Marseilles he had gone back to London 
again, and so it was that for the year and a half he had 
never heard a word of pretty Mistress Betty Sewall. 

Still Master Grove Hirst had remembered Mistress Betty 
Sewall all the same, and I am afraid that Betty Sewall had 
remembered him, although she had heard no word of him 
in these seventeen months. 

And this was the reason why Master Grove Hirst bowed 
so profoundly when he met the young lady. As I have 
said, Captain Tuthill was not pleased that Mr. Hirst 
bowed so profoundly, but the captain could not help 
himself, and he was fain to make no remark on the occa- 
sion. 

When the Sewall party arrived at old Father Hall’s 
house, about where you stop to-day if you want to buy a 
plaster from Mr. Metcalf, Captain Tuthill had to bid 
Letty Sewall good-day. Had it been any other day but 
Christmas, Judge Sewall would have asked that gentle- 
man in to dinner. For he was hospitable, and he knew 
that Captain Tuthill had a good estate. It would have 
been very queer had he not guessed also how much Cap- 
tain Tuthill liked Betty Sewell. But it was Christmas 
Day, and by the same token that Lord Bellomont could 
not ask Judge Sewall, Judge Sewall could not ask Cap- 
tain Tuthill to dine. 

So the captain went wofully away. 





CHAPTER V. 


Anp so it was that the Reverend Dr. Miles and Mr. 
Grove Hirst were the first guests to arrive at the gover- 
nor’s dinner. 

But it was not long before generals, and colonels, and 
judges, and their wives began to appear. They were all 
alittle frightened, perhaps ; for they knew, every mother’s 
son of them, and every father’s daughter of them, that 
their fathers and mothers would have died before they 
would have bowed down to such idolatry. But they had 
quieted their conscience in some way, and here they were 
‘she men rubbed their hands in front of the cheerful hick- 





The women gathered in little knots, scrutinized 
each other’s dress, and said little. 

‘We should treat these gentlemen well, dame,” wiiis- 
pered the governor, as Wait Winthrop and Mr. Addington 
came in. ‘‘ They give us our bread.” 

‘“* Never fear with the gentlemen,” said the jolly count- 
ess ; “‘ only you take care of the ladies.” 

And, to tell the truth, the earl’s share was harder than 
the countess’s. But he did his best, and before long he 
had the pleasure of seeing all the twenty-four chairs filled. 
Master Grove Hirst, as the last comer, and of the lowest 
rank, sat half way down the table. He had taken into 
dinner Miss Martha Coote, a cousin of the governor’s— 
the same lady who would have been overseeing the cook 
in the kitchen had Madam Sewall and her husband come 
to the dinner. 

The talk went on as briskly as it might. But where 
there is a little awkwardness at the bottom, even a cordial 
earl and a jolly countess find that things drag a little. 
They had pounded away on the last news from Captain 
Kidd—on the messenger who came from the Penobscots 
on Thanksgiving Day, on the reason why wheat had been 
blasted, or the misfortune to the oysters in the Plymouth 
colony. The governor had kept the Madeira going pretty 
freely, and the dame had pressed everybody to eat turkey 
from the thirty-five-pounder before her, till they could 
eat no more. 

At last, in despair, the earl spoke down the table, where 
Mr. Grove Hirst had been keeping up small-talk with 
Miss Martha Coote. 

‘*Did you see the Czar, Mr. Hirst, in London ?” 

“*T had very good luck, my lord. He came on board 
Captain Shepherd, with a party of Muscovites, They 
wanted to see.some of our New England ways.” 

‘Ah, ha! Indeed! So you could teach the wild bear 
a thing or two.” 

‘Did he hug very hard ?” said the countess, from her 
end of the table. 

**Not so hard but that I am here, my lady. To say 
the truth, they all liked the good Jamaica our captain 
gave them ; and when he treated with some figs we had 
on board, they ate them as Mashpee Indians would have 
done. Their tooth is as sweet as any savage’s.” 

“‘T like a good fig myself,” said the earl, ‘‘and I hope 
your good friend Shepherd has not given them all to the 
Czar.” 

At this there was a little laugh, and Mr. Hirst hastened 
to say, that he was sure Captaip Shepherd would give tho 
earl a chance to see what cargo he had brought with him. 
And so a safe subject was well introduced, and what with 
Peter the Great, and the fire at Whitehall, and Lord 
Portland’s mission to France, the dinner went forward 
bravely, till the plum-pudding and the burning brandy 
came. 

And before the dinner was over Mr. Grove Hirst was in 
prime favor with the earl and the countess, and every 
counselor and every magistrate knew it. Pretty well for 
a young man of twenty-three years old, who had followed 
the sea for half his life and had never dined with a 
governor before. But such are the chances on which 
turn the fate of kings and of nations. What would have 
happened to Mr. Grove Hirst if Judge Sewall had been 
asked to dinner, I am sure I do not know! 


Cuapter VI, 


Berry Sewau1 had made very short answers to Captain 
Zachariah Tuthill as they walked up the hill together, 
and I am by no means sure that she knew what she said 
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to him. I think she would have kaown if she had not 
met Grove Hirst. But, to tell the truth, the moment she 
saw him her mind ran back to the Marblehead rocks and 
to that pleasant Summer afternoon. 

It was only a day or two after, that Betty Sewall’s 
father went round to see Mr. Mico. He pretended he 
went to inquire about some lumber which Mr. Mico 
wanted to sell. But he did go to inquire about Captain 
Zachariah Tuthill. 

Mr. Mico said that he never heard any ill of him. He 
said he was in good business, and like to be in better. He 
said his estate was six or seven hundred pounds. He said, 
if he had a sister whose father was going to settle a 
thousand pounds on her, he would be glad to have Cap- 
tain Tuthill ask for her. This was all Judge Sewall got 
from Mr. Mico, and this the judge told his wife, and this 
Madam Sewall told Mistress Betty. But I appeal to any 
young lady who read Frank Lesiie’s Popunar Monraty, 
to know whether she thinks this amounted to a great deal. 
If Captain Tuthill had been tender and entertaining, and 
unaffected ; in short, if he had been “nice,” this would 
all have been very well. But as it was, to know that old 
Mr. Mico had never heard any ill of him was certainly 
very little. 

‘“ Why,” said Miss Betty, pertly, but truly, ‘“‘I do not 
suppose Mr. Mico ever heard any ill of old Rocket.” 

Now old Rocket was the Indian who cleaned the judge’s 
boots, and split the wood for the judge’s fire. 

But it made no difference what Mistress Betty said. 
Thursday night came round, ten days after Christmas, 
and, after the candles were lighted, Betty found herself 
sitting alone. Her father and mother had gone over to 
Mr. Willard’s, to see about Mrs. Moody’s funeral. So 
the judge said ; but Betty knew it was so they might be 
out of the way. None of the boys or girls were at home, 
and Betty knew that they had been sent off. She was 
** mad as fire,” as she told Eunice Scott afterward ; but 
the poor girl could not help herself, or thought so. So 
at seven o’clock came the knock at the front door, and 
then that grinning Dinah showed in Captain Zachariah 
Tuthill. He was got up in his best sailor finery. A gold 
chain from the Congo coast hung at his fob. A great tur- 
quoise blazed on his finger, and his ruffles, said Betty, 
when she told Eunice the next day, looked as if they had 
been starched by the Queen of Ashantee. 

Captain Tuthill urged his suit a good deal as he might 
have urged the men in the tops to take in the top-sail in 
a gale. At least, so Betty pretended, when she saw 
Eunice. I am afraid Betty exaggerated. But on the 
other hand I am afraid he was alittle peremptory. As 
for Betty, she was at first silent, then she screwed herself 
up to the point. She succeeded in keeping her temper, 
and she succeeded also in saying, ‘‘ No.” 

Then the captain was more peremptory. 

Betty was still civil, but she was as firm as the rocks 
below Mr. Eliot’s meeting-house. 

Then Captain Tuthill was indignant, and talked about 
what her father had said, and what Mr. Mico had said, 
and what he had expected. Then Betty’s wrath waxed 
hot. She told him that he didn’t know how to speak to 
agentlewoman. She stood up and opened the door and 
asked him to yo. 

And when the captain blundered out an apology and 
talked about his love for her, the girl’s rage upset her 
completely. She told him that if he staid in that room 
& moment longer she would call old Rocket, and old 
Rocket should put him out of the door. 

This was outrageous in Miss Betty, but, as has been 
said, she had been put in an outrageous mood. Captain 











Tuthill went out of the door without Rocket’s assistance. 
Then Betty Sewall ran up crying to her room and flung 
herself on her bed. 





Cuapter VII. 

Meanwaite, Master Grove Hirst had been following 
his hand, as the ungodly say. But no such wanton ex- 
pressions were spoken or heard in circles where Betty 
Sewall moved. 

On Monday morning, a package of the choicest figs 
had gone to Lady Bellomont, with Mr. Grove Hirst’s re- 
spectful duty. The same afternoon, a box of a dozen 
bottles of Alicant went to Lord Bellomont, to his private 
room at the Town House, with Mr. Grove Hirst’s hum] ls 
respects to his excellency. 

Within a day or two, Mr. Grove Hirst had been sent 
for to see his excellency. His excellency had given tlie 
young man a very courteous reception ; had talked with 
him about English politics ; had asked about his next 
voyage, and in every way had shown that he would be 
his friend. Nay, he had asked him to call and see the 
countess, and this the young man was fain todo. And 
this time the bright young courtier asked if he might 
have the privilege of presenting to Mistress Martha Coote 
a little box of feathers which he had brought from Nantes 
with him. He was told that they were quite the mode at 
the French court. 

Really, Master Hirst, for a youngster who went to 
Nantes to barter salt codfish for olives, you are coming on 
very well ! 

And Judge Sewall saw Mr. Grove Hirst once and again 
at the Council Chamber. But the audacious youngster 
could contrive no way in which to be presented to Judgo 
Sewall. The wound in the judge’s heart was too sore. 
All the town knew who took his place ut the governor's 
Christmas party. 

In the judge’s eyes Mr. Grove Hirst was, to all men, 
the visible symbol of his disgrace. Whatever other man 
the judge would speak to in the little town, he would not 
speak to Mr. Grove Hirst. And, as you know, the poor 
judge has many things just now to make him testy. Here 
is Mr. Mico enraged with the treatment of his friend. 
Here is Captain Tuthill coming in, three times a day, to 
know when he may see Mistress Betty again. And Betty's 
eyes are red, and her cheeks are pale, every time the 
judge sees her. Every way the poor judge is very un- 
happy. But, all the same, he blunders on, for he is only 
a man, though he be a magistrdte ; and he tells Captain 
Tuthill to try again. He tells him that ‘‘ faint heart never 
won fair lady.” And Captain Tuthill sends round to 
Madam Sewall, with his respectful duty, 2 Panama basket 
with two ostrich eggs in it, and some cowries and other 
shells. And Betty Sewall laughs like a Wild creature, 
and says this is what the King of Ashantee—for so she 
chooses to dub Captain Tuthill—has sent for purchase 
money. Mark you, I do not know that Captain Tuthiil 
was in the slave-trade. I only know that Betty Sewail 
said he was. 

Poor Betty Sewall! I can almost forgive her if she 
were a little enraged. The week before Christmas she 
did not speak to Captain Tuthill as if he were the King 
of Ashantee. When Eunice Scott, and Miriam Adding- 
ton, and Esther Aspinwall, and the other girls, talked of 
Captain Tuthill, whom they had met at 2 husking-party st 
the Williemses’, in Roxbury, nobody had called him the 
King of Ashantee. And even on the morning of Christ- 
mas Day, when he called at the judge’s house, and walked 
down to meeting with Madam Sewall, nobody called “sim 
the King of Ashantee. And, when meeting was over, and 
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her father and mother went first, nobody called him the 
King of Ashantee. It had only been since she met Grove 
Hirst that day that she had called him the King of Ashan- 
tee. 

‘‘And what was Grove Hirst to her?” the poor girl 
kept saying. ‘‘ Why should she be thinking of Grove Hirst 
morning, noon, and night, and between whiles? Grove 
Hirst showed no signs of thinking of her! Here it was a 
fortnight or more since Christmas. All the other girls 
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Cuapter VIII. 


Anp Madam Sewall had to tell Betty that the captain 
was to call again. Betty was very wild; she would only 
say that she expected him—that after he had paid the 
ostrich eggs he was entitled to his wife. Poor Dame 
Sewall tried to laugh at this. She would have soothed 
Betty if she could, but Betty would not be soothed. 
Her mother told her to be ready in the evening to see 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE.— SEE PAGE 107. 


had seen Grove Hirst, and she had not seen him.” 


Poor | him. 


It was a very quiet table at tea-time, you may be 


Betty did not remember that she would not go to Madam | sure ; and in the evening, at last, he came. 


Sargent’s quilting, and that it was after the quilting that 
the other girls saw him. Poor Betty did not know that 
Grove Hirst was at meeting on New Year’s Day, and 
waited at the wrong door, in hope of at least bowing to 
her again. 
meeting in the afternoon. 
but that people wanted her to marry the King of Ashan- 
tee, and that she hated him! 





| 


But where was Betty ? She was here just now. There 
is the stocking she was mending, and her ball of yarn. 
The captain looked round meekly ; Madam Sewall was 
courtesy itself, and so was the judge. At a nod from 


Poor Betty forgot that she would not go to | their mother, the children took their books into the 
Poor Betty forgot everything | kitchen. 


Talk dragged a little, and at last the judge 
said : 
** Will you call Betty, my dear ?” 
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So Madam Sewall 
went to call Betty, 
and at last she 
called very loud ; 
but no Betty came. 
And Madam Sewall 
sent the boys to 
Mr. Cotton’s, and 
even as far as Cap- 
tain Southack’s and 
the Endicotts’. 
The boys were to 
say that their sister 
must come back for 
a@ very particular 
reason. The girl’s 
hood and her hat 
were in her room. 
Madam Sewall 
came back with an 
anxious look, and 
said Betty would 
soon be there. 

And Judge Se- 
wall and the captain droned on and on about cowries 
and Congo and the middle passage. And Betty did not 
come at all. The captain staid an hour, and went away in 
a rage. 

Then Madam Sewall told her husband, and then he was 
well frightened. He put on his cloak and went out ; he 
even demeaned himself to ask the watch if they had seen 
her. Poorman! He went down to the dock and looked 
weakly over. There was a sort of joy to him to see the 
ice, which he had forgotten. But how many coves there 
were, where a wild girl might run down upon the ice, and 
who should say how far she would go then, or what might 
happen ? 

Poor Judge Sewall! He came home sadder than ever ; 
and as he passed the governor’s house there was music 
and dancing. Could they dance so and his poor Betty 
stark and. cold in the bay yonder ? 

‘*No, Hannah, I have not found her !” 

‘* And she is not here !’’ sobbed his poor wife. 

So they sat an hour, or sat and stood; or they walked 
the room, looked out at the door, and sat again. 
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It was not till the clock pointed to eleven that quietly 
the door opened and Betty came in. 

‘* My dear child, where have you been ?” 

‘Where should I be ? my dear mother. 
sitting in the coach in the coach-house !” 

Was the girl stark mad ? 

No, I think she was not stark mad; but I think she 
would have been had she not gone into the coach-house. 
Sometimes our good angels take better care of us than we 
take of ourselves. 

When the horid knocker sounded, when the judge went 
into the hall to meet his guest, when her mother passed 
round and snuffed the candles, Betty had stepped out at 
the side-door, run through the back entry, and, wholly 
without being noticed by Dinah or by old Rocket, ~un 
across the plank path to the coach-house, where stood the 

udge’s carriage. The carriage was crowded on one side, 
that the sleigh and the ‘‘booby-hut,” as the Boston of 
that day called a coach on runners, might be ready. 

The girl caught up a bear-skin and wrapped it round 
her, and sank into the corner of the carriage, sobbing. 

For two minutes 

R there was dead si- 

lence. Then, tap— 

tap—tap at the 

door. Betty did 

not breathe. Tap— 
tap—tap. 

Still she made no 
answer. They had 
driven her to the 
wall, and now they 
might send for the 
watch or the sheriff. 


I have been 


But she would 
not surrender. 
Tap — tap — tap, 


and then the doo: 
is flung open. 

A man comes in. 
Betty does not 
move. He crosses 
the light of the 
open doorway. She 
does not breathe. 
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“Mistress Betty, Mistress Betty. Can I not serve you | where she was, as the young man skillfully used up the 
in any way ?” | time in inquiries about their Salem friends and in other 
No answer. | commonplaces. And when she was at last at ease, and did 
“I beg your pardon for breaking in on your privacy. | forget herself so that she could speak like the gentle- 
sut if you knew how I had sought to see you. Indeed, | woman that she was, he cherished every word, so simply, 
Mistress Sewall—I was—I was watching your window | but so grandly! And he answered what she said about 
from the hilltop. I saw you cross the court—and—and I | his travels so modestly! And then what he said—it was 
made so bold as to come in.” | just what a gentleman should say. It was what a gentle- 
The girl did not speak then. But she sobbed. And | man should have seen—it was told as a gentleman should 
the young man knew where she was, and came where he | tell it. 
could speak in low tones. Ah, me! how the time flew by! It is absurd to say 
She sank back in the great carriage, sobbing. The | they forgot where they were, but the truth was they often 
young man did not know what to do, and he did the | did forget it. Please to remember that he had been wait- 
right thing without knowing it. This was because he | ing for this hour for a year and six months or more. They 
acted on the impulses of a gentleman. Grove Hirst turned | both started when the hall-clock struck eleven. 





to the open sleigh beside him and took out a heavy wolf- | Tt must be ten o’clock,” said poor Betty. “He must 
skin. He wrapped it around the lady, as if he were | be gone now. I will go in.” 
making her ready for a sleigh-ride. He asked her if her Grove Hirst led her to the door of the house. 


head rested easily, as simply as if it were a matter of 
course that she should be sitting there. said he. 

‘*Oh! dear, yes,” stammered the poor girl. And then ‘“* That will be for my father to say,” said Betty, as proud 
she rested, and after a moment, ‘t‘ Now please leave me, | as ever 
leave me alone.” 

“T will leave you, if you say so,” said the young man, 
respectfully, ‘‘ but I cannot leave you till I tell you why Cartars Turnm. came the next day, and spoke with 
Iecame. It is not only since Christmas Day, it is since | Miss Betty in her father’s presence ; but nothing came of 
that day at the beach, that I have thought of you, and | it. The next day he came again ; but there was company, 
hoped for you, and prayed for you, every hour of my | and the judge sent him away and bade him come again. I 
life, Mistress Betty. Every day since I landed here I | am sure I do not know how often he would have come, 
have wanted to say as much to you, but your father is | but that one day, after the council, the Earl of Bellomont, 
displeased with me, I know not why. I sent a basket of | with great cordiality, asked Judge Sewall if he could stay 
fruit to you, and he sent it back again. I made bold to | a moment for a private conference. He then told the 
send a letter, and the Indian brought it to my lodgings | judge that he wanted his confidential advice in regard to 
again within an hour. If this is at your order, I will re- | that knotty matter about the title to Martha’s Vineyard. 
ceive your judgment like a man. But Iam proud, and I | ‘‘ Young Hirst tells me,” he said, ‘that your notion of 
will take my fate from no lips but yours.” such things is worth more than that of a dozen of our 

Betty had sprung up in the carriage, and had her foot | friends here, and that all the province says so. I had 
upon the step. guessed as much already. They will all be gossiping if I 

«hey sent back your letter ?”’ cried she ; ‘‘thenI am | keep you here. Could you and Madam Sewall come and 
a prisuner indeed !”” take pot-luck with us to-morrow at dinner? And bring 

For an instant the young man was as happy, perhaps mr pretty daughter. The countess has taken a fancy to 
as he ever had been in his life. But for an instant only. | ner. Then people will not think that we mean to talk 
The girl had fallen back on the seat and was sobbing, | business ?” 


*“When may I have the honor of waiting upon you ?” 


Cuarter IX,’ 


almost hysterically. The youngster did not know what | The judge walked on air as he went home. But when 
to do or say, to comfort her. | they went to the dinner the next day, he did not walk on 
**Shall I call your mother—shall I call your maid ?” air ; they rode in the coach ; and as her father put the 


“Call nobody. Do not speak aloud,” said Betty, almost | wolf-skin over Betty’s knee, she remembered who was the 
whispering. And then when he hesitated a moment, ‘‘I | last person to wrap it round her. 
am very foolish, do not think Iam bold,” and she laughed, | It was not quite a family dinner. Besides the governor’s 


: . , | ‘ 
‘* for I am frightened to death. It is because Iam fright- | household, there was Master Grove Hirst. And at the be- 
ened, that I say what I say. Please do not go away,” and | ginning of the Martha’s Vineyard conference, Master Grove 
she laughed again. ‘‘That’s a pretty speech for a girl to | Hirst was called in ; but long before it was ended, he was 


make, but I am so frightened. Imust stay here. Nobody | sitting by Betty Sewall’s side, while Lady Bellomont and 


must know it. And I dare not stay here alone.” Madam Sewall and Mistress Martha Coote discussed tlie 
Now is your chance, Mr. Grove Hirst, to show yourself | best recipe for diet-drink. 
what you are—a gentleman through and through. What did he say to Betty Sewall ? 
The youngster bowed most respectfully, as he might I am sure I do not know ; I only know that the Hirsts 
have done to his queen. of to-day are his great-great-great-grandsons, and hers too. 


“Tam so glad I can serve you,” he said, in a whisper. | I believe his courtship had its ups and downs ; but in her 
“T will stay till you bid me go. Are you sure you are | older years she used to tell the children on Christmas 
warm ?” Days that none of them would have been there if her 

And once more, without a single allusion to what he | father had been bidden to the ‘‘Governor’s Dinner.” 
had said of his own passion—without presuming, even in 
a breath, to inquire as to her secret, he assumed the tone 
which he might have taken if she were Mrs. Martha Coote 
—if she were sitting in a chair at the governor’s and he 


MARGOT DELAYE, 


standing at her side, with a hundred people looking on. Amona the valiant women who figure in history, one 
In a minute the girl had recovered her composure in the | whose courage has not so often been recalled to mind by 
contagion. In a minute more she had almost forgotten ' the pen of poet and historian is a brave girl of Dauphiny, 
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who shares with Joan of Arc and Jane Hachette the rev- 
erence of France. Her exploit occurred among the Wars 
of Religion in France, at Montélimar, a little city on the 
Roubion, nestled amid vineyards and groves of mulberry, 
between Lyons and Avignon, in the most delightful part 
of France. In 1570 Admiral Coligny laid siege to Montéli- 
mar, but met with a most determined resistance. The 
citizens stubbornly refused to yield to the great Huguenot 
leader, and enthusiasm nerved all classes to resistance. 

When at last a storming party succeeded in planting a 
ladder at the spot which the defenders had overlooked, 
and where none but women and disabled men happened 
to be, Margot rushed to the spot, and, seizing a crowbar, 
began to throw down the loose stones of the wall. Man 
after man went down, but one finally made his way up, so 
that he could almost reach the brave girl with his sword, 
when summoning all her strength, she dislodged several 
massive stones that swept soldier and ladder down, and 
buried her assailant in the ditch. 

The troops that had watched her efforts made no further 
attempt, and Margot became the heroine of Montélimavr. 





THE HOMES OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND 
HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
By SARAH K, BOLTON, 


Hawort#, lonely and quaint, with its old stone houses, 
is in the northwest of England, near the English lakes. 
Here lived Charlotte and Emily Bronté, ‘‘ who, with Mrs. 
Browning,” says Swinburne, ‘‘ made for England the per- 
fect trinity of highest female fame.” 

The two-story, square, gray house where they lived is 
closed to strangers by the present rector, who has also, 
much against the express wish of the English press, reno- 
vated the old church out of existence. The Bronté pew, 
where Thackeray, Miss Martineau, George Henry Lewes, 
and scores of other famous ones have sat, has been re- 
moved. Charlotte is buried near the pulpit, but no plate 
marks the spot. A slab at the rear bears the names of 
Maria Bronté, the mother, and of her six children. She 
and Charlotte died at thirty-nine, and the others much 
younger. Rey. Patrick Bronté, the father, lived to the 
age of eighty-four. 

Nobody knows when the old church was built. One of 
its most remarkable ministers was William Grimshaw, 
who preached thirty sermons a week, going to the beer- 
houses to drive the people to church, and travelers off 
their horses to pray. Being told that some young men 
disturbed a prayer-meeting, he hastened to the place, put 
himself among the ringleaders, making as much noise as 
they, pushing them along the hall till the door opened, 
and they found themselves in the midst of the meeting. 
Then he took out a horsewhip from under his heavy 





cloak, vigorously applying it till he was tired, when he 
knelt and prayed so fervently that all were appalled. The 
cure was complete. 

The old graveyard between the house and the church 
seems quite filled. One stone has this inscription : 


‘Here lie the 
Bodies of the 5 
Wives of William 
Sunderland. Also, 
Melia Sunderland, 
1790.” 


Another records that sixteen infants from one family are 
laterred here. 
Passing by the parsonage, I climbed over the stile, and 





walked out upon the moor, where Churlotte kuew every bit | 


of purple heather and fern-leaf. Here the sensitive girl, 
nearly crushed by a boarding-school, and the miseries of 
& governess, wrote out, as with a pen dipped in her own 
blood, the lives of herself and her sisters, 

Motherless, her father cold and unsympathetic, her 
brilliant and only brother a drunkard, life had little to 
offer. Writing to Southey at nineteen, and sending some 
of her poems, after three months this answer came : 


“Literature cannot be the business of a woman’s life, and it 
ought not to be. The more she is engaged in her proper duties, the 
less leisure she will have for it, even as an accomplishment and 2 
recreation. To those duties you have not yet been called, and 
when you are, you will be less eager for celebrity. . . . Write 
poetry for its own sake, not in a spirit of emulation, and not with a 
view to celebrity.” 


How many such platitudes have been written! I re- 
member a college official who used to tell the students to 
fit themselves well, but never strive for fame or position. 
It was noticed, however, that his efforts to win the pre- 
sidency were untiring. 

Charlotte wrote to Southey an humble letter of thanks, 
saying : 

“T have endeavored not only attentively to observe all the duties 
& woman ought to fill, but to feel deeply interested in them. I 
don’t always succeed, for sometimes when I’m teaching or sewing, 
I would rather be reading or writing, but I try to deny myself.” 


How many girls like her and Rosa Bonheur have been 
put to sewing and housework because somebody believed 
it to be ‘‘woman’s sphere,” and have been led through 
tears and struggles up to the sphere appointed by God 
for every human being to do what he or she is capable of 
doing. 

Her literary experience was the old story. The three 
sisters, using men’s names that their books might be fairly 
criticised, published a volume of poems with the money 
they had earned by teaching. 

It was a failure. Charlotte offered ‘‘ The Professor ” to 
several publishing firms, and it was declined by all. 
‘Jane Eyre,” though accepted, was cut to pieces by the 
Quarterly Review, and ‘‘ damned with faint praise ” by the 
Atheneum and Spectator. The reading public, hewever, 
did not depend upon the critics. Enough copies could 
not be printed to supply the demand. Haworth was wild 
over its young author, but the success, coming at thirty- 
two, was too late to restore a broken constitution. Emily, 
the author of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” died soon after, at 
twenty-nine and Annie, the year following, at twenty- 
seven. 

Five years after, in June, 1854, Charlotte married her 
father’s assistant in the ministry, Rev. Arthur Nicholls, 
and died the next Spring. Perhaps this afiection, a de 
voted one on his side, and a respectful one on hers, was 
best. She wrote to a friend : 


“T have a good, kind, attentive husband, and every day my own 
attachment to him grows stronger.” 


She had written, fourteen years previously 


“I think, if you can respect a person before marriage, moderete 
love, at least, will come after; and as to intense passion, I am con- 
vinced that that is no desirable feeling, In the first place, 1t seldom 
or never meets with a requital, and in the second place if it aid, 
the feeling would be only temporary ; it would last the honeymoon, 
apd then, perhaps, give place to disgust or indifference 
perhaps, than disgust. Certainly this would be th 
man's part.” 


worse, 
cuse on the 


Just before she died she rallied from delirium, and 
seeing her husband bending over her, as if praying for her 
recovery, she said: ‘‘Oh, I am not going to die, am 1? 
He will not separate us, we have been so happy.” 
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Thousands in both hemispheres wept when Charlotte 
Bronté was laid to rest. A blind girl in Haworth was led 
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have been faultless save for the presence of a young mar- 
ried couple. The young man wore white pantaloons and 


four miles that she might hear the last sad words, ‘‘ Earth | a smoking-cap, and smoked regardless of anybody in the 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and certain | 


hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord | what he should write. 


coach. He carried a note-book, and constantly asked her 


He said “ the flowers scintillate,” 


Jesus Christ.” I visited some of the plain homes at Ha- | and when she asked what that meant, he replied, ‘‘ Skin- 


worth to learn of this gifted woman. 


‘* Old Bronté,”’ as | too-late for dinner.” 


the villagers call the farther, ‘“‘was kinder than Mrs. | 


Gashell had painted him.” They said ‘‘Charlotte was 
greatly beloved. She would talk with all the country 
people, sym- 
pathize with 
them, and 
listen to their 
troubles. 
She did not 
laugh much, 
but was very 
gentle and 
kind.” Her 
picture, often 
seen in the 
homes, shows 
great refine- 
ment, with 
much sel f- 
centered 
power. 

Very 
ferent from 
lonely Ha- 
worth is the 
home of one 
of Charlotte 
sronté’s 
friends, Har- 
riet Martin- 
eau, at Am- 
bleside. Kil- 
larny lakes 
in Ireland 
are beauti- 
ful, Scott 
has immor- 
talized those 
of Scotland, 
the Swiss are 
rich with na- 
ture’s gifts, 
but where, 
in all the 
world beside, 
can be found 
a place where 
homes of 
such as Sou- 
they, Words- 
worth, Ruskin, Felicia Hemans, Hartley Coleridge, Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, and Harriet Martineau, are clustered 
together ? 

I took lodgings with a kind old lady, Mrs. Fisher, at 
Bowness, on Lake Windermere, and walked over every 
sod of ground for miles about. The houses are of blue 
slate, overgrown with roses and honeysuckle; the walls 
are covered with ivy, the lawns full of crimson rhododen- 
drons, and the fields golden with buttercups or white with 
daisies. A coach ride to Hillswater, through charming 
Trout-beck vale, over Kirkstone Pass, with its cottage, 
the highest in England, 1,481 feet above the sea, would 


dif- 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
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This was doubtless intended for 
wit. He sang, ‘‘Oh, the happy days of childhood,” re- 
marked every few minutes that ‘‘the sheepses are lovely 
with the lambs,” and insisted that she must “ get off the 


coach and 
get some 
beer.”” His 


diamonds 
were elegant, 
but he was 
the poorest 
type among 
well - dressed 
Englishmen 
I have ever 
met. Tho 
next day I 
saw her in 
the smoking 
carriage with 
him — so 
docile a 
creature is 
woman, par- 
ticularly 
when first 
married ! 
The ride 
up Lake 
Windermere 
to Amble- 
side, past the 
Dove’s Nest, 
half hidden 
by shrub- 
bery, where 
Mrs. Hemans 
lived, is most 
picturesque. 
The town is 
near the 
head of the 
lake, and is 
supposed to 
have been a 
noted Roman 
station. ‘“The 
Knoll,” Miss 
Mar tineau’s 
home, is on 
a rise of 
ground near the foot of woody Loughrigg Fell. Open- 
ing a large gate, I walked up a roadway bordered by 
larches, beeches and hawthorn, to a gray stone house, 
two stories high, covered with ivy, with whose green 
leayes mingled jasmine, purple passion - flowers, red 
and pink peas and red honeysuckles, making such a 
picture as one rarely sees. Mr. Hill, the present owner, 
the son of a noted abolitionist, himself one of our most 
ardent supporters in the time of our civil war, showed 
me about the house and the two acres of grounds, and 
gathered purple and pink columbine, blue lupin, yellow 
poppies, red foxglove, forget-me-nots, old - fashioned 
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ribbon-grass and sweet violets, all planted hy Miss Marti- 
neau’s own hand. 

Thirty or more rough stone steps lead from the house 
to the meadow. They were suggested by Wordsworth, 
and are like those at the quaint one-story house at Grass- 
mere, where his early married life was passed. 
he used to walk to a knoll, and sit in his rustic chair, now 
just as he left it, and look out upon the lake and mount- 
ain for inspiration. Wordsworth was interested in every 
detail of Miss Martineau’s home. He planted two pine 


‘ trees for her, and when the work was finished, taking her 


hand in his, said: ‘‘ When you have a visitor, you must 
do as we did. You must say, ‘If you like to have a cup 
of tea with us you are very welcome ; but if you want 
any meat, you must pay your board.’ ” 
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As I went over this beautiful home, that most interest- 
ing of autobiographies passed through my mind. I saw 
again the deaf, shy child, misunderstood, especially by 
her mother. I saw the young lady studying secretly at 
five o’clock in the morning in her own room, because to 
bea “ blue stocking ” wasa reproach. (Jane Austen, by the 
feelings of her family, was compelled to cover up her 
manuscripts with a large piece of muslin work kept on 
the table for the purpose, when genteel people came in.) 
At nineteen, on the advice of her brother, who goes to 
college, leaving her desolate—no college life for a girl !— 
she writes her first article. Soon after, her father’s death 
leaves her without means ; her lover dies, and she must 
support herself. She has only twenty-five cents in her 
pocket. She sells a ball-dress for fifteen dollars, obtains 
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RESIDENCE OF HARRIET MARTINEAU, AT AMBLESIDE, ON LAKE WINDERMERE. 


In the grounds is a costly sun-dial, presented by Miss 
Sturch, of London, with the words ‘‘ Light, come visit 
me,” graven on it. 

The library is finished in red pine, varnished, but not 
oiled, with some exquisite wood-cuts of Raphael’s twelve 
cartoons set in the panels of the walls. The bookcases, 
reaching to the ceiling, were formerly filled with her 
books, a choice collection of biography, travel, political 
economy, theology, etc. In the drawing-room is a broad 
window-seat looking out upon Loughrigg Fell, where she 
used to sit, especially as death drew near. Above is the 
square, sunny room facing Lake Windermere, where she 
died, and adjoining is the chamber where Charlotte 
Bronté, Emerson, and many other famous persons have 
slept. The kitchen, with its cream walls and book-shelves, 
is one of the most attractive places in the house. She 
treated her servants as though they were her children, 
and they repaid it by devotion. 





the reviewing of books for seventy-five dollars a year, does 
fancy sewing all day to earn money, and works at her 
books sometimes till three o’clock in the morning. The 
articles she sends to magazines and newspapers are not 
even looked at, she says. She has not learned that some- 
thing besides merit is essential ; that influence or friend- 
ship opens the doors in a majority of cases. 

She naturally becomes deeply interested in the poor, 
and plans a ‘‘ Political Economy Series,”’ illustrating the 
labor question, commerce, and the like. She goes to 
London to find a position. Day after day she walks the 
streets, having no money for omnibus fares, till she stag- 
gers from faintness and weariness. One tells her the 
books are dull; some laugh at her; some are rude in 
coldness, and others ‘‘ have no doubt of their excellence.” 
and wish her success, etc. At last, on starvation terms, 
the works can be brought out, if she will do the selling. 
She writes to some of her friends, and they send her the 
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price of a book, which they tell her is for charity. ‘This 
she returns immediately. 

The first book is issued, and lo ! she has become famous. 
Several thousands are called forat once. Lord Brougham 
gees a 
being reached, and he hastens to make her his friend. 

She now works early and late. 


new hand in literature, and that the people are 


In two years and a half 
She 
writes from five in the morning till three or four in the 
afternoon, and then dines with some great people, often 
being invited to five different homes in one evening. She 
becomes the friend of Hallam, Jeffrey, Dean Milman, 


she brings out about thirty volumes of: the series. 


THE CLAWS. 
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The party consisted of the colonel of a native cavalry 
regiment, a district judge and his wife, and myself. 
Our tents and baggage had been already dispatched on 


| elephants from the railway-station, at which we bade 
| adieu to the iron horse and its luxurious belongings, an:| 


Sidney Smith, Macaulay, Malthus, Bulwer, Mrs. Somer- 


ville, Carlyle, Coleridge, Mrs. Fry, Miss Mitford and the 
Brownings. Members of Parliament visit her, and beg 
her to advocate this or that measure. 

At thirty-five she visits America, helping us greatly on 
tiie anti-slavery question, and on her return is offered 
$10,000 for a book on our country. One publisher after 
another is at her home from morning till night. How dif- 
ferent from ten years before, when she asks in vain for their 
ail! 

She removes to Ambleside in 1843, and brings out her 
‘History of the Thirty Years’ Peace,’’ a work on Egypt ; 
‘Letters on Comte’s Positive Philosophy,” and several 
others. At fifty she becomes one of the editors of the 
Daily News, writing in the few years in which she is con- 
nected with it about 1,600 ‘‘ leaders,” are like 
magazine articles. She wrote on the Corn Laws, Agri- 
culture, Politics, America, British India, and resigns on 
account of heart-disease, to the great regret of all. 

George William Curtis has ‘Our 
children may well gratefully remember the course of the 
Daily News.” Gnuizot, Minister of Public In- 
struction in France said, ‘‘ Miss Martineau is the only in- 
stance on record of a woman’s having substantially affected 
legislation, otherwise than through some clever man.”’ At 
Ambleside she gives courses of lectures on English history, 
North America, the Eastern Question, and Sanitary Prin- 
ciples to the working people, and writes for the reviews 
till June 27th, 1876, when her hands grow cold in death. 
She died, as she writes in- her autobiography, ‘‘ with an 
utter disbelieving in a future Florence Night- 
ingale wrote, soon after, ‘‘I feel how delightful the sur- 
prise to her! She served the Right—that is, God—all her 
life. How few of those who cry, ‘ Lord ! Lord !’ served the 
Lord so well and so wisely !” 


which 


said : children’s 


Tondon 


state.”’ 





IN THE CLAWS. 
By Noe. RvuTHVEN, 
Indian Civil 


was duly ap- 


Havina passed my examination for the 
Service “by ‘‘the skin of teeth,” I 
pointed to what, in the golden prime of the old East India 
Company, used to be termed a “ writership ” up-country 
—that is, I was allotted my station and my duties at a 
small town on the River Chumbul, called Morardurrum, 
and, having struck Bombay, paid my respects to the 
Goverror-general, as in duty bound ; been stuffed with 
tiger-hunting stories of a Munchausen character by the 
officers of the mess of the gallant Ninety-fourth, and with 
grim and gruesome warnings by my fellow civil-servants 
in regard to symptoms of another Sepoy mutiny, I left 
for my station, after spending but a week in the dull, 
surf-beaten city. 

I anticipated great pleasure from a trip in the jungle, 
wanich lay amidst some beautiful scenery, and the tent- 
diic. of the fascinations of which I heard so much. 


my 





| 


we struck the jungle on a bright October morning. 

On that day, having posted horses at certain distances 
along the road, we rode about fifty miles, and arrived in 
the evening at a place with an unpronounceable name, 
where we halted for the night, putting up at a dak bun- 
galow. 

This spot, which is merely a halting-place for travelers 
on the high road to stations ‘‘ up-country,’’ was prettily 
situated on the banks of a large river, surrounded ‘by 
picturesque hills, covered with trees and vegetation. 

Being in the wilds, the jackals, and their sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts, kept me awake the entire 
night with their harsh and dismal howlings. At one time 
the din was terrific, for a number of hyenas arrived to 
take a hand in the game, and a very particularly free fight 
ensued, 

I would have gone for their scalps, but magnanimously 
resolved upon keeping my powder dry for higher game : 
for what man who ever yet put his foot on Indian soil but 
yearned in his inmost soul for a pot shot at a tiger, or to 
plant a ball from a Westley Richards inside the spotted 
skin of a cheetah ? 

There are certainly few places where a sportsman can 
enjoy better shooting than in India, nearly every speci- 
men dear to his heart being found in the country in the 
proper localities. He can, if he aspires to big game, 
pursue the huge elephants, which are plentiful, particn- 
lary in the Terai, on the borders of Nepaul. The fierco 
bisons are to be found in the recesses of the dense forests 
of Central India, and, if he cares to brave the heat of the 
sun in the months of May or June, he may be rewarded 
by the skins of sundry tigers. 

These animals are pretty generally distributed all over 
India, and, despite the number annually destroyed, are 


| still numerous enough in some places to be a terror to 


the district, on account of the depredations they commit 


| both on human life and on the flocks and herds of the in- 


| sport, while bears 





habitants. 
Cheetahs and le 


pards are common, and afford good 
are numerous, especially in hilly or 
mountainous districts. 

But this is a digression, and I must hark back to my 
narrative. 

At Gwalior I bade adieu to the party, and set out by 
{ ipretending little station on the Chumbul, 
ot destined to reach, however, without 
yught face to face with that king of terrors 
The halting-place for the night was selected by the 
er of the bone-rattling machine into which I was com- 
pelled to intrust my body and that of my dog Jim—as 
fine the real black-and- 
as ever took a prize at a Crystal Palace Dog Show. 

We were both stowed away in this instrument of tor- 
ture, and compelled to bear such a jolting, shaking, rock- 
ing, swinging, bumping and oscillating, as to cause me 


specimen of a Seotch colli 


tan 


wonderment, even at this hour, that a single bone re- 


mained in its right place. Jim made several frantic 


efforts to get out of the vehicle, but I valued him too 
much to trust him to the jungle, for the grasses cut like 
steel, and the poor chap was still suffering from a bruised 
forefoot. 

Near our halting-place was the river, and over the river 
hung the ruins of an Indian royal residence. 


The moon 
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rose in unclouded splendor, and as I whistled Jim to my 
side, and started for the ruin, Moore’s lines came to my 
heart—not my memory : 
*O, such a blessed night as this, 
I often think if friends were near, 
How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 
Upon the moonlight scenery here.” 


These lines set me thinking cf the dear ones at home— 
thinking that here was I out in the jungle, all alone, with 
my life in my hand, and my career to make ; thinking of 
dear mother, who might at that very moment be praying 
for the safety of her eldest born ; of my sister Maudie, 
whose letters promised to be fountains of light; of my 
chum, Tom Waters, of the Home Office, and his fiancée, a 
worthless flirt—she had tried to entangle me, but I didn’t 
see it ; of my sweetheart, dear little Bella Burte, as fresh 
as the dew that fell on her own shamrock-covered isle ; of 
the thousand-and-one things that come to us when we are 
alone, and, above all, far away from home. 

I strolled into the royal ruin, stumbling over broken 
carvings, and into hollows concealed by luminous plants, 
beneath whose shade dwelt noisome things that wriggled 
away in the marvelous white light, followed by Jim, all 
ears and tail, and in a state of the keenest excitement. 
This palace stood on the summit overlooking the river, 
whose waters appeared like a sheet of molten silver. The 
last time I had beheld molten silver in this form was from 
the balcony of the Star and Garter, at Richmond, after a 
farewell dinner given by my chum, Tom Waters, and 
from which I returned to London in a state of obnu- 
bilosity. 

Climbing through what was once a door, I stepped out 
on a ledge of masonry that hung sheer seven hundred 
feet over the Chumbul. Jim lay down at my feet the 
moment he saw me take out my pipe, for a long ‘experi- 
ence told him that I meant a big smoke, and that there 
was little risk of his being disturbed for at least a ‘‘long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock.” : 

Having got my merschaum into full blast, I set to build- 
ing castles in the curls of blue smoke, that lightly floated 
into space. 

I would make name, fame and, above all, money—a lac 
of rupees. If there was anything in the hints anent re- 
bellion, I would ferret out the instigators, and have them 
brought to summary punishment. This would bring my 
name into notice, and be the making of me. 

I would wrestle with the great question of cholera and 
fever, and by a new and improved drainage to be invented 
by me, render my station a perfect sanitarium. The 
social condition of the natives would afford mea superb 
field for self-advancement, while doing any amount of 
good, and by lectures and otherwise on themes of social 
economy I would raise insurmountable barriers against the 
recurrence of grim, gaunt famine. I would start a paper, 
partly in the native language, partly in English, and take 
care to send copies, not only to all the big-wigs in the 
Indian Empire, but to all the big-wigs in London. 

‘‘This is our man,” I imagined the Sccretary of State 
for Indiasaying to one of his subordinates. ‘‘Give Walter 
Creyke that crooked case—that row between the Begum 
of Chottahassere and the Nyzan of Bhurtenonagah.” 

‘But, my lord, it is already in the hands of the Gover- 
nor of the Province, Sir Herbert Fenton, C. B.” 

‘“Make Creyke governor—and remind me to let him 
have the C. B. if he settles the question in anything like 
a creditable way.” 

I imagined myself a governor, resplendent in blue-and- 
gold, and my manly breast decorated with the medallion 
of the Civil Order of the Bath, I-—— 











Here my castle-building was interrupted by a low wail 
—not exactly the mew of a cat, nor yet the sound of a 
lute. 

Jim lazily cocked his ears, but the effort even to bark 
proved too much for him, and, uttering a grunt, he re- 
lapsed into a profound slumber. 

Again the same sound. 

What could it -be ? 

‘*Ah, I have it!” I muttered ; ‘it’s that confounded 
Hindoo music.” 

Although it is said Hindoo music appears to be system- 
atic and refined, and each mode has a peculiar expression, 
denoting some particular sentiment or affection, I imagine 
that Indian musical science has declined ; for certainly 
the present airs do not give to the unlearned ear the im- 
pression of any such variety or complication. They 
appear to be all of one sort, wailing and plaintive in cha- 
racter, and distinguishable at once from the melodies of 
any other nation ; while both in the instrumental music 
and songs there seems to be an endless repetition of the 
same sounds, which to them may represent the air, but 
which to the uninitiated appear simply a confused discord. 

‘*That low wail must be the so-called music,” I con- 
jectured—‘‘some romantic native maiden down by the 
river, perhaps, trying her fortune by casting flowers in 
the stream. There it goes again. I wish she would como 
up here and I’d sing ‘Good-by, Sweetheart ’ for her, or, 
‘My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose.’ ” 

Little did I imagine that within ten paces of me crouched 
an enormous leopard. 

Little did I imagine that he was creeping, creeping to- 
ward me, as a cat squirms toward a bird. 

I sat on a ruined ledge of parapet, within two feet of 
the edge, 700 feet sheer below me the Chumbul glittered 
like molten silver in the gorgeous sunlight. 

I was unarmed, having left my revolver in the dak cart. 

Jim gave an uneasy groan, but it was in his sleep ; he 
was possibly dreaming of some recalcitrant sheep, whom 
he was in imagination driving over the blue hills of bonnie 
Scotland. 

Can you account for a sensation, not of fear, not of 
dread, but a vague feeling that strikes you, and you turn 
round as if to face the enemy, let it be what it may ? 

This sort of sensation came to me, and, without know- 
ing why, I slowly turned my head. 

Great heaven ! I shall never forget the thrill of horror 
that flashed through me as my eyes rested upon those of 
the enormous brute, glaring like ‘hot coals set in blood-red 
circles. 

Its mouth was wide open, its whiskers moving like the 
antennie of a lobster. It lay on its belly, its hind-quarters 
raised, its fore-paws planted in the tawny sand ready to 
spring. 

The moon played on the spots of its body. I saw the 
dark spots becoming silvered, and relapsing into darkness 
as the animal breathed, while its tail lashed about, occa- 
sionally whipping the sand with a peculiar whish. 

How was I to withstand its spring ? 

The weight of its body would send me over the preci- 
pice like a shot. 

Strange to say, a grim satisfaction came to me asI 
thought that the brute must go down with me! 

Where could I hold ? Could I clutch at anything ? 

I dared not remove my eyes from those of the leopard. I 
could not, in fact. But ina sort of introverted glance I 
saw that nothing stood between me and space but a bare, 
bleached, polished wall, that shone a ghastly white be- 
neath the beams of the moon. 

Was there a loose stone—a stone that would crush in 
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the skull of the bloodthirsty animal ? Not so much asa] her life my fate would prove. I thought of my dear 

pebble to cast into the depths, for I had already searched | sister, of my darling little Irish love, and of how the light 

for one to fling over, as people always do when perched | would go out of her existence. 

on eminences. | I thought of my chum, of the fellows at the club, of the 
Jim ! paragraphs in the papers. I say I thought of all these 
Could Jim help me? Save me by going over the ledge | things, conjuring up the most harrowing pictures, as I 

with the leopard ? stood at bay in the liquid pearl of that silent moon. 


In that brief second I felt shame—ay, shame, at meanly | The leopard now begar to move its hind-quarters from 
contemplating the sacrifice of my faithful and honest com- ! side to side. 
panion. I knew that the spring was at hand. 

Should I ery for help? The driver of the dak cart| ‘Jim !” I involuntarily cried. 
could not be very far off. The revolver was lying on the The dog shivered, stretched out his legs, then laid down 


seat. The man had a rusty old gun of his own, and, in | his half-raised head. 
addition, a bloodthirsty-looking tulwar, one of those native | ‘Jim !” 
sabres which are curved and grow wide at the point. Again he half-raised his head. 
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I was now cool—cool as a cucumber—so cool that I de-| ‘Jim !” He leaped to his feet. He uttered one short, 
liberately placed myself in position to receive the rush of | sharp ery, recoiling to secure a better spring, and then, 
the terrific brute. with a wild howl, disappeared over the ledge. 

Yes, I feel myself even now gently moving back my I shall never forget the pang that shot through my 
right foot, shuffling it back till the heel came against an | heart as poor Jim went to his doom. 





uneveness in the rock, which gave me asort of purchase— | The leopard, for a brief space, seemed astonished—I can 
something to back it. use no other word. It ceased the wagging movement, and 

I gathered myself together for the supreme effort, every | its eyes directed themselves to the spot from whence the 
nerve being at the highest condition of tension. collie had disappeared. 


It is extraordinary all the thoughts one can compress; Availing myself of the respite, I yelled for help—yelled 
into a few seconds, while face to face with death. till the halls of the ruined palace echoed again—yelled as 
I could fill a volume with the ideas that dashed through | if I had 10,000 voices in my throat—yelled, as a man only 
my brain as I stood on that ledge of stone, with eternity | yells when on his being heard depends his chance for dear 
awaiting me, knowing that I would go down to my death | life. 
in the embrace of the infuriated beast, its steel-like claws | The beast turned its head sharply, and prepared to 
fastened in my flesh, its awful eyes close to mine. spring. For a second I thought that a pantomime trick 
I thought of my darling mother, and of the wreckage to | might give me a chance. 
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What if I were to wait until the animal actually leaped, 
and then turned aside ? 

Carried forward by its own weight and its own mo- 
mentum, it would go over as poor Jim did. 

It was worth trying. A drowning man will catch at a 
straw. 

This was my straw. 

Instinctively I measured my distance. I could step 
aside and let the brute pass, but this was all. The ledge 
was narrow. I was, unhappily, in a very good condition. 
The sea-vogage had fattened me like an October quail, 
and it was just a chance that I could escape being carried 
over with the brute. 

I accepted the chance. 

Now came the fearful moment. 

The leopard swayed a little backward at this ! 

Then, by Jove! to my intense delight, I heard Jim's 
well-known bark, and in less time than it takes me to 
write it the gallant dog had flung himself on the leopard’s 
neck. 

At this moment a hand was laid on my shoulder from 
the window above, and I started as if I had been shot. 

It was the dak driver who, trembling in every limb, had 
crept through the ruin, and, oh, blessed sight ! handed 
me my revolver. 

I made short work of that leopard. 
three barrels—all in the head. 

Jim had evidently fallen into a calyptus-bush, and had 
scrambled round the rock at the nick of time. I traced 
the brave fellow’s efforts. His Highland training had 
stood him in good stead. 

He sleeps on that leopard-skin now, and every visitor to 
my bungalow is regaled with the story of how I escaped 
from the claws of the whilom owner of the handsome rug. 





I let him have 
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By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 

** Doris !” 

“Oh, yes, Brenda, I know! I was only just thinking 
what a dismal day it is—what a dismal thing life is for us 
women !” 

“For us women!” Brenda, the busy one, repeats those 
three little words in a mocking tone. ‘‘ Get something to 
do, Doris.” 

*‘ Something to do !” Doris cries out, in shrill and bitter 
accents. “ What will the world let me do with my 
millions. The world—my world! To work would be to 
disgrace it.” 

“Oh, as for that "—Brenda shrugs her strong, young, 
slender shoulders, ‘‘you must break away from your 
world. Show that you arestronger than it. Be a woman, 
You have talent. You might win fame as a sculptress !” 

* Ah, there it is !’—poor Doris makes a pretty, disdain- 
ful gesture. “If I might be a sculptor, I would work— 
work—work ! But to be spoken of asa sculptress/ Bah ! 
it sickens me. Besides, they say the laurel hurts when 
it roots in a woman’s breast. The thorns of the crown on 
her brow press inly. They bleed !” 

“Well, do something, if it’s only mischief,” laughs 
Brenda, as she ties on her hood for a scamper over the 
fields homeward. ‘‘As for me, I must go now. I've 


wasted too much time already.” 

She glanced through the open window. 

“Ah, there’s Ralph in the garden, sketching. Papa 
says he’s mastering the effect of straggling clouds, of 
moving vapor and rain-swept foliage, as no other artist 
ever has. He is the painter of storms. Come now, be 








you his inspiration, and I—I’ll go home and prepare his 
breakfast.” 

Brenda ran out of the room and down the stairs. Doris 
stepped to the balcony-window and looked out. 

Rain ! rain ! 

The great elm-trees were heavy with wet. From leaf 
to leaf the water dripped murmurously. The flower- 
stalks nodded under their rain-soaked blossoms, and a 
line of straggling clouds made the heavens picturesque, 
as if a flight of strange-looking birds were crossing it. All 
this the young artist, Ralph Moorthorpe, was striving 
laboriously to reproduce on his yielding paper. 

Patiently he wrought, with slow, harmonious temper, 
studying every soft curved line of beauty in the exquis- 


| ite picture placed before him. 


Brenda, running down the walk, stopped, and over his 
arm peeped curiously. 

Ralph looked around. The rain was on her glowing 
cheeks, her bronze-brown hair and long curled lashes 
were beaded with fine drops, her soft-gray eyes laughed 
like exquisite pure pools of light and water set in a 
woodland mossplot. 

“Give you good morrow, fair gentleman,” said Brenda, 
quaintly. 

Ralph’s eyes lighted with a new thought. 

‘“Why, I’ve been wanting a Rosalind face, and here it 
shines over my left shoulder, bursting on me from a rain- 
cloud. Come, let me put you in my picture.” 

‘‘What—with this gray cloak? Never! I have too 
much regard for the reputation of my friend, the artist.” 

“Ah, gray cloak and all! You shall be my sweet, dark 
nun ; you shall carry alms to some invisible sufferer, and 
your lips shall murmur a benedicite. Come!” 

“Ah, no! There is Doris—look up and see. How 
beautiful she is! Paint her, with a rose in her hair. It 
will please your art-world better.” 

‘*She is too far above me,” said Ralph ; and there was 
a bitter edge to his voice while he glanced up at the wide- 
open window where Doris stood, with the wind and the 
wet of that misty garden scene in her broad, lovely eyes. 

Brenda, quick with her own love’s fine insight, caught 
that flash of rapturous hunger in the artist’s upward 
look. She turned white at first ; then she said, bravely 
enough, while she flashed a tremulous smile across him : 

“It seems to me I would not be a coward. If I were 
Romeo and you Juliet”—her wan mouth stirred with a 
wistful swec‘ness—‘‘I would never complain that yon 
lighted window was too high for my adventurous hopes. 
Now laugh at that, then be a braver man, even if nota 
better artist.” 

Doris, her exquisite body framed in the clasping vines, 
bent down and saw these two young people standing 
there like lovers in the dropping sweetness of the leafy 
walk. 

** He never bent to me like that,” she mused. ‘ How 
large and brave and handsome he looks! Ah, Ralph, 
Ralph ”—she stretched out wistful hands toward him— 
“‘come to me—love me! Look in my eyes and read the 
story there. If I were poor, I would ask to work for you. 
I would be your handmaiden, serving you in all ways— 
holding your brushes, guarding your papers, cleaning 
your wasted colors. Ah, Ralph, take my riches, and let 
me live in the alms of your love !” 

Ah, what sound is that ? 

Just then Fate, weaving the threads of life and destiny, 
took up her massive shears and snapped a silken cord. 

Ah, poor Doris ! 

* * * > * o 
The stormy day went out in a flood of yellow sunset 
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light, and a round moon sailed up over the purple 
hills. 

“T will ask her to-night,” said the artist. 

“ Ah, warned Brenda. ‘If you paint her picture, you 
will fall in love with her !” 

Ralph smiled, and walked along the dim, summer- 
scented lanes toward Doris’s home. He strolled through 
the garden-nooks, and then he met her in the hall. 

His heart failed him as he looked at her. Oh, heaven, 
how beautiful ! 

Trailing folds of perfumed, night-black lace about her, 
with breaking stars of yellow and blood-red flowers, the 
glancing fire of diamonds in her hair, and a moony mist 
of vaporous stuff flowing and floating about her neck 
and shoulders. 

“ Ah, fool ! 
above me ?” 

‘‘You wished to see me ?” she asked, all the old wist- 
ful sweetness in those low tones of hers. 

‘“Yes—one moment. But you are going out ?” 

“Only to an evening’s amusement—to the opera. It 
is but a half-hour’s ride to town, and there is plenty of 
time.” 

He stood looking at him—he at her. 

If one could but paint the dusky splendor of down- 
dropping glances from beloved eyes! If one could put 
on canvas for all time the cold and wistful sweetness of 
those tender tones ! 

“Well,” he said, desperately, ‘‘I came to ask a favor. 
I realize now how great a one it is.” 

“Yes.” ; 

‘To ask permission to make some studies of your face 
and figure.” Silence, ‘I ask it”—his voice fell rever- 
ently—‘‘as almost an artist’s right to paint the most 
beautiful woman of our world.” 

Doris stood with down-bent head. 

“T see that Iam too presumptuous,” pleaded Ralph, 
humbly, after a moment that seemed endless to him. 
“Forgive me. I will go now.” 

“No, stop !” 

Doris stretched out a white hand, and Ralph turned 
back. 

“T have not refused yet,” said the girl, with her sweet 
eyes on his. ‘If you care—if it will please youn——” 

Ralph caught that jeweled white hand. He kissed it as 
he would have kissed a chill white lily. 

“How can I thank you? Just for a little time each 
day !” 

His voice shook. 

“Ts it so much to you ?” Doris asked, with whispering 
wonder. 

“Ah, you shall know some time—some far-off time ! 
It will be just a morning’s amusement to you.” 

His voice took an inquiring tone. 

“A morning’s amusement ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

Was there any magic in the elements that made the 
days fly swiftly after that ? 

She was very patient, he told Brenda. She humored, 
his most wayward fancy, his finest, most far-fetched ca- 
price, 

Once when he, coming up the viny walk from the 
garden, saw her advancing slowly under the drooping 
leaves, her white sleeves falling back as, in her lifted 
hands, she held a great crystal bowl of golden, thick- 
dropping honeycomb, fresh from the hives down there 
in the sweet grass under the apple-boughs, he stopped 
her with a cry : 

“ Doris ! Doris !” 


Did I not know till now she was so far 
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She paused, looked back and upward at the young 
painter. 

“Stop !” he cried. ‘Wait there, and let me get my 
colors. You never looked like that before.” ; 
““Why, it’s the honey,” she answered. 

paint honey.” 

“T will try.” said Ralph. 

She stood there till the stars came out and a cold 
night-wind blew across her chill cheek. Then her body 
began to sway. 

“I—TI'm tired, I think,” she faltered out, in a failing 
voice, 

Ralph looked up from his colors, as the low sigh 
touched his ear. 

“‘Great Heavens !” he cried out, and then he sprang 
forward and caught her as she fell. 

She had not fainted—she stirred, and opened her beau- 
tiful, dulled eyes, as the peniten$ young artist mourned 
over her. 

“Don’t forgive me!” he cried out, remorsefully, in 
answer to her smile. ‘‘Do not—no, not! I have abused 
your favor. What was J to ask so much of you ?” 

‘Ah, no,” she smiled back. ‘* You will be a great and 
famous artist some time—I am glad you forgot—your 
work is always so beautiful. Now take me in.” 

Ralph carried her into the hall, and then summoned 
Norton, her woman. He did not go home till he was 
told she was sleeping quietly. Then he gathered up his 
work and went to his rooms. 

He availed himself of all.the light he could command ; 
then, setting his yet uncompleted sketch before him, he 
studied it long and earnestly. 

“Oh, lovely, softly touching hands,” he whispered, 
‘“‘surely your good deeds are like the mellow honey-drops! 
Oh, sweet cold lips, the honey of your love-speech will 
never fall on mine, but——” 

He stopped, bent forward, as if he would have kissed 
the smiling face, and then he started up and back. 

“No,” he whispered. ‘‘I will not kiss you so, Doris, 
like a thief, and you not knowing. Ifthe time ever comes 
when you shall look in my face, saying, ‘Take me, I am 
yours and you mine,’ then—then——” 

He began to work feverishly, all .his blood seemed on 
fire with the artist frenzy that moved him. 

“Tf I finish this now,” he repeated to himself over 
and over, ‘‘it will be something to remember for ever 
and ever,” : 

That evening, too, Brenda, looking from her chamber 
window before she slept, saw afar, across the undulating 
landscape, the fierce torrent of light pouring from Ralph 
Moorthorpe’s casement. 

Some instinct, prophetic of quick-coming woe, told her 
what labor the young artist wrought at. She turned pale 
as she stood there, and great, slow-falling tears rolled 
down her face. 

“ Ah, well,” she sobbed, ‘‘ of us three only two can be 
happy. Of us two, only one, and does it matter so much, 
Doris, if this happy one be thou—not J.” 

Ralph worked on without a pause till, in the vast spaces 
of the hills, the wan light of morning began to flicker. 
Then he went to bed, but not to rest. He felt feverish 
and disturbed. 

“Decidedly,” he thought, ‘I am going to be ill. I 
have never had a sickness in my life, but it is coming 
now.’ 

He rose without having slept, and after » bath and « 
walk he went to work again. Once or twice he passed 
his hand over his eves. A film obscured them ; he could’ 
not see clearly. ‘‘ I must finish this !” 





“You can't 
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He repeated the words over and over, as if he felt Fate’s “I stood too long there in the chill evening air,” ex. 
stealthy footsteps behind him. plained Doris. ‘‘I felt cold—so cold.” 
The next day, Brenda, going to see Doris, found her in ** Why did you not tell him ?” stormed Brenda. 


THE WARMTH WITHIN, 


Wuewn the rain returneth, 
When the woods decay ; 

When in Autumn burneth 
The last red ray; 


When the leaves fall thicker, ) 
And whirl and rise; 

When we walk the quicker 
For the snow in the skies ;— 


The days that were rosy) 
We may desire, 

But seek what is cozy 
seside the fire. 


When pleasures are failing, 
When hope decays; 

When its boughs are trailing 
Through wintry days ;— 


When the bleak world is showi: 
The snow must begin; 

Let us turn to the glowing 
And warmth within. 


Life’s lilies and roses 
May die in the storm, 
So the heart that it closes 

Be brave and warm. 


Witrrep B. Wooinam, B.A. 





— slim, white shape, with burning hands and cheeks Boris lovked at the ught through her thin fingers and 
an . great, fever-brightened eyes. . | smiled. “ She seemed to debate something, turning it ove! 
Drenda nursed and scolded, and made careful inquiries. | and over in her mind irresolutely. Finally she said: 
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THE PHYSICAL CONVULSIONS OF THE YEAR 1883, — TORNADO AT ROCHESTER, MINN., IN AUGUST—RUINS OF A MILL,—S5: 


**T will tell the truth, Brenda. I knew that I ought 
not to be standing there in the chill twilight in the Death 
Walk. I don’t know even why I came that way when I 
left the orchard. But the day had been so warm, and 
the avenue looked so leafy-cool, that I forgot, and then 
he met me, and asked me to stop. Oh, how he painted !” 
she went on, after a pause. ‘‘I never saw him look like 
that before. He had been wild and angry and exacting ; 
but he had never been content with me before. I knew 
the picture would be great. He was putting himself and 
me, and the sweet sunset calmness, and all the tender, 
spiritual beauty of the hour, intoit. So, though I remem- 
bered the warning which, from generation to generation, is 
passed on in our family that none must walk in the avenue 
after dusk, I stood on. I would not yield to fear.” 

‘But why,” asked Brenda, wonderingly—“ why is that 
place called the Death Walk ? Why must you not walk 
there after dark ?” 


“T thought you knew. In old colonial times the 





—— 
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Riversons were patriots ; but one of them married a beau- 
tiful Tory maiden. In a fit of jealousy, one day, she 
pointed out this place to the British soldiers as the home 


of that notorious rebel, Colonel James Riverson. She 
stood by and saw them pillage and burn her home. But 


her husband, who had escaped and who overheard her 
words, on his return at night, furious, shot her through 
the heart there in that walk; and then he buried her 
under the trees secretly, and made his escape once more. 

‘In time the place was rebuilt, and the Riversons 
throve here, and lived and died just men. But that 
corner of the garden is always suspected. Itis said the 
shade of that unhappy, remorseful creature, long dead 
and forgiven by us, sweeps, with a death-chill in its wake, 
up and down under the trees, begging to be absolved of 
its mysterious fault, asking to be touched by kindly 
human hands, to be spoken to in kindly human speech 
which shall bid it : 

‘© Go, poor ghost : 


Rest thee, and rise no more. IJ, 











RUINS OF HARVESTER WORKS. 
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vy a life of self-renunciation, of self-devotion and good 
deeds, will atone for thy fault !’ 

“Well, I seemed to feel that poor, wandering shape 
coming behind me with creeping, pitiful steps. I felt its 
chill air surrounding me. I tried to bear it, but then it 
seemed to touch me, and I cried out. And then I be- 
lieve I fell !” 

‘But why did you not tell Ralph ?” cried out Brenda. 

“Ah,” said Doris, with exhausted breath, ‘I don’t 


know.” 


* . 


* * > * 


A month or less passed away, and Doris was sitting in 
her invalid-chair in her room, looking over some papers 
and letters. In the journals were glowing praise of the 
pictures on exhibition, the latest work of the youug 
American artist, Ralph Moorthorpe. 

Doris read them eagerly. Two especially were singled 
out for praise and blame and kindly generous fault-find- 
ing, mingled with fine criticism. 

One of these two—and both were portraits—was called 
“The Honey Gatherer”; the other, ‘‘ At the Opera.” 

Did she recognize herself in these ? 

The door of the room opened suddenly and Brenda came 
hurriedly in. 

‘Ralph Moorthorpe is home and sick.” 

‘Oh, how—of what ?” cried Doris. 

“Of what? Of overwork! He was brought home 
from the city last night. Papa told me he was killing 
himself with his latest attempt—he was getting something 
ready for the Autumn exhibition. But that is not the 
worst !” 

**No !”’ whispered Doris, hoarsely. 
me !""—fiercely—*‘T have a right to know ! 
suffered, too ?”’ 

There was a pause, blank as death ; then the answer 


‘What is it! Tell 
Have I not 


came slowly : 

‘* He is blind.” 

“Ah!” sobbed Doris, and she turned away her head. 

She sat thus, making no further moan, thinking, ar- 
ranging her plans. Then she arose, feebly, and said, 
trying to smile : 

* We will go to him, dear Brenda—you and I together.” 

And together, in the sad and still autumnal twilight, 
they went across the fields—two sombre figures that 
might have posed for youth, with all youth’s blithe and 
daring joyousness gone for ever. 

The stricken artist stretched out feeble but welcoming 
hands as these two still twilight figures came with hushed 
footsteps into the room where he was lying, with his 
sightless, bandaged eyes. 

“My sisters—always my two good ministering sisters, 
now,” he said, with solemn peace. 

They knelt by his bedside, and he, in turn, touched each 
softly. But his hand lingered longest on Doris’s ruffled 
curls. 

So they took up together the burden of this strange, 
unlooked-for grief. Ralph had a relapse, and it was not 
until the last sad October winds began to drift the scat- 
tered leaves like the flights of last year’s dead and voice- 
less birds before the windows and down the garden-paths 
that he was able to sit up. 

And then, then he was silent, sombre, like a man aged 
in youth. He seemed only to muse—to muse and dream. 

One day he spoke ! They were sitting together—they 


three ; the young girls trying by light and careless talk to 
bring back the old-time happy curve to Ralph’s closed 
lips. 

** My sistera—my good, kind sisters—I have been think- 
ing in these past days of my future. I shall not be quite 





unhappy or forsaken, for I shall have you. You will be 
my sisters always. Ihave enough to live on, and old 
John and Anne, his wife, will take care of the place. My 
two last pictures have sold at good prices, and the money, 
well invested, will provide for all my simple wants. SoI 
shall sit here by my cheerful fireside, and you, dear 
Brenda, dear Doris, you will be happy wives and mothers, 
and you will bring your little children for me to lay my 
hands on their joyous heads, to give them a blind man’s 
blessing—an old, blind, but not wholly forsaken man’s 
heartfelt God-speed—on the journey of life awaiting 
them.” 

His voice sank into silence. Neither of the girls spoke 
for a time; the air seemed heavy with the unexpressed 
sorrow of this stricken, pathetic life. 

Then Brenda sobbed. 

“It is a sombre life to look forward to. 
shadowed, joyless fate. 

‘Ah, no, no! not that—not joyless quite, for I shall 
have such blessed memories. Do you think I shall forget 
the hours I have passed with you, dear Brenda, sitting by 
my side ? while Doris——” 

He stopped suddenly, his courage then seemed to fail 
him. He began no more. 

‘* Even if you were to pass before me to the silent land, 
dear friends, I should have but to look inly, and out of 
this darkness I should shape your figures. Your kindly 
smile, dear Brenda, would fall like sunshine on me, and 
Doris. Ah, her sweet and wistful eyes—can I ever forget 
them ?—can it be that I shall never look in them again ? 
Doris—dear Doris—my sister !” 

Doris fell upon her knees by the side of the couch 
where he was sitting, and, hiding her face in the soft 
wraps, with a mighty effort strove to check her moans, 
Gone, gone for ever, the exquisite happiness she had 
dreamed of, once! What future could atone for the past 
she had lost ? 

But Brenda, unable to check the tears, she would not 
let the blind man guess, rose, and pushing open the glass 
door, stepped out into the garden, With rapid steps she 
fled on and on, her blinded eyes not noting the way she 
went. 

She flew onward thus, across the chill fields, till, ex- 
hausted, she sank down in the shelter of a clump of 
sumacs growing against a low southern wall. 

‘Tt is all over now,” she sobbed. ‘ Oh, to think this is 
the end! Neither she nor I to stay by him as once I 
dreamed. Ah, in those days I used to say that of us 
three but two could be happy—of us two but one, And 
now—now it is written that for not even one of us is that 
sweet future of love to be given.” 

Her tears flowed on—her quivering sobs grew fainter as 
her exhausted words grew low and scant, but the bitter 
drops still fell and made a cold dew on the dead autumnal 
grass. 

Meanwhile Ralph, his face sunk forward in his hands, 
lost the dull sorrow of the present in the duller, deeper 
waves of lonely darkness and desolation which flowed 
backward over him from the coming years. 

‘**T will bear it as a brave man should,” he said, in an 
absent voice—the voice of the blind that ever seems to be 
speaking inward to its own listening heart. 

Then, frightened at Doris’s continued silence, he 
stretched out his hand, It touched a cold and pallid 
face. She had fainted. 

With a hoarse ery, he slipped down and caught her in 
his arms to his heart. He mourned over her in the dark- 
ness of his fate, as a mother would mourn over her dead 
child, 


A long and 
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“Doris! Doris! Have you left me? Come back for 
me one moment! Come, take me with you, at least, if 
you cannot stay here, for I will not live without you ! 
Doris, do you hear ? I will not live without you. I can- 
not—I cannot !” 

His wild, unreasoning words poured over her like a 
torrent of passionate warmth, reviving her chilled senses 
into partial life, 

She sat up, and, pressing her hands upon her dizzy 
head, strove to still her quivering nerves. 

“T did not know that I was so weak,” she said, in a 
low voice, ‘I thought myself stronger.” 

He caught the faltering words, spoken though they 
were, in a low, uneven voice, 

‘“*Weak—do you call yourself weak ?” he said, eagerly. 
‘‘ What, then, will you think of me? Over and over, I 
have said to my desolated heart that I could give you up— 
that if you did not wholly leave me I could bear to see— 
not to see, ah, no, Iam blind now—that I could bear to 
hear, of your being another man’s wife. But I know better 
now. Doris, dear Doris, promise me that you will not 
marry—promise to stay always single, for my sake !” 

Silence. The air grew wan and chill and empty between 
these two unhappy souls, 

** Ah, Doris, you could not promise that, even for my 
sake. Tamacoward! Say thatI am.” 

A little cold hand touched Ralph’s—a little fluttering 
touch—then gone. 

“A eoward, Doris! Most people would say that it 
would take a brave man, stricken as Tam now—sightless 
and helpless, a burden, to be for ever served—to have 
such @® woman as you to be with him, to be his 
wife! Dear Doris, I cannot serve you, I cannot guard 
you, # men are proud to guard the women whom they 
love. But if it will be any sweetness to have one at your 
hearth whose sole happiness will be in you; who, if you 
leave the room, will long for your return; if you are 
silent, will long for you to speak; if you mourn, will 
long to hear you laugh ; then Doris, dear Doris, be my 
wife, Ioan love you, Ido love you, more—much more— 
than I have said! ‘Will you be my wife ?” 

She placed once more her little hand in his—little 
hand, warm now, and nerved with sweet and rapturous 
life. 

“T thank tho dear God that He will give me so much 
blessed happiness as that,” she said, tenderly and sol- 
emnly, 

Then she put her hands on his shoulders, and they 
kissed each other lingeringly, with hearts too full of 
wistful happiness for other speech, 

But Ralph, whose eyes no longer saw the printed page 
from which he had once garnered golden grain, looked 
inly, and saw the perfect flower of one gracious love, 
printed in mystic words. He repeated, softly : 

‘Tam the rose of Sharon. Rise up, my love, my fair 
one, and come away, for lo ! the Winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” 

* ~ * * * * 
“ Hearest‘thou, dear Doris ?” 
Ah, Brenda, you can come home now. 








Ir yon love others, they will love you. If you speak 
kindly to them, they will speak kindly to you. Love is 
repaid with love, and hatred with hatred. Would you 
hear p sweet and pleasing voice, speak sweetly and 
pleasantly yourself, 








THE PHYSICAL CONVULSIONS 


OF ‘THE YEAR 1883. 
By PROFESSOR EDWARD J. HALLOCK. 


Dame Nature seems to be straying from her usual quiet 
ways to give an exhibition of her power, as if to teach 
mortals their insignificance, With a breath she sweeps 
thousands of human beings to eternity ; a tremor of the 
earth and our most substantial edifices tumble to pieces 
like a child’s card-house ; with a wave she washes away 
man and beast, crops and dwellings, and changes the 
whole aspect of the face of the earth. 

Rarely have so many destructive storms, earthquakes 
and other convulsions been witnessed within a twelve 
month as have distinguished the year 1883. Nor have we 
any guarantée that 1884 will be more quiet than its pre- 
decessor, for as we write rumblings are heard in various 
quarters, and even greater events may be announced ere 
this article is in type. 

Great calamities, attended with loss of life and pro- 
perty, are always calculated totarouse fears and excite 
wonder, the more so when they come unheralded and un- 
expected, and still more when their causes lie beyond our 
reach or control. 

Although in our own fair country there are no longer any 
active volcanoes, and our earthquakes compare but feebly 
with those of other lands, natural causes have produced 
other disasters scarcely less frightful than those due to 
volcanic agencies. On the broad and fertile prairies, where 
a gentle breeze may sweep for hundreds of miles without 
impediment, gathering strength as it goes, hurricanes and 
tornadoes have been alarmingly frequent. There was 
seldom a week, or even a day, in June or July, but what a 
tornado was reported in some of our Western States, and 
even Long Island suffered from the same causes. Nor 
were these terrible visitors confined to the Summer 
months, for, as our readers may perhaps remember, the 
Towa tornado that destroyed the town of Danbury came 
early in Spring, namely, April 22d. 

The loss of life from this first harbinger of Summer 
was less in Iowa than would otherwise have been the 
case, owing to the fact that the inhabitants had time to 
take refuge in their cellars, which former experience had 
taught them were the only safe retreats. 

A portion of the storm swept over Texas, Mississippi 
and Georgia, doing immense damage there, and slaying 
over 100 people. Beauregard, Miss., was almost wiped 
out of existence, and Wesson suffered greatly — thirty- 
eight persons being reported killed in the former town 
and twenty-six in the latter. The violence of the 
wind at Wesson was such that twenty-five houses were 
swept away, and fifty damaged. Iron car-sills, thirty feet 
long and a foot thick, were hurled through the air like 
chaff, and a pine forest near the town was obliterated. 

Next came the Missouri tornado that destroyed the City 
of Oronogo on May 13th, followed by the more destructive 
blast of May 18th, which swept over a portion of the 
States of Missouri, Illinois and Wisconsin. By this storm 
sixty-five persons were killed and 200 wounded in the 
State of Illinois alone, while the value of the property 
destroyed was simply immense. 

The following curious incidents of the May tornado are 
related by Mr. George C. Smith: A gentleman living in 
Sangamon County, Illinois, took refuge with his family in 
a cellar, and states that a sulphureous smell prevailed ; a 
ball of fire burst above them, burning them about the 
neck and face, and the house was torn from over their 
heads. Another family, who likewise sought shelter in a 
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same storm, were | a 
covered with a | pw erie 
gummy sub- Wp 
stance which 
would not wash 
off. In the track 
of the tornado 
were seen two 
elm - trees that 
had been torn 
out by their 
roots and fallen, 
one to the east, 
the other to the 
west, with their 
tops firmly inter- 
locked. A short 
distance from 
these 
’ oak-tree two feet 
and a half in dia- 
meter had been snapped off like a pipe-stem and lay 
upon the ground with another large tree on top of it. A 
maple that stood by itself had the bark peeled off for a 
distance of two feet, while its top was uninjured. 
In the same storm a flock of geese lost their feathery 
covering, which had been transferred to the neighboring 
hedge. An orchard was swept away, a wagon-wheel lost 


a white re ee he 


its tire, and a horse was carried over a barn (uninjured ?), 
while the vest torn from one of the victims was carried 
twenty miles without having the pockets rifled. 

The most destructive of our American tornadoes was 
that which struck the beautiful city of Rochester, Min- 
nesota, in August last. 


The storm lasted but fifteen min- 
utes, yet its 
work was thor- 
ough and ef- 
fective. Nearly 
a hundred mu- 
tilated and dy- 
ing victims were 
found amid the 
wreck, while 
the dead alone 
numbered 
thirty-four. 
The usual 
form assumed 
by the whirling 
mass of dirt 
and wreck is 
that of an in- 
verted cone,and 
in this instance 
the dreaded 
cone was seen 
coming down 
the valley, its 
height seeming 
im mensurable, 
and its roar was 
audible at a dis- 
tance; but its 
speed was that 
ofacannon ball. 
Its path lay 
diagonally 
across thetown, 
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three - fourths of 
te a ee | @ mile in width. 

“* ales Of the 3806 
houses that stood 
ip its way 
scarcely one was 
left stunding, 
and the few 
which were not 
demolished had 
been removed 
from their foun- 
dations, and the 
rest shattered as 
if by an earth- 
quake. 

As an evidence 
of the force of 
the wind, a pine 
board six feet 
long and four 
inches wide was found which had been driven endways 
through the trunk of a maple-tree six inches thick, where 
it remained imbedded. Persons were caught up in the 
air and torn limb from limb, or dragged along the earth 
until life was extinct. The upper portion of a large ele- 
vator was broken off and carried across the railread over 
two trains of cars. 

From Rochester the fatal black cloud swept on toward 
St. Charles, overtaking a train of cars running at high 
speed and lifting it from the rails, only to dash it to 
pieces ; and onward it swept for sixty miles, cutting s 
wide swathe through timber and farms, dealing death 
and destruction wherever it went. More fatal and nearly 
as destructive 
asa flow of lava 
was this cold 
storm of wind 
and hail. One 
case only was 
reported of a 
family of fcur 
who saw the 
storm-cloud in 
time to creep 
into a _ kuge 
underground 
cistern that 
chanced to be 
dry, and thus 
saved their 
lives, while 
their house 
was torn to 
pieces and 
wholly carried 
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verely at differ- 
ent times. No 
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western people call a “cyclone,” dashed through the City 
of Springfield. In its brief stay, estimated at three or four 
minutes, thirty dwelling-houses were totally destroyed, | 
five women were killed and several persons injured. Its | 
width here was but a hundred yards, and sometimes it | 
bounded over objects directly in its path. sparing them. 
In other places it was wider, and many buildings suffered 
in Bridgetown and through the adjacent country, east as 
well as west of Springfield. Still more recently, Novem- 
ber 21st, a tornado swept through Melbourne, Ark., level- 
ing nearly all the prominent buildings and stores. 

Althongh tornadoes are experienced in every part of 
the country, the centre of great frequency is in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri. According to Professor Trow- 
bridge Kansas has experienced 62 tornadoes, New York 
45, Indiana 27, Massachusetts 11, Ohio 28, Georgia 43. 
The roar of their approach has been compared to the 
noise of a thousand railroad trains. Their coming is often, 
perhaps always, heralded by the sudden appearance in a 
clear sky of dark and portentous clouds, which rush to- 
gether toa common centre. Usually a tornado has the 
funnel shape ; on land, dust and wreck are lifted to form 
acone or column ; at sea, a waterspout results. This cone 
has been compared by the observers to a great serpent 
with its tail curling and lashing, or to a balloon dragging 
the earth and careening from side to side. Houses and 
animals are drawn into the vortex as it passes over the 
country. The width of its path varies from forty feet to 
two miles, the average being about 1,000 feet. 

So sudden is the coming that no signal-service can pre- 
dict their advent early enough to notify those who may be 
in its path ; yet in most cases it gives sufficient warning 
to enable those who are near shelter to seek safety. As 
few structures are able to withstand the attack of these 
revolving storms, the only places of safety are beneath the 
ground, For this reason settlers in exposed regions 
would do well to excavate caves, connected with the cel- 
lars of their houses, into which they could retreat in- 
stantly in case of threatened danger. Sergeant J. P. 
Finley, of the signal-service, recommends that the cave | 
be excavated from the west wall of the cellar and toward 
the west. In the absence of any cellar, a “‘ dug-out’’ may 
be constructed within easy reach of the house. It should 
be entirely underground, with a roof at least three feet 
thick. ‘‘It is impossible tosave any building that may lie 
in the path of a tornado,” says he; “ for no material, no 
method of construction, is competent to resist the raging 
destruction.” ‘ 

Although tornadoes are but wind-storms of unusual 
violence, they are probably of electrical origin, for Pro- 
fessor Douglass, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has succeeded in 
imitating all the phenomena on a small scale by heavily 
charging a large copper-plate suspended by silk threads. 
The miniature cyclone is said to be as perfect as any 
started in the clouds; it is funnel-shaped and whirls 
around rapidly, snatching up copper cents, pens, pith 
balls and other objects, scattering them on all sides. The 
cloud above forms the upper plate, the earth beneath the 
lower one, while forest trecs, dwellings and animals play 
the part of the familiar pith balls. While there can be little 
doubt of the electrical character of the central force, the 
outer surface of the vortex is composed of wind, moving at 
a rate of speed that can scarcely be comprehended. Tor- 
nadoes usually develop in the area of highest temperature, 
and most frequently occur near the close of the day, their 
general course being in a direction from southwest to 
northeast. To some extent they follow subterranean veins 
of water, but as yet their paths cannot be predicted, but 
they do strike twice in the same place. 








Passing from tornadoes to earthquakes and other vol- 
canic phenomena, we have first to record an eruption 
of Mount Etna. Like most other volcanic eruptions, pre- 
monitory symptoms preceded the actual eruption. On 
the morning of the 20th of March last, low, underground 
sounds were heard, following each other at intervals of a 
few minutes, and accompanied by a series of earthquake 
shocks. Such warnings should serve to drive the in- 
habitants to a safe distance from the volcanic centre, for 
as yet no one can tell the exact spot the eruption will 
take place and a new crater be formed. It must have 
been an exciting day for the dwellers about that mountain, 
not to say of stspense. Toward night large clouds of 
vapor and gases began to escape from cracks in the earth 
and enveloped the mountain in a dense fog. The pcint of 
eruption was found to be on the lower part of the south- 
ern side, near the edge of the cultivated portion, and 
about four miles from Nicolosi. This point is further 
down the mountain than any other in recent times. 
When darkness came on a very red light was seen, an- 
nouncing the appearance of the lava, As viewed from 
the City of Catania, this lurid light appeared to play in 
large waves around the foot of the mountain. During the 
night eleven cracks were formed, from which scoriw 
enough were ejected to form three heaps, forty to fifty 
feet high. The shocks attending one of these expulsive 
efforts were so violent as to set the bells ringing in Nico- 
losi and Pedara. 

The consternation of the people was the greater, says 
a writer in La Nature, because this locality was the scene 
of the great eruption of 1669. It has been noted as a 
peculiarity of Etna and some other volcanoes that the 
eruptive action alternates from the crater at the summit 
of the mountain to fissures opened on its flank. The 
point of eruption in 1883 commands a sloping plain that 
is highly cultivated, on which are living 20,000 people 
whose property, if not their lives, was threatened by this 
eruption. 

The next day new fissures opened nearer to Nicolosi, 
the lava spread in large waves over the adjacent land, and 
the appearances became more and more alarming. But 
fortunately, and contrary to expectation, the flow of lava 
ceased as suddenly as it began, and the danger was over, 
at least for the present ; although it is considered probable 
that this feeble attempt may be followed in the near 
future by a more vigorous and destructive one, 

About the same time there were violent solfataric dis- 
turbances experienced in Iceland, namely, on the 12th and 
21st of March. 

During the Spring numerous slight shocks of earth- 
quakes were likewise reported, both preceding and fol- 
lowing the eruption of Etna, but apparently unconnected 
with it or with each other. March 5th a severe shock oc- 
curred in Cyprus, lasting fifty or sixty seconds ; March 
17th a series of shocks were felt at Amsterdam ; March 
12th various parts of Italy were shaken, and on March 27th, 
at 10 p.w., a shock was felt in Miskolez, Hungary, that 
caused a panic in the theatre there. Another was noticed 
April 3d, at Pedara, in Sicily. 

In early Summer came news of the destruction of 
seventy persons, drowned by the floods in Cilicia, on the 
25th of June; but such smaller disasters sank into insig- 
nificance as tidings reached us of the terrible earthquake 
on the Island of Ischia, July 28th, 1883, whereby 4,000 
lives were lost and many cities destroyed. 

The little island on which this dire calamity occurred 
is but five miles long, with an average width of three 
miles. It lies on the northwestern part of the Bay of 
Naples, opposite Capri and directly west from Castella- 
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mare. It is itself of volcanic origin, having been raised 
from out of the sea at a late prehistoric period. The 
foundations were begun by submarine eruptions, which 
projected matter enough around the orifice to build up an 
island by successive stages above the surface of the water. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, when Vesuvius 
was inactive and covered with rich vegetation, Ischia was 
still the scene of active volcanic phenomena, evidences of 
which are abundant yet. In the centre rises Mount 
Epomeo, crowned by a semicircular rampart which once 
formed part of a grand crater. The earliest Ischian 
eruption on record was that of Montagone, in the north- 
western part of the island. About 470 B.c. successive 
eruptions occurred at Point Comacchia, and many years 
later the colony founded by Hiero, King of Syracuse, was 
driven away by « ‘ormidable explosion, followed by great 
flows of lava. The same fate befell the Grecian colonies 
that tried at different times to occupy the island. Monte 
Rosato was raised by the eruption that drove off the first 
Grecian colony. 

In 68 a.p. the scene of activity was transferred to 
Vesuvius, and Ischia rested for more than a century, 
during which time Pompeii, Herculaneum and Stabi«e 
suffered from the eruptions of the former. Mont Epomeo 
had become covered with forests when the internal fires 
returned and sought their former outlet. For a long 
period, again, Ischia was active and Vesuvius quiet. As 
late as 1302 lava gushed forth by a new opening near the 
City of Ischia, and in less than four hours reached the 
sea, having destroyed everything in its passage as if it 
had been a torrent of fire. The city was terribly afflicted ; 
large houses and numerous villas were buried with their 
inhabitants. Since Vesuvius resumed business Epomeo 
has retired on her laurels, and Ischia has suffered only 
from earthquakes, three of which have occurred in the 
present century. In 1827 an earthquake destroyed fifty 
of the inhabitants ; that of March 4th, 1881, killed 127, 
while the loss of life occasioned by that of July last is 
variously estimated at from 4,000 to 5,000. 

Notwithstanding the warnings given by the shock which 
partially destroyed the City of Casamicciola only two 
years ago, the island was still the favorite resort of Nea- 
politans as well as foreigners and travelers. Its hot 
springs, its fertile soils, its balmy air and healthful climate 
were attractions not easily outweighed by volcanic threats 
or earthquake shocks. 

At the height of the gay season, on Saturday evening, 
July 28th, 1883, with no apparent warning, there came 
one fatal crash, not exceeding fifteen seconds in duration, 
but of unparalleled violence, Casamicciola was utterly de- 
stroyed, searcely a house remained standing in the midst 
of that disorder of ruins and that wecumulation of dead 
bodies which covered the site of a watering-place until 
then so prosperous and so thronged. The City of Ischia 
suffered severely ; Loco Ameno exists no more ; Forio is 
almost in ruins, and Porto d’Ischia has also felt its force. 
In addition to the destruction of houses by the shock 
itself, fires broke out among the ruins, large land-slides 
swept down the flanks of Epomeo, devastating gardens 
and vineyards, Since Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
buried beneath ashes and cinders, the most recent great 
disaster that can at all compare with that of Ischia was 
the one which occurred at Potenza in 1857, and claimed 
10,000 human victims. 

The cause of this sudden and violent disturbance of the 
earth’s crust will probably ever remain a mystery. Pro- 
fessor Palmieri is of the opinion that it was caused by a 
Sinking in of thelevel ; but Dr. Johnston Lavis of Nanles, 
who has made a careful study of the locality, has found 





no true fissures nor change of level. There were no con- 
comitant volcanic manifestations except an increase in the 


| temperature of the thermal springs and an outflow of 


lava from Vesuvius on the 3lst. The earthquakes of 
Ischia are exceedingly local, being scarcely felt on the 
neighboring coast, and are marked by vertical shocks, 
acting only upona definite point and violent in proportion 
as they are limited in extent. Although the earthquake of 
July 28th was registered by the seismographs at Rome, 
other instruments that register quick and abrupt move- 
ments of the ground remained quiet. That a tremendous 
motion of the earth was felt at Wiesbaden about the time 
of the Ischia earthquake was simply a coincidence, proba- 
bly having no connection with the latter. 

A plausible theory assumes as the immediate cause 
the sudden collapse of some subterranean cavern situated 
not far below the surface in the Casamicciola district. 
That such caverns might be formed in a soil penetrated 
by perennial streams of boiling water is not improbable 
when we consider the solvent power of such water, es- 
pecially when under enormous pressure. 

The subject of earthquakes has received much careful 
study from Johnston, Lavis, Palmieri and other Italian 
investigators, but the time has not yet come when it is 
possible to predict an earthquake with the certainty of an 
eclipse. To be able to warn the inhabitants of the threat- 
ened district in time for them to escape would be to pre- 
vent much loss of life, but to avoid the occupation of 
such dangerous localities would be the best preventive. 
Strange as it may seem, within six days after the terrible 
events at Ischia, masons were at work repairing the most 
dangerous walls, and within a month many of the inhabit- 
ants had already returned to reside in their fissured and 
crumbling abodes, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
numerous subsequent but slighter tremors that continued 
until the 12th of August. 

A commission of Neapolitan engineers and architects 
have recently been investigating the great disaster at 
Casamicciola from an architectural point of view, and with 
reference to the best methods of reconstructing the houses. 
They were surprised to find a spot, about a thousand feet 
square, in the midst of the ruins, which had escaped un- 
touched. In this favored spot no house was damaged, 
nor was there any trace of an earthquake. 

Throughout the island it was noticed that houses 
founded on a rock “suffered more severely than those 
built on the sand or on loose alluvial tufas.” The escape 
of most of the able-bodied foreigners then in Casamicciola 
has been attributed to the fact that they were in the 
Summer theatre, a slightly built and temporary frame 
structure, covered with sail-cloth. The fall of an ordinary 
or vaulted roof would have crushed all within. 

It seems doubtful whether this great commotion was 
heralded by any notes of warning. The high tempervature 
of the spring water noticed for a few days previous to the 
calamity has been mentioned as an unfavorable omen, 
and some people blamed the proprietors of the baths for 
not making known these facts, but the number of reliable 
observations on record are insufficient’ to enable us to form 
any satisfactory conclusions. Nor have there been any 
seismographic observations carried on in Ischia, as is done 
at Rome and other places, for the detection of those faint 
tremors of the earth which generally pass unnoticed, but 
which may be forerunners of more serious events. 

Before another month had passed, and while the horrors 
of Ischia were still fresh in memory, another and grander 
convulsion of nature. more destructive than the last, was 
reported from the Island of Java. that home of the earth- 
quake and other remarkable volcanic phenomen®& 
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1. The Island of Krakatoa, 











2. The Straits of Sunda 
SCENE OF EARTHQUAKE IN JAVA. 














3. View of Anjer, now destroyed, 


Although it is difficult to obtain reliable information re- | focus of voleanic activity disasters have been frequent 


garding this last and greatest convulsion, enough is known 


and severe, yet the fertility of the soil has tempted man 


to class it among the most interesting volcanic events of | to take the enormous risks of contending against such 


the century. The Island 
of Java lies off the south- 
eastern coast of Asia, and 
is the unhappy possessor 
of forty-six volcanic 
mountains, including at 
least sixteen in active 
operation, besides as many 
more not yet extinct, 
though quiet. At sucha 
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odds. 
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began on 
Sunday, Au- 
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itory symptoms that usualiy give warning of an eruption 
seem to have been unnoticed, or unheeded, for we are 
told that suddenly and without any warning beyond a 
tremendous volley of subterranean thunder, the volcano 
of Krakatoa began to pour forth great volumes of dust 
and ashes, sufficient to conceal the sun and involve the 
land in complete darkness. 

A dispatch from the Lloyd's agency at Batavia says that 
the detonations began at 4 Pp. M. on Sunday, and that to- 
ward night they grew louder and louder, until in the 
early morning the reports and concussions were simply 
deafening, not 





The eruption of Krakatoa was, however, the smallest 
portion of the Java disaster. The mountain itself, which 
reached a height of 2,623 feet above the level of the sea, 
was situated on an island not larger than Ischia and lying 
in the Straits of Sunda, about equi-distant from the ad- 
jacent shores of Java and Sumatra. So great was the ac- 
companying convulsion of the earth that the whole island 
is said to have disappeared beneath the waves, like the 
fabled Atlantis of old. In its stead, however, a chain of 
voleanic cones has been thrown up along a fissure 
opened in the sea-bed between Jaya and Sumatra, so 


that now, in- 





to say alarm- 
ing. When 
day broke on 
Monday a 
thin layer of 
ashes covered 
the ground, 
and toward 
9 a.m. the re- 
ports died 
away, but an 
hour later 
clouds ob- 
scured thesky 
and sun. A 
heavy rain of 
ashes, sulphur 
and dust com- 
menced to 
fall,and at 11 
o'clock the 
town was in 
pitch dark- 
ness, so that 
business was 
entirely sus- 
pended. At 
mid-day a 
wave seven- 
teen feet high 
swept in from 
the sea, fol- 
lowed by an- 
other and 
larger one at 
2 P.M. 

The dark- 
ness and the 
shower of 
ashes and 
scoris pro- 
duced the 
greatest con- 
sternation 
throughout the island, although the damage done by 
these was slight, for the quantity that fell was much less 
than in the eruption of 1772, when the whole upper part 
of the Papandayang Mountain was blown away, and the 
ground for seven miles round was covered with ashes and 
scoris to the depth of fifty feet. In the recent eruption 
a vessel lying near had its deck covered with ashes to 
the depth of eighteen inches, and passed masses of 
pumice-stone seven feet deep. This eruption of Krakatoa 
appears insignificant as compared with the famous erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in A.p. 79, which blew away the side of 
Somma’s ancient crater, and buried the Cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. | pare 
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4. Street in New Batavia, 





1. Bamboo Bridge,over River Kpontang near Serang. 2. North Bantam. 3. Native Market, Anjer, 
6. Batavia, the Old Town. 


THE RECENT YOLCANIC ERUPTIONS IN JAVA—VIEWS OF THE RUINED DISTRICT. 





stead of one 
large volcano, 
there are at 
least sixteen 
smaller ones 
within a circle 
of eight miles 
—new moun- 


tains they 
may well be 
called. The 


destruction of 
the volcano 
was, doubt- 
less, due to 
the eruptive 
action which 
truncated the 
cone and 
formed a gi- 
gantic crater 
beneath the 
level of the 
sea. Whether 
this was ac- 
companied by 
any actual 
subsidence 
remains to be 
seen. The 
destruction 
by water was 
greater than 
by fire, for the 
earthquake 
shocks gave 
rise to vast 
sea- waves of 
such size that 
they were 
* easily recog- 
nized as they 
broke upon 
the shores of 
California, after traversing nearly one-half the circum- 
ference of the globe. What their effect must have 
been near the point where they started can scarcely 
be realized. Five miles of coast were swept by this great 
wave, a hundred feet high, which extended a long dis- 
tance inland and wiped out of existence the towns of 
Anjer, Merak, Telok Betong, and others, with all their in- 
habitants. The depth to which this region was covered 
with water, probably gave rise to the first and highly sen- 
sational statement that many miles of land had sunk be- 
neath the sea. Tjeringin, opposite to Krakatoa, was not 
only destroyed, but covered with a shower of mud. 
Anjer, a view of which is given on page 124, is the well 
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6. View in Envirous of Serang. 
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known commercial port of the Dutch East Indies, on the 
west coast of Java, in the Straits of Sunda, where all home- 
ward-bound ships of every nation were accustomed to call 
in passing the Straits to obtain useful supplies for the voy- 


age across the Indian Ocean. The Dutch settlements of | 


Telok Betong, at the head of the bay in Sumatra, were 
completely destroyed by the terrible inundation, while 
many native villages were entirely blotted from the face 
of the earth. The portion of the island visited by the 
awful convulsion was exceedingly fertile, rich and popu- 
lous, but now transformed into a scene of desolation, 
suffering and want. 

The sudden vanishing of a volcanic mountain seems 
wonderful, yet less so when we consider that the power 
which creates is able to destroy. The summit of every 
active volcano is ever changing in form; the Vesuvius 
that we look upon to day is quite unlike that with which 
the Romans were familiar, and in the vast crater of which 
Spartacus and his followers were besieged by a Roman 
army. Its vine-covered top and verdant sides then gave 
no evidence either of its origin, of the latent energy be- 
neath that would one day render it a terror to all the 
country about. 

Nor is the birth of a new volcanic mountain unrecorded 
in historic times. In the district lying west of Naples 
are numerous conical hills with depressions in the top 
like a voleano. One of these, called Monte Nuovo, is less 
than 350 years old, having been born about eight o’clock 
on the morning of September 29th, 1538. At first a de- 
pression was noticed at this spot, then water began to 
issue from it, and four hours afterward the ground was 
seen to swell up and open, forming a gaping fissure, from 
which stones, mud and pumice were ejected to a great 
height, and falling back on the sides of the vent, formed 
a mound, which continued to grow for about a week. 
The hill rises to the height of 440 feet above the waters of 
the Mediterranean, and has been quiet for so long a period 
that its sides are covered with thickets of stone-pine. 
Yet in the centre the “‘ crater ” still remains—a cup-shaped 
depression, so deep that the bottom is but little above the 
level of the sea. One of these circular depressions in this 
Plutonic region was looked upon by the ancients as 
the mouth of Hades—the old Roman ‘ Hell-gate.” Nor 
can we wonder that the highly imaginative people of that 
day ascribed a Plutonic origin to the volcanic phenomena 
that they so,frequently witnessed, and stood in supersti- 
tious awe of these mysterious and invincible forces. 

In classic mythology Vulcano (in the Lipari Islands) was 
the forge of Vulcan, where he forged the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter, and the groanings of Etna were caused by the 
writhings of the rebellious Typhon buried beneath it. 
In medizval times Vulcano was regarded as the place of 
punishment of the Emperor Theodosius, while Etna was 
assigned to poor Anne Boleyn. 

After the Javanese disaster, comparative quiet reigned 
for a time, when an earthquake was felt in California, 
October 10th. Although the most severe that has been 
experienced there for several years no casualties were 
reported. 

Not so with those which followed within a week on the 
opposite side of the globe, namely, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. On the 15th of October a strong shock of earth- 
quake was felt on the Island of Chios, which lasted about 
ten seconds, destroying several houses and injuring a 
number of people. For several days slight shocks con- 
tinued to be felt there. In other places around its 
effects were.more serious. Among the villages destroyed 
was one Lidjo, which, like Casamicciola, was celebrated 
for its baths. In Anatolia 120 bodies were recovered from 





the ruined villages, while the total number of killed and 

wounded were estimated at nearer 1,000. In one place 
near Atlatasa it is reported that the earth opened and 
| swallowed both houses and people. 

Earthquakes at sea are not infrequent, but the elastic 
medium on which a vessel rides probably serves to deaden 
the shock, for vessels in the neighborhood of Java at the 
time of the great disaster seem to have suffered little. It 
is not impossible, however, that some of the vessels which 
sail never return, and from which nothing is ever heard 
may have been destroyed by such agencies. Captain 
Simpson, of the steamship International, experienced a 
violent shock like that of an earthquake on October 34d, 
1883, in latitude 35° 18° and longitude 50° 16%. So vio- 
lent was the shock that he at first supposed that one of 
his boilers had exploded. It was accompanied by an 
electric storm, attended with lightning flashes in a clear 
sky. 

The scientific investigation of voleanic phenomena is 
still in its infancy, and no satisfactory theory has yet been 
brought forward to explain them. Instruments for regis- 
tering slight tremors of the earth have been devised, 
some of which are self-registering, or others connected 
with telephones and microphones at distant places. The 
terror excited in those near the scene is such as to render 
their observations nearly useless; and the accounts of 
eye-witnesses are greatly exaggerated. Modern science 
now comes in vith devices that will greatly aid in obtain- 
ing true and unbiased testimony, such as instantaneous 
photographs of volcanic eruptions and the self-made 
| seismographic records of earth movements. It is to be 
| hoped, and may we not reasonably expect, that the time 
| will come when these phenomena can be predicted in time 
to warn those liable to suffer from them, and thus rob 
them of their human victims. 

Many of the theories of volcanoes assume that within 
this ball of earth there is a mass of highly heated matter, 
either solid or liquid. Possibly the whole centre of the 
earth is liquid, but probably not; perhaps there is a 
liquid stratum between the hot but solid nucleus and the 
cold and solid shell. -As the crust of the earth shrinks 
and contracts, some of this still liquid mass may be 
squeezed up toward the surface and finally escape. Or, 
says another, ‘‘since all volcanoes are near the sea, per- 
haps the water leaks in upon this hot mass and causes an 
explosion, for great quantities of steam are always thrown 
out during an eruption, and a heavy rain of water may 
accompany the shower of ashes, as was the case at Her- 
culaneum.” How such a quantity of water ever pene- 
trated so far into the hot earth, how it became so in- 
timately mixed with the rock itself, and how it was re- 
tained there in spite of its own expansive force, are 
questions difficult to answer. 

Another theory advagced by Mr. C. W. Bowen attributes 
both earthquakes and volcanoes to electrical action. 
Metalliferous veins are good couductors, and carry the 
electricity away continuously and quietly. Where faults 
occur in the stratification of the earth there is a break in 
the conductor, and hence the electricity accumulates at 
these points. When the tension becomes sufficient to 
enable a “‘spark” to leap or force its way to the next 
conductor, it discharges itself like a Leyden jar, the shock 
causing an earthquake near that point. If the charge is 
very heavy it may suffice to melt the rocks and volatilize 
the water in them, causing a volcanic outburst with its 
attendant steam and lava. The occurrence of a slight 
shock at Wiesbaden simultaneously with the heavier one 
at Ischia might be explained by supposing a tolerably 
good electrical conductor to extend from one place to the 
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other. Both localities are distinguished by hot springs, 
evidences of subterranean heat. 

During the recent earthquake at Java the telephone 
lines in Singapore were unworkable, owing to a deafening 
roar which resembled that of a distant waterfall. On one 
line where part of the circuit consisted of a small sub- 
aqueous cable a mile long, the roar was mingled with 
occasional reports like those of a pistol. This electrical 
disturbance 500 miles distant might have been conveyed 
either by earth or air, and will offer an argument in favor 
of the electrical theory of earthquakes. 

Those who advocate the theory of molten masses of 
matter within the earth seek various explanations of how 
and why this mass seeks the surface. Some think that 
increased barometric pressure over very large areas of 
the thin crust of the earth would suffice to produce all 
volcanic phenomena, Others attribute it to the pressure 
of the masses of ice accumulating around the poles, or to 
pressure from the continual contraction of the earth’s 
crust, due to cooling. This latter suffices to explain not 
merely the phenomena both of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
but also the production of the heat, which is a prominent 
characteristic of the latter. 

Although volcanic eruptions are usually attended by 
earthquakes, the latter are not confined to those localities 
where active or recent volcanoes are found. In our own 
country, for example, earthquakes are more numerous in 
the western part, where volcanic action still continued 
long after it has ceased here in the east. Earthquakes 
have been felt in every State. Professor C. G, Rockwood, 
Jr., has published a list of seventy-two American earth- 
quakes reported in 1882, of which thirteen are marked 
doubtful, Of the total number six were in the Atlantic 
States, five in New England, eleven in the Mississippi 
Valley, and nineteen on the Pacific coast. Mexico and 
Central America felt eighteen, while the remainder belong 
to Canada (6), Peru (1), West Indies (5), and Venezuela (1). 

Mr. G. K. Gilbert, who has made a careful study of the 
geology of the great basin of the West, has ventured the pro- 
phecy that Salt Lake City will one day experience a serious 
shock. The mountain ranges of the great basin are slowly 
but continually growing by repeated dislocations along 
great fractures ; the earth’s crust on’one side being elevated 
and tilted up into mountain attitudes by an up-thrust that 
produces compression and distortion in the rock-mass 
until the strain can no longer be borne, and something 
must give way. Then a sudden and violent slipping of 
one wall or the other takes place, far enough to relieve 
the strain, and this slipping is felt as an earthquake. 
Then follows a long period of quiet until the strain has 
again become too great to be borne. In 1672 a severe 
earthquake occurred in Owen’s Valley, accompanied by 
the production of what is called a “ fault scarp ” from five 
to twenty feet high, and forty miles long. Such “ scarps” 
are found in other places wherever mountains are grow- 
ing, and their absence near Salt Lake City, taken in con- 
nection with other geologic phenomena, form the basis of 
Mr. Gilbert’s interesting prediction; although it may 
not be fulfilled within this generation or the next, for 
with geologists a thousand years are but as one day. 
Should it eventually prove true it will go far to settle the 
earthquake problem ; for the best test of any theory is its 
ability not merely to explain the past, but to correctly 
predict the future. 








Presupice lurks in hidden corners of all minds over 
which knowledge has not shed its penetrating light, and 
prejudice is the natural foe of magnanimity. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


THE last eminent name to be added to the death-roll of natural- 
ists is that of Oswald Heer, the Swiss botanist, entomologist and 
paleontologist, but most illustrious in the latter department, 


Even in the severest Winters of our northern States, the life of 
the pond goes on, The microscopist who will cut through the ice 
of any lake or pond and dip up the water will find it filled with 
animation, 

A species of myriapod is reported from Holland (where it in- 
ee greene) Feary yn Pe & strong smell of bitter 
almonds, and from whic istilling a few speci russie 
acid has been obtained. . ’ iat at rials 


SrupDENTs of erosion say that at the rate at which the Missis- 
sippi is now carrying sediment to the sea, it will lower its whole 
basin one foot in 6,000 years. Formerly, however, the volume of 
water was much greater, andits power and product were greater in 
proportion, 

J. W. Buaxiston, who crossed the Pacific in September, 1883, 
carefully noting temperatures, winds, etc., announced that the Kuro 
Siwo, or “ Gulf Stream” of that ocean, disappears in the neighbor- 
hood of lat. 38° and east longitude 154°. Eastward of that point its 
influence is not perceptible, so far as the ocean water is concerned. 


A GENTLEMAN in England writes to “Science Gossip” as fol- 
lows : “A large bumble bee got into our church durirg the after- 
noon service. The east window was of stained glass, and the bee 
soon made his way to it. I watched with some little interest, and 
soon found a confirmation of Sir John Lubbock’s researches b 
noting him go straight to a blue band, about two inches broad, 
which formed a canopy over the side-light, although there were 
two other much more prominent colors for him to choose from.” 
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Tue sins of the stockbroker are of commission—not omission, 
No*case is known in which he was guilty of the omission of his 
commission, 

AN author carried two dramas to Dumas the other day, and 
after he had read one of them, he said : “ What do you think of 
it?” ‘I like the other one best,” replied Dumas, 


Tue published report of a benevolent society says, ‘ Notwith- 
standing the large amount paid for medicine and medical attend- 
ance, very few deaths occurred during the year.” 


“ Wuart is the first thing to be done in the case of fire ?” asked 
the professor. ‘‘Sue the insurance company ,” promptly answered 
the boy at the foot of the class, whose father had been Eaoned out 
once cr twice. 

A ‘zouNG gentleman was passing an examination in physics. 
He was asked, “ What planets were known to the ancients ?” 
“ Well, sir,” he responded, “there were Venus and Jupiter, and "— 
after a pause—“I think the Earth ; but I am not quite certain.” 


Basy has been forbidden to ask for dessert. The other day 
they forgot to serve him, and as baby is very obedient, he remained 
silent, although much affected. ‘ Josephine,” said the father, 
“pass mea plate.” “Won't you have mine, papa?” cried baby ; 
- It is very clean.” 

ENTHUSIASTIC professor of py. discussing the organic and 
inorganic kingdoms : “ Now, if Ishould shut my eyes—so—and 
drop my head—so—and should not move, ey would say I was a 
clod. ButI move, I leap, I run. Then what do you call me?” 
Voice from the rear ; “A clodhopper.” Class dismissed. 











CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formyla of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 

gand using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Kochester, N. Y. 





HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves, Cures Dyspepsia. 


Dr. R. F. C. Broung, of Warren, R.I., writes: “Send another 
dozen Hegeman’s Gastricine Lozenges. I do not believe in patent 
medicine as a general oe. but, after a fair trial, I can tndorse 
this article as a scientifically prepared remedy of much merit in 
the treatment of various forms of indigestion and its sequela. 

A trial of Gastrrotng Lozences will convince the sufferer of 
their efficacy. Sold by druggists, Price 25 and 50 cents per box. 
Beware of imitations. Sent by mail. J. N. Heceman & Co,, Pro- 
prietors, Broadway, corner of 8!' Street, New York, 
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